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PREFACE. 



] r is a remarkable fact in the history of science^ that the oldest book of 
Elementary Geometry is still considered as the best, and that the writings 
of Euclid, at the distance of two thousand years, continue to form the roost 
approved introduction to the mathematical sciences. This remarkable 
distinction the Greek Geometer owes not only to the elegance and correct- 
ness of his demonstrations, but to an arrangement most happily contrived 
for the purpose of instruction, — ^advantages which, when they reach a cer- 
tain eminence, secure the works of an author against the injuries of time 
more effectually than even originality of invention. The Elements of Eu- 
clid, however, in passing through the hands of the ancient editors during 
the decline of science, had suffered some diminution of their excellence, and 
much skill and learning have been employed by the modem mathemati- 
cians to deliver them from blemishes which certainly did not enter into their 
original composition. Of these mathematicians, Dr. Simson, as he may 
be accounted the last, has also been the most successful, and has left very 
little room for the ingenuity of future editors' to be exercised in, either by 
amending the text of Euclid, or by improving the translations from it. > 

Such being the merits of Dr. Simson's edition, and the reception it has 
met with having been every way suitable, the work now offered to the pub- 
lic will perhaps appear unnecessary. And indeed, if the geometer just 
named had written with a view of accommodating the Elements of Euclid 
to the present state of the mathematical sciences, it is not likely that any 
thing new in Elementary Geometry would have been soon attempted. But 
his design was different; it was hisobject to restore the writings of Euclid 
to their original perfection, and to give them to Modem Europe as nearly 
as possible in the state wherein they made their first appearance in Ancient 
Greece. For this undertaking, nobody could be better qualified than Dr. 
Simson ; who, to an accurate knowledge of the learned languages, and an 
indefatigable spirit of research, added a profound skill in the ancient Geome- 
try, and an admiration of it almost enthusiastic. Accordingly, he not only 
restored the text of Euclid wherever it had been conrupted, but in some 
cases removed imperfections that probably belonged to the original work : 
though his extreme partiality for his author never permitted him to suppose 
that such honour could fall to the shaire either of himself, or of any other of 
the modems. 

But, after all this was accomplished, something still remained to be done, 
since, notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, it could not be doubted that some alterations might be made that 
would accommodate &em better to a state of the mathematical sciences, so 
much more improved and extended than at the period when they were 
written. Accordingly, the object of the edition jiow offered to the public,is 
not so much to give the writings of Euclid the form which they originally 
had, as that which may at present render them most useful. 
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One of the alterations made with this view, respects the Doctrine of 
Proportion, the method of treating which, as it is laid down in the fifth of 
Euclid, has gieat- advantages accompanied with considerable defects ; ot 
which, however, it must be observed, that the advantages are essential, and 
the defects only accidental. To explain the nature of the former requires 
a more minute examination than is suited to this place, and must therefore 
be reserved for the Notes ; but, in the mean time, it may be remarked, that 
no definition, except that of Euclid, has ever been given, from which the 
properties of proportionals can be deduced by reasonings, which, at the 
same time that they are perfectly rigorous, are also simple and direct. As 
to the defects, the prolixness and obscurity that have so often been ^com- 
plained of in the fifth Book, they seem to arise chiefly from the nature of 
the language employed, which being no other than that of ordinary dis- 
course, cannot express, without much tediousness and circumlocution, the 
relations of mathematical quantities, when taken in their utmost generality, 
and when no assistance can be received from diagrams. As it is plain that 
the concise language of Algebra is directly calculated to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have endeavoured to introduce it here, in a very simple form 
however, and without changing the nature of the reasoning, or departing 
in any thing from the rigour of geometrical demonstration. By this means, 
the steps of the reasoning which were before far separated, are brought 
near to one another, and the force of the whole is so clearly and directly 
perceived, that I am persuaded no more difficulty will be found in under- 
standing the prepositions of the fifth Book than those of any other of the 
Elements. 

In the second Book, also, some algebraic signs have been introduced, for 
the sake of representing more readily the addition and subtraction of the 
rectangles on which the demonstrations depend. The use of such sym- 
bolical writing, in translating from an original, where no symbols are used> 
cannot, I think, be regarded as an unwarrantable liberty : for, if by that 
means the translation is not made into English, it is made into that univer- 
sal language so much sought after in all the sciences, but destined, it would 
seem, to be enjoyed only by the. mathematical. 

The alterations above mentioned are the most material that have been 
attempted on the books of Euclid. There are, however, a few others, 
which, though less considerable, it is hoped may in some degree facilitate 
the study of the Elements. . Such are those made on the definitions in the 
first Book, and particularly on that of a straight line. A new axiom is also- 
introduced in the room of the 1 2th, for the purpose of demonstrating more 
easily some of the properties of parallel lines. In the third Book, the re- 
marks concerning the angles made by a straight line, and the circumference 
of a circle, are left out, as tending to perplex one who has advanced no 
farther than the elements of the science. Some propositions also have 
been added ; but for a ftdler detail concerning these changes, I must refer 
to &e Notes, in which several of the more difiicult, or more interesting sub* 
jects of Elementary Geometry are treated at considerable length. 

COLLEOE OF EoiNBUROH, 

Dee. 1, 1813 
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BOOK I. 

THE PRINCIPLES. 

EXPLANATION OP TERMS AND SIGNS. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measurement of mag- 
nitudes. 

Magnitudes may be considered under three dimensions, — ^length, breadth, 
height or thickness. 

2. In Geometry there are several general terms or principles ; such as, 
Definitions, Propositions, Axioms, Theorems, Problems, Lemmas, Scho 
Hums, Corollaries, &c. 

3. A Definition is the explication of any term or word in a science, show- 
ing the sense and meaning in which the term is employed. 

Every definition ought to be clear, and expressed in words that are 
common and perfectly well understood. 

4. An Axionij or Maadm, is a self-evident proposition, requiring no fonnal 
demonstration to prove the truth of it ; but is received and assented to as 
soon as motioned. 

Such as, the whole of any thing is greater than a part of it ; or, the 
whole is equal to all its parts taken together ; or, two quantities that 
are each of them equal to a third quantity, are equal to each other. 

t. A Theorem is a demonstrative proposition ; in which some property is 

' asserted, and the truth of it required to be proved. 
Thus, when it is said that the sum of the three angles of any plane tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles, this is called a Theorem ; and the 
method of collecting the several arguments and proofs, and laying 
them together in proper order, by means of which the truth of the 
proposition becomes evident, is csdled a Demonstration, 

6 A Direct Demonstration is that which concludes with the direct and ce 
tain proof of the proposition in hand. 

It IS also called Positive or Affirmative, and sometimes an Ostensive D§ 
monstration, because it is most satisfactory to the mind 
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7. An Indtr§et or Negative Demonstration is that which shows a proposition 
to be true, by proving that some absurdity would necessarily follow if 
the proposition advanced were false. 

This is sometimes called ReducHo ad Absurdum ; because it shows the 
absurdity and falsehood of all suppositions contrary to that contained 
in the proposition. 

8. A Problem is a proposition or a question proposed, which requires a so- 
lution. 

As, to draw one line peipendicular to aHothet ; or to divide a line into 
two equal parts. 

9. Solution of a problem is the resolution or answer given to it. 

A Numerical or Numeral solution, is the answer given in numbers. A 
Geometrical solution, is the answer given by the principles of Geome- 
try. And a Mechaniccd solution, is one obtained by trials. 

10. k' Lemma is a preparatory proposition, laid down in order to shorten 
the demonstration of the main proposition which follows it. 

11. A Corollary^ or Consectary^ is a consequence drawn immediately from 
some proposition or other premises. 

12., A Scholium is a remark or observation made on some foregoing propo- 
sition or premises. 

13. An Hypothesis is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue 
from, or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of some pro- 
position. 

14. A Postulate, or Petition, is something required to be done, which is so 
easy and evident that no person will hesitate to allow it. 

15. Method is the art of disposing a train of arguments in a proper order, 
to investigate the truth or falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to 
others when it has been found out. This is either Analytical or Syn- 
thetical. 

16. Analysis, or the Analytic mettod, is the art or mode of finding out the 
truth of a proposition, by first supposing the thing to be done, and then 
reasoning step by step, till we arrive at some known truth. This is also 
called the Method of Invention, or Resolution ; and is that which is com- 
monly used in Algebra. 

17. Synthesis, or the Synthetic Method, is the searching out truth, by first 
laying down simple principles, and pursuing the consequences flowing 
from them till we arrive at the conclusion. This is also called the Me- 
thod of Composition ; and is that which is commonly used in Geometry. 

18. The sign = (or two parallel Hues), is the sign of equality; thus, 
A=B, implies that the quantity denoted by A is equal to the quantity 
denoted by B, and is read A equcd to B. 

1 9. To signify that A is greater than B, the expession A / B is used. And 
to signify that A is less than B, the expression A^ B is used. 
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20. The sign of Addition is an erect cross ; thus A+B implies the snm of 
A and B, and is called A plus B. 

21. Subtraction is denoted by a single line ; as A — B, which is read A 
minus B ; A — B represents their difference, or the part of A remaimng, 
when a part equal to B has been taken away from it. 

In like manner, A — B+C, or A+C — B, signifies that A and C are to 
be added together, and Uiat B is to be subtracted from their simi. 

22. Multiplication is expressed by an oblique cross, by a point, or by simple 
apposition : thus, A X B, A . B, or AB, signifies that the quantity de- 
noted by A is to be multiplied by the quantity denoted by B. The ex- 
pression AB should not be employed when there is any danger of con- 
founding it with that of the line AB, the distance between the points A 
and B. The multiplication of numbers cannot be expressed by simple 
apposition. 

23. When any quantities are enclosed in a parenthesis, or have aline drawn 
over them, they are considered as one quantity with respect to other 

symbols: thus, the expression AX(B-t-C — ^D), or Ax B+C — ^D, re- 
presents the product of A by the quantity B+C — D. In like manner, 
(A+B)x(A— B+C), indicates the product of A+B by the quantity 
A— B+C. 

24. The Co-efficient of a quantity is the number prefixed to it: thus, 2AB 
signifies that the line AB is to be taken 2 times ; ^AB signifies the half 
of the line AB. 

25. Division^ or the ratio of one quantity to another, is usually denoted by 
placing one of the two quantities over the other, in the form of a fraction : 

A 

thus, •= signifies the ratio or quotient arising from the division of the 
B \ 

quantity A by B. In fact, this is division indicated. 

26. The Square, Cube, Sic, of a quantity, are expressed by placing a small 
figure at the right hand of the quantity: thus, the square of the line 
AB is denoted by AB^, the cube of the line AB is designated by AB^ ; 
and so on. 

27. The Roots of quantities are expressed by means of the radical sign -^y 
with the proper index annexed ; thus, the square root of 5 is indicated 
y/b ; y(A X B) means the square root of the product of A and B, or the 
mean proportional between ihem. The roots of quantities are some- 
times expressed by means of fractional indices : thus, the cube root of 

AxBxC may be expressed by VAxBxC, or (AxBxC)', and 
soon. 

28. Numbers in a parenthesis, such as (15. 1.), refers back to the number 
of the proposition and the Book in which it has been announced or de- 
monstrated, llie expression (15. 1.) denotes the fifteenth proposition, 
first book, and so on. In like manner, (3. Ax.) designates the third 
axiom; (2. Post.) the second postulate; (Def. 3.) the third definitioiD^ 
and so on. 
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. S9. The wor<l, thtrefore^ or henee, frequently occurs. To express either of 
these words, the sign /. is generally used. 

30. If the quotients of two pairs of numbers, or quantities, are equal, the 

A C 
quantities are said to be proportional: thus, if ^ ^ =^ ; then, A is to B 

as C to D. And the abbreviations of the proportion is, A : B : : C : D ; 
it is sometimes written A : B=C : D. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. ^* A Point is that which has position, but not magnitude*." (See 
Notes.) 

2. A line is length without breadth. 

** CorollaHt. The extremities of a line are points ; and the intersections 
«< of one line with another are also points." 

3. ** If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two points, with- 
" out coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight line." 

'* Cor. Hence two straight lines cannot indose a space. Neither can two 
** straight lines have a common segment ; that is, they cannot coincide 
*' in part, without coinciding altogether." 

4. A superficies is that which has only length and breadth. 

* Cor. The extremities of a superficies are lines ; and the intersections of 
'** one superficies with another are also lines." 

5. A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight line between them lies wholly in that superficies. 

6. A plane rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one 
another, which meet together, but are not in the same straight line. 




B 



N. B. ' When several angles are at one point B, any one of them is ex- 
pressed by three letters, of which the letter that is at the vertex of the an- 
gle, that is, at the point in which the straight lines that contain the angle 
meet one another, is put between the other two letters, and one of these 
two is somewhere upon one of those straight lines, and the other upon the 
other line : Thus the angle which is contained by the straight lines, AR 

OB, is named the angle ABC, or CBA ; that which is containf^d by AB, 

^ . . . ■ - - — 

* The definitions marked with inverted oommat are different from those of Kuclid. 
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' BD, is named the angle ABD, or DBA ; and that which is contained by 
' BD, CB, is called the angle DBG, or GBD ; but, if there be only one an* 
' gle at a point, it may be expressed by a letter placed at that point ; as the 
* angle at E.' 



7. When a straight line standing on another 
straight line ma^es the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of the angles is caUed 
a right angle ; and the straight line which 
stands on the other, is called a perpendicu- 
lar to it. 



8. An obtuse angle is that which is greater than a right ang^e. 



9. An acute angle is that which is less than a right angle. 

10. A figure is that which is enclosed by one or more boundaries. — The 
word area denotes the quantity of space contained in a figure^ without any 
reference to the nature of the line or lines which hound it. 

11. A circle is a plane figure contained by one line, which is called the 
circumference, and is such that all straight lines drawn from a certain 
point within the figure to the circumference, are equal to one another. 




12. And this point is called the centre of the circle. 

13. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through the centre, and 
terminated both ways by the circumference. 

14. A semicircle is the figure contained by a diameter and the part of the 
circumference cut off by the diameter. 
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15. RectiHneal figures are those which are contained by straight lineb. 

16. Trilateral figures, or triangles, by three straight lines. 
}7. Quadrilateral, by foiur straight lines. 

18. Multilateral figures, or pdygons, by Inore than four straight lines. 

19. Of three sided figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has chref 
equal sides. 

20. An isosceles triangle b that which has only two sides equti. 






21. A scalene triangle is that which has three unequal sides. 

22. A right angled triangle is that wMch has a right angle. 

23. An obtuse angled triangle is that which has an obtuse angle. 




24. An acute angled triangle is that which has three acute angles. 

35 Of four sided figures, a square is that which has all its sides equal 
and all its angles right angles. 




26. An oblong is that which has all its angles right angles, but has not all 
its sides equal. 

27. A rhombus is that which has all its sides equal, but its angles are not 
right angles. 
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28. A rhomboid is that which has its opposite sides equal to one another, 
but all its sides are taut equal, nor its angles right angles. 

29. All other four sided figures besides these, are called trapeziums. 

30. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and which 
being produced ever so far both wa3rs, do not meet. 



POSTULATES. 

1 . Let it be granted that a straight line may be drawn from any one point 
to any other point. 

2. That a terminated straight line may be produced to any length in a 
straight line. 

3. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance 
from that centre. 



AXIOMS. 

L Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. ^ 

5. If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

8. Things which are doubles of the same thing, are equal to one ano&er, 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

8. Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill the same space, are equal to one another. 

9. The whole is greater than its part. 

10. All right angles are equal to one another. 

11.'* Two straight lines which intersect one another, cannot be both paf 
** rallel to the same straight line." 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 
To deserve an equilaUrdl triangle upon a given finite straight lino. 

Lot AB be the given straight line ; it is required to describe an eqiii« 
lateral triangle upon it. 

From the centre A, at the dis^ 
tance AB, describe (3. Postulate) 
the circle BCD, and from the cen- 
tre B, at the distance BA, describe 
the circle AGE ; and frqpi the point 
C, in which the circles cut one an- 
other, draw the straight lines (1. 
Post.) CA, CB to the points A, B ; 
ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

Because the point A is the cen- 
tr,e of the circle BCD, AC is equal 

(11. Definition) to AB ; and because the point B is the centre of the cir- 
cle ACE, BC is equal to AB : But it has been proved that CA is equal 
to AB ; therefore CA, CB are each of them equal to AB ; now things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another, (1. Axiom) ; there- 
fore CA is equal to CB ; wherefore CA, AB, CB are equal to one another ; 
and the triangle ABC is therefore equilateral, and it is described upon the 
given straight line AB. 

PROP. IL PROB. 

* 

From a given point to draw a straight line equal to a given straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC.the given straight line ; it is required 
to draw, from the point A, a straight line equal to BC. 

From the point A td B draw (1. Post.) 
the straight line AB ; and upon it describe 
(1. 1.) the equilateral triangle DAB, and 
produce (2. Ppst.) the straight lines DA, 
BD, to E and F ; from the centre B, at the 
distance BQ, describe (3. Post) the circle 
CGH» and from the centre D, at the dis- 
tance D6, describe the circle GKL, AL is 
equal to BC. 

Because the point B is ^he centre of the 
circle CGH» BC is equal (11. Def.) to BG ; 
and because D is the centre of the circle 
GKL, DL is equal to DG, and DA, DB, 
parts of them, are equal ; therefore the re- 
mainder AL is equal to the remainder (3. 
Ax.) BG : But it has been shewn that BC is equal to BG ; wherefore 
AL and BC are each of them equal to BG ; and things that axe equal 
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to the same are equal to one another ; therefore the straight line AL ia 
equal to BC. Wherefore, from the given point A, a straight line AL has 
been drawn equal to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. III. PROB. 

Fr&m the greater of two given straight lines to cut al a part equal to the 

less. 

Let AB and C be the two given straight 
lines, whereof AB is the greater. It is 
required to cut off from AB, the greater, 
a part equal to C, the less. 

From the point A draw (2. 1.) the 
jtraight line AD equal to C ; and from 
the centre A, and at the distance AD, 
describe (3. Post.) the circle DEF ; and 
because A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, AE is equal to AD; but the 
straight line G is likewise equal to AD ; 

whence AE and C are each of them equal to AD ; wherefore the straight 
line AE is equal to (1. Ax.) C, and from AB the greater of two straight 
lines, a part AE has been cut off equal to C the less. 

PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ each 
to each ; and have likewise the angles contained by those sides equal to 
one another^ their bases^ or third sides, shall be equal ; and the areas of 
the triangles shall be equal ; and their other angles shall be equals each to 
eachf viz, those to which the equal sides are opposite,* 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two sides DE DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to 
DF ; and let the angle 
B AC be also equal to me 
angle EDF: then shall 
•he base BC be equal to 
the base EF ; and the tri- 
angle ABC to the triangle 
DEF; and the other an- 
gles, to which the equal 

sides are opposite, shall n iw 'c^ 

be equal, each to each, ^ O E F 

nz« the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to DFE. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point A may be on D, and the straight line AB upon DE ; the point B 
shall .coincide with the point E, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB 

■ I \ ' ;— 

* TIm tliree eondutions in this enunciation are more briefly expressed by saying,- lAa< the 
are every way efund. 
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coinciding with DE, AC shall coincide with DF, because the angle BAG 
is equal to the an^le EDF ; wherefore also the point C shall coincide with 
(he point F, because AC is equal to DF : But the point B coincides with 
the point E ; wherefore the base BC shall coincide with the base EF 
cor. def. 3.), and shall be equal to it. Therefore also the whole triangle 
ABC shall coincide wi^h the whole triangle DEF, so that the spaces which 
they contain or their areas are equal ; and the remaining angles of the 
one shall coincide with the remaining angles of the other, and be equal to 
them, viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the 
angle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles con- 
tained by those sides equal to one another ; their bases shall be equai, 
and their areas shall be equal, and their other angles, to which, the equal 
sides are opposite, shall be equal, each to each. . , 

PROP. V. THEOR. cJi^ Vt^i^ Mtiut^f^ 

The angles at the base of an Isosceles triangle are equal to one another ; and 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles upon the other side of the base 
shall be equal. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the side AB is equal to AC, 
and let the straight lines AB, AC be produced to D and E, the angle ABC 
shall be equal to the angle ACB, and the angle CBD to the angle BCE. 

In BD take any point F, and from A£ the greater cut off AG equal 
(3. 1 .) to AF, the less, and join FC, GB. 

Because AF is equal to AG, and A B to AC, the two sides FA, AC are equal 
to the two GA, AB, each to each ; and they contain the angle FAG com- 
mon to the two triangles, AFC, AGB ; 
therefore the base FC is equal (4. 1.) to 
the' base GB, and the triangle AFC to 
the triangle AGB; and the remaining 
angles of the one are equal (4. 1.) to 
the remaining angles of the other, each to 
each, to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site, viz. the angle ACF to the angle 
ABG, and the angle AFC to the angle 
AGB : And because the whole AF is 
equal to the whole AG, and the part AB 
to' the part AC ; the remainder BF shall 
be equal (3. Ax.) to the remainder CG'; 
and FC was proved to be equal to GB, U^ 

therefore the two sides BF, FC are equal to the two CO, GB, each to 
each ; but the angle BFC is equal to the angle CGB ; wherefore the tri- 
angles BFC, CGB are equal (4. 1.), and their remaining angles are equal, 
to which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle FBC is equal 
to the angle GCB, and the angle BCF to the angle CBG. Now, since 
it has been demonstrated, that the whole angle ABG is equal to the whole 
ACF, and the part CBG to the part BCF, the remaining angle ABC is 
therefore equal to the remaining angle ACB, which are the angles at the 
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bMo of the triangle ABC : And it has also been proved that the ang^e 
YBC is equal to &e angle 6GB, which are the angles upon the other side 
of the base. 

Corollary. Hence every equilateral triangle is also equiangular 

PROP. VI. THE»R. 

Ifttoc angles of a tnangU he equal to one another^ the sides which subtend 
or are opposite to them, are also equal to one another. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle ABC equal to the angle ACB i 
the side AB is also equal to the side AC. 

For, if AB be not equal to AC, one of them is 
greater than the other: Let AB be the greater, 
and from it cut (3. 1.) off DB equal to AC the 
less, and join DC ; therefore, because in the tri- 
angles DBC, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BO 
common to both, the two sides DB, BC are equal 
to the two AC, CB, each to each ; but the angle 
DBC is also equal to the angle ACB ; therefore 
the base DC is equal to the base AB, and the area 
of the triangle DBC is equal to that of the triangle 
(4. 1.) ACB, the less to the greater ; which is ab- 
surd. Therefore, AB is not unequal to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it 

CoR. Hence every equiangular triangle is also equilateraL 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

* 

Upon the same base^ and on the same side of it, there cannot be two triangles, 
that have their sides which are terminated in one extremity of the base 
equal to one another, and likewise those which are terminated in the other 
extremity, equal to one another. 

Let there be two triangles ACB, ADB, upon the same base AB, and 
upon the same side of it, which have their sides CA, DA, terminated in A 
equal to one another ; then their sides CB, DB, terminated in B, cannot 
be equal to one another. 

Join CD, and if possible let CB be 1^ 

equal to DB ; then, in the case in which ^ 

^ vertex of each of the triangles is with- 
out the other triangle, because AC is 
equal to AD, the angle ACD is equal (5. 
l.)to the angle ADC: But the angle 
ACD is greater than the angle BCD ; 
tlierefcMre the angle ADC is greater also 
than BCD ; much more then is the angle 
BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
beoanse CB is equal to DB, the angle 
BDC 18 equal (5. 1.) to the angle BCD ; 
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but it has been demonstrated to be greater tban It ; which is impoosA- 
ble. 

But if one of the vertices, as D, 
be within the other triangle ACB ; 
produce AC, AD to E, F ; therefore, 
because AC is equal to AD in the 
triangle ACD, the angles £CD, FDC 
upon the other side of the base CD 
are equal (5. 1.) to one another, but 
the angle ECD is greater than the 
angle BCD ; wherefore the angle 
FDC is likewise greater than BCD ; 
much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
BCD ; but BDC has been proved to be greater than the same BCD ; 
which is impossible. The case in which the vertex of one triangle is 
upon a side of the other, needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated in one extrem 
ity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those which are termina 
ted in th^ other extremity equal to one another. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

If two triangles heme two sides of the one equal to two sides of the othet 
each to each, emd have likewise their bases equal; the angle which is contain 
ed by the two sides of the one shaU be equal to the angle contained by the two 
sides of the other. 

• 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC, equal 
to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to DF ; 
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and also the base BC equal to the base EF. The angle BAC is equal tc 
•he angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point B be on E, and the straight line BC upon EF ; the point C shall also 
coincide with the point F, because BC is equal to EF : therefore BC coin- 
ciding with EF, BA and AC shall coincide with ED and DF ; for, if 
BA and CA do not coincide with ED and FD, but have a different situa- 
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tion, as EG and FG ; then, upon the same hase EF, and upon the samo 
«ide of it, there can be two triangles EDF, EGF,that have their sides which 
are terminated in one extremity of the base equal to (me another, and like- 
wise their sides terminated in the other extremity ; but this is impossible 
(7. 1.) ; therefore, if the base BC coincides with the base EF, the sides 
BA, AC cannot but coincide with the sides ED, DF ; wherefore likewise 
the angle BAC coincides with the angle EDF, and is equal (8. Ax.) to it 

PROP. IX. PROB. 

To bisect a given rectilineal angU^ that is^ to divide it into two equal angles. 

Let BAC be the given rectilineal angle, it is required to bisect it. 

Take any point D in AB, and from AC cut 
(3. 1.) off AE equal to AD ; join DE, and upon 
it describe (1. 1.) an equilateral triangle DEF ; 
then join AF ; the straight line AF iHsects 
the angle BAC. 

Because AD is equal to A£, and AF is com- 
mon to the two triangles DAF, £AF ; the two 
sides DA, AF, are equal to the two sides EA, 
AF, each to each ; but the base DF is also 
equal to the bas# EF ; therefore the angle 
DAF is equal (8. 1 .) to the angle E AF : where- 
fore the given rectilineal angle BAC is bisect- 
ed by the straight line AF. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves BAF, CAF, may be divif 
ded into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given an« 
gle may be divided into four equal parts, into eight, into sixteen, and so on* 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To bisect a gwen finite straight line^ that is, to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two equal 
ftorts. 

Describe (1. 1.) upon it an equilateral triangle ABC, and bisect (9. 1.) 
the angle ACB by the straight line CD. AB is 
cut into two equal parts in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common 
to the two triangles ACD, BCD : the two sides 
AC, CD, are equal to the two BC, CD, each to 
each ; but the angle ACD is also equal to the an- 
gle BCD ; therefore the base AD is equal to the 
base (4. 1.) DB, and the straight line AB is divi- 
ded into two equal parts in the point D. 
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PROP. XI. PROB. 

To drcno a straight Une at right angles to a given straight Une^ from a given 

point in that line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, and C a point given in it ; it is requi- 
led to draw a straight line from the point C at right angles to AB. 

Take any point D in AC, and (3. 1.) make C£ equal to CD, and upon 
DE describe (1. 1.) the equilateral p 

triangle DFE, and join FC ; the 
straight line FC, drawn from the giv- 
en point C, is at right angles to the 
given straight line AB. 

Because DC is equal to C£, and 
FC common to the two triangles 

DCF, ECF, the two sides DC, CF 

are equal to the two EC, CF, each ADC E 

to each ; but the base DF is also equal to the base EF ; therefore the 
angle DCF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle ECF ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles. But, when the adjacent angles which one straight line makes with 
another straight line are equal to one another, each of them is called a 
right (7. def.) angle ; therefore each of the angles DCF, ECF, is a right 
angle. Wherefore, from the given point C, in the givea straight line AB, 
FC has been drawn at right angles to AB. 

PROP. XII. PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line, of an unlimited 

length, from a given point unthout it. 

het AB be a given straight line, which may be produced to any length 
both ways, and let C be a point without it. It is required to draw a straight 
line perpendicular to AB from the 
point C. 

Take any point D upon the other 
side of AB,and from the centre C, at 
the distance CD, describe (3. Post.) 
the circle EOF meeting AB in F, G : 
and bisect (10. 1.) FG in H, and join 
CF, CH, CG ; the straight line CH, 
drawn from the given point C, is per- 
pendicular to the given straight fine AB. 

Because FH is equal to HG, and HC common to {he two triangles FHC, 
GHC, the two sides FH, HC are equal to the two GH, HC, each to each , 
but the base CF is also equal (11. Def. 1.) to the base CG ; therefore the 
angle CHF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle CHG ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles ; now when a straight line standing on a straight line makes the ad- 
jacent angles equal to one another, each of them is a right angle, and 
the straight line which stands upon the other is called a perpendicular to 
tt ; therefore from the given point C a perpendicular CH has been drawn 
10 the given st^ight line AB. 
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PROP. XIII. THE OR. 

The angles which one straight line makes with another upon one side of it, are 
either two right angles, or are together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line AB make with CD, upon one side of it the angles 
CBA, ABD ; Uiese are either two right angles, or are together equal to two 
right angles. 

For, if the angle CBA be equal to ABD, each of them is a right angle 
(Def. 7.) ; but, if not, from the point B draw BE at right angles (11. 1.) 

A ^ A 
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to CD ; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are two right angles. Now, the 
angle CBE is equal to the two angles CBA, ABE together; add the an- 
gle EBD to each of these equals, and the two angles CBE, EBD will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the three CBA, ABE, EBD. Again, the angle DBA is 
equal to the two angles DBE, EBA ; add to each of these equak the angle 
ABC ; then will the two angles DBA, ABC be equal to the three angles 
DBE, EBA, ABC ; but the angles CBE, EBD have been demonstrated 
to be equal to the same three angles ; and things that are equal to the same 
are equal (1. Ax.) to one another ; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are 
equal to the angles DBA, ABC ; but CBE, EBD, are two right angles ; 
therefore DBA, ABC ; are together equal to two right angles. 

Cor. The sum of all the angles, formed on the same side of a straight 
line DC, is equal to two right angles ; because their sum is equal to that 
of the two adjacent angles DBA, ABC. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If, at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines, upon the opposite 
sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal to two right angles^ 
these two straight lines are in one and the same straight line. 

At the point B in the straight line AB, 
let the two straight lines BC, BD upon 
the opposite sides of AB, make the adja- 
cent angles ABC, ABD equal together 
to two right angles. BD is in the same 
straight Une with CB. 

For if BD be not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same 
•tndght line with it ; therefore, because ^ 

he straight line AB makes angles with r^ 
the straight line CBE, upon one side of 
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it, t'ae angles ABC, ABE are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
but the angles ABC, ABD are likewise together equal to two right angles : 
therefore the angles CBA, ABE are equal to the angles CBA, ABD : 
Take away the common angle ABC, aidd the remaining angle ABE is equal 
(3. Ax.) to the remaining angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is im- 
possible ; therefore BE is not in the same straight line with BC. And in 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD, which therefore is in the same straight line 
with CB. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If'^two straight lines cut one another^ the vertical, or opposite angles are equal. 

Let the two straight lines AB, CD, cut one another in the point E : the 
angle AEC shall be equal to di& angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

For the angles CE A, AED, which the straight line AE makes with the 
straight line CD, are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles : and the 
angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the 
straight line AB, are also together 
equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
therefore the two angles CEA, 
AED are equal to the two AJ5D, 
DEB. Take away the common 
angle AED, and the remaining 
angle CEA is equal. (3. Ax.) to the 
remaining angle DEB, In the 
same manner it may be demonstrated that the angles CEB, AED are 
equal. 

Cor. 1. From this it is manifest, that if two straight lines cut one an- 
other, the angles which they make at the point of their intersection, are 
together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. And hence, all the angles made by any number of straight line? 
meeting in one point, are together equal to four right angles. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR, 

If one Side of a triangle he produced, the eauterior angle is greater than 

either of the interior, and opposite angles^ 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let its side BC be produced to D, the ex- 
terior angle ACD is greater than either of the interior opposite angles 
CBA, BAC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, join BE and produce it to F, and make El^ 
eqiial to BE ; join also FC, and produce AC to G. 

Because AE is equal to EC, and Bfi to EF ; AE, EB are equal to 
C£, EF, each to each ; sgnd the angle AEB is equal (15. 1.) to the 
angle CEF, because they are veortical angles ; therefore the base AB 
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is equal (4. 1 ) to the base CF, and 
the triangle AEB to the triangle 
CEF, and the remaining angles V> 
the remaining angles each to each, 
10 which the equal sides are oppo- 
site ; wherefore the angle BAE is 
equal to the angle EOF; but the 
angle ECD is greater than the an- 
gle ECF ; therefore the angle ECD, 
that is A CD, is greater than BAE : 
in the same manner, if the side BC 
be bisected, it may be demonstrated 
that the angle BCG, that is (15. i.), 
the angle ACD, is greater than the 
angle ABC. 



PROP. XVII. THEO] 

r. 

Any two angles of a triangle are together less ^n two right angles. 

Let ABC be any triangle ; any 
two of its angles together are less 
than two right angles. 

Produce BC to D; and because 
ACD is the exterior angle of the tri- 
togle ABC, ACD is greater (16. 1.) 
than the interior and opposite angle 
ABC ; to each of these add the angle 
ACB ; therefore die angles ACD, 
ACB are greater than the angles 
ABC, ACB ; but ACD, ACB are to- 
gether equal (13. 1.) to two right an- 
gles : therefore the angles ABC, BOA are less than twO right angles. In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that BAC, ACB as aho CAB, ABC, 
are less than two right angles. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

The greater side of every triangle has the greater angle opposite to it* 

Let ABC be a triangle of which the ^ 

tide AC is greater than the side AB ; the 
angle ABC is also grieater than the angle 
BCA. 

From AC, which is greater than AB, 

>cut off (3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and join 

BD : and because ADB is the exterior 

ani^e of the triangle BDC, it is greater 

(16. 1.) than the interior and opposite 
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angle DCB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to ABD, because the side AB is 
equal to the side AD ; therefore the angle ABD is likewise greater than 
the angle ACB; wherefore much more is the angle ABC greater than 
ACB j 

I PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

The greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the greater side, or has 

the greater side opposite to it. 
. .' 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the angle ABC is greater than the 
angle BOA ; th^ side AC is likewise greater than the side AB. 

For, if it be hot greater, AC must either 
be equal to AB, or less than it ; it is not 
equal, because then tke angle ABC would 
be equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACB ; but it is 
not ; therefore AC is not equal to AB ; nei- 
ther is it less \ because then the angle ABC 
would be less (18. l.Uhan the angle ACB ; 
but it is not ; therefo^fthe side AC is not "n" 
less than AB ; and it has been shewn that 
it is not equal to AB ; therefore AC is greater than AB. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third side. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; any two sides of it together arc greater than 
the third side, viz. the sides BA, AC greater than the side BC ; and AB, 
BC greater than AC ; and BC, CA greater than AB. 

Produce B A to the point D, and make _. 

(3. 1.) AD equal to AC ; and join DC. ^ 

Because DA is equal to AC, the an- . 

gle ADC is likewise equal (5. 1.) to " 

ACD ; but the angle BCD is greater 
than the angle ACD ; therefore the an- 
gle BCD is greater than the angle 
ADC ; and because the angle BCD of 
the triangle DCB is greater than its an- B C 

gle BDC, and that the greater (19. 1.) side is opposite to the greater an- 
gle ; therefore the side DB is greater than the side BC ; but DB is equal 
to BA and AC together ; therefore BA and AC together are greater than 
BC. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the sides AB, 
BC are greater than CA, and BC, CA greater than AB. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This may be demonstrated without producing any of the sides : thus, 
^he line BC, for example, is the shortest distance from B to C ; therefore 
BC is less than BA+AC or BA+AOBC. -J^ 
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, (f , PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

If from the ends of one side of a triangle, there he drawn two straight 
tines to a point unlhin the triangle, these two lines shall be less than the 
other two sides of the triangle, but shall contain a greater angle. 

Let the two straight lines BD, CD be drawn from B, C, the ends ol 
the side BC of the triangle ABC, to the point D within it; BD and DC 
are less than the other two sides BA, AC of the triangle, but contain an 
angle BDC greater than the angle BAC. 

Produce BD to E ; and because two sides of a triangle (20. 1.) are 
greater than the third side, the two sides B A, 
A£ of the triangle ABE are greater than BE. 
To each of these add EC ; therefore the 
sides BA, AC are greater than BE, EC : 
Again, because the two sides CE, ED, of 
the triangle CED are greater than CD, if 
DB be added to each, the sides CE, EB, 
will be greater than CD, DB ; but it has 
been shewn that BA, AC are greater than 
BE, EC ; much more then are BA, AC great* 
er than BD, DC. ^ 

Again, because the exterior angle of a 
triangle (16. 1.) is greater than the interior and opposite angle, the exte- 
rior angle BDC of the triangle CDE is greater than CED ; for the same 
reason, the exterior angle CEB of the triangle ABE is greater than BAC ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the angle BDC is greater than the 
angle CEB ; much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle 
BAC. 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

T# construct a triangle of which the sides shaU be eqtud to thrm given 
straight lines ; but any two whatever of these lines must be greater thfln 
the third (20. 1.). 

Let A, B, C be the three given 
straight lines, of which any two 
whatever are greater than the 
third, viz. A and B greater than 
C ; A and C greater than B ; and 
B and C than A. It is required 
to make a triangle of which the 
sides shall be equal to A, B, C, 
each to each. 

Take a straight line DE, ter- 
minated at the point D, but un- 
limited towards E, and make 
(a 1.) DF equal to A, FG to B, 
.and GH equal to C ; and from 
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the centre F, at the distance FD, describe (3. Post.) the circle DKL , 
and from the centre G, at the distance GH, describe (3. Post.) another 
circle HLK ; and join KF, KG ; the triangle KFG has its sides equal to 
the three straight lines, A, B, C. 

Because the point F is the centre of the circle DKL, FD is equal (11. 
Def.) to FK ; but FD Is equal to the straight line A ; therefore FK is 
equal to A : Again, because G is the centre of the circle LKH, GH is 
equal (11. Def.) to GK; but GH is equal to 0; therefore, also, GK is 
equal to C ; and FG is equal to B ; therefore the three straight lines KF, 
FG, GK, are equal to the three A, B, C : And therefore the triangle 
KFG has its three sides KF, FG, GK equal to the three given straight 
lines, A, B C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If one of the sides were greater than the sum of the other two, the arcs 
would not intersect each other : but the solution will always be possible, 
when the sum of two sides, any how taken (20. 1.) is greater than the 
third. 

PROP. XXIII. PROB. 

At a given point in a given straight line, to make a rectiUneal angle equal 

to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and A the giiren poiat in it, and DOE 
the given rectilineal angle ; it is required to make an angle at the given 
point A in the given straight line 
AB, tJiat shall be equal to the 
given rectilineal angle DCE. 

Take in CD, CE any pointe D, 
E, and join DE ; and make (22. 
1.) the triangle AF9, the aides 
of which shall be equal to the 
three straight lines, CD, DE, CE, 
so that CD be equal to AF, CE to 
AG, apd DE to FG ; and because 
DC, CE are equal to FA, AG, 
each to each, and the base DE to 
the base FG ; the angle DCE is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle FAG. 
Therefore, at the given point A in the given straight line AB, the angle 
FAG is made equal to the given rectilineal angle DCE. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR, 

If two triangles have tvoo sides of the one equal to two sides of the other , each 
to each, hut the angle contained by the two sides of the one greater than 
the angle contained by the two sides pf the other ; the base of that which 
has the greater angle shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two DE, DF each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and AC to 
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DF ; but the angle BAG greater than the angle EDF ; the base BC is 
also greater than the base £F. 

Of the two sides DE, DF, let DE be the side which is not greater than 
the other, and at the point D, in the straight line DE, make (23. 1.) the 
angle EDG equal to the angle BAG : and make DG equal (3. l.)to AC 
orDF, andjoinEG, GF. 

Because AB is equal to DE, and AC to DG, the two Bides BA, AC are 
equal to the two ED, DG, each to each, and the angle BAG is equal to 
the angle EDG, therefore 

the base BCis^qual (4.1.) ^ JJ 

to the base EG ; and be- 
cause DG is equal to DF, 
the angle DFG is equal 
(5. 1 .) to the angle DGF ; 
but the angle DGF is 
greater {ban the angle 
EGF ; therefore the angle 
DFG is greater than EGF ; 
and muchmoreis the angle 
EFG greater than the 
angle EGF; and because 
the angle EFG of the triangle EFG is greater than its angle EGF, and 
because the greater (19. l.)side is (^[^posite to the greater angle, the side 
EG is greater than the aide EF ; but EG is equal to BC ; and therefore 
also BC is greater than £F. 





PROP. XXV, THEOR. 

If two triangUi haw tw6 ^des of the one etjual to two sides of the other, each 
to each, but the base of the one greater than the base of the other ; the angle 
contained by the sides of that which has the greater basCf shall be greater 
than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides, AB, AC, 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, m. AB equal to DE, and 
AC to DF : but let the base CB be greater than the base EF, the an^^ 
BAG is likewise greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if it be not greater, it must either be equal to it, or less ; but the 
angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
EDF, because then the base BC 
would be equal (4. 1.) to EF ; but it is 
not ; therefore the angle BAG is not 
equal to the anj^le EDF ; neither is 
it less ; because then the base BO 
would be less (24. 1.) than the basw 
EF ; but it is* not ; therefore the an- 
gle BAG is not less than the angle 
£DF : and it was shewn that it is 
jutf equal to it : therefore the angle 
BAG is greater than the aigle EDF. 
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PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two triangles Have two angles of the one equal to two angles of the other ^ 
each to each ; and one side equal to one side, viz. either the sides adjacent 
to the equal angles , or the sides opposite to the equal angles in each ; then 
shall the othersid^e equal, each to each ; and also the third angle of the 
one to the third angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles which have the angles 
ABC, BCA equal to the angles 
DEF, EFD, viz. ABC to DEF, 
and BCA to EFD, also one side 
equal to one side ; and first, let 
those sides be equal which are 
adjacent to the angles that are 
equal in the two triangles, viz. 
EC to EF ; the other sides 
shall be equal, each to each, viz. 
AB to DE, and AC to DF ; and B 
the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

For, if AB be not equal to DE, one of them must be the greater. Let 
AB be the greater of the two, and make BG equal to DE, and join GC ; 
therefore, because BG is ec^ual to DE, and BC to EF, the two ^ides GB, 
BC are equal to the two, DE, EF, each to each ; and the angle GBC is 
equal to the adgle DEF; therefore the base GC is equal (4. 1.) to the 
base DF, and the triangle GBC to the triangle DEF, and the other angles 
to the other angles, each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle GOB is equal to the angle DFE, but DFE is, by the 
hjrpothesis, equal to the angle BCA ; wherefore also the angle BCG is 
equal to the angle BCA, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; 
therefore AB is not unequal to DE, that is, it is equal to it ; and BC is 
equal to EF ; therefore the two AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, 
each to each ^ and the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF ; therefore 
the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base DF, and the angle BAC to the 
angle EDF. 

Next, let the sides which are 
opposite to equal angles ' in each 
triangle be equal to one another, 
viz. AB to DE ; likewise in this 
case, the other sides shall be 
equal, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; 
and also the third angle BAC to 
the third EDF. 

For, if BC be not equal to EF, 
let BC be the greater of them, 
and make BH equal to EF, and 
ioin AH; and because BH is 
equal to EF, and AB to DE ; the two AB, BH are «qual to the two 
DE, EF each to each ; and they contain equal angles ; therefore (4. 1 .) 
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the base AH is equal to the base DF, and the triangle ABH to the trian- 
gle D£F, and the other angles are et^ual, each to each, to which the equal 
sides are opposite ; therefore the angle BHA is equal to the angle EFD; 
but EFD is equal to the angle BCA ; therefore also the angle BHA is equal 
to tke angle BCA, that is, the exterior angle BHA of the triangle AHC is 
equal to its interior and opposite angle BCA, which is impossible (16. 1.) ; 
wherefore BC is not unequal to EF, that is, it is equal to it; and AB is 
equal to DE ; therefore the two, AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, each 
to each ; and they contain equal angles ; wherefore the base AC is equal 
to the base DF, and the third angle BAC to the thu-d angle EDF. 

PROP. XXVn. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon ttoo other straight lines makes the alter 
angles equal to one another, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let the straight line EF, which falls upon the two straight lines ^B, 
CD make the sdtemate angles AEF, EFD equal to one another ; AB is 
parallel to CD. ^ 

For, if it be not parallel, AB and CD being prodficed shall meet either 
towards B, D, or towards A, C ; let them be pr6dlit9ed and meet towards 
B, D in the point G; therefore GEF is a triangle, and its exterior angle 
AEF is greater (16. 1.) than the interior and opposite angle EFG ; but it 
is also equal to it, which is im- 
possible : therefore, AB and CD 
being produced, do not meet to- 
wards B, D. In like manner it 
may be demonstrated that they 
do not meet towards A, C ; but 
those straight lines which meet 
neither way, though produced 
ever so far, are parallel (30. Def.) 

to one another. AB therefore is parallel to CD. 

» 

PROP. XXVin. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the exterior an 
gU equal to the interior and opposite upon the same side of the line ; or 
makes the interior angles upon the same side together equal to two nghi 
angles ; the two straight lines are parallel to one another. 

Let the straight line EF, which 
falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD, make the exterior angle EGB 
equal to GHD, the interior and oppo- 
site angle upon the same side ; or let it 
make the interior angles on the same 
side BGH, GHD together equal to two 
right angles ; AB is parallel to CD. 

Because the angle EGB is equal to 
the angle GHD, and also (15. 1.) to the 
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angle AGH, the angle AGH is equal to the angl« GHl) ; and they are th < 
alternate angles ; therefore AB Ib parallel (27. 1.) to CD. Again, hecausi* 
the angles BGH, GHD are equal (hyp. )to two right angles, and AGJH, BGH, 
are also equal (13. 1.) to two right angles, the angles AGH, BGH are equal 
to the angles BGH, GHD : Take away the common angle BGH ; therefore 
the remaining angl« AGH is equal to the remaining angle GHD ; and they 
are alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

CoR. Hence, when two straight lines are perpendicular to a third line, 
th^y will be parallel to each other. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

-If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines ^ it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one anotlier ; and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
and opposite upon the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles upon 
th^ same side together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall upon the parallel straight lines AB, CD ; 
the alternate angles AGH, GHD are equal to one another ; and the exte- 
rior angle EGB is equal to the interior and opposite, upon the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles BGH, GHD upon the same side are 
together equal to two right angles. , 

For if AGH be not equal to GHD, let KG be drawn making the angle 
KGH equal to GHD, and produce KG to Ly then KL will be parallel to 
CD (27. 1 .) ; but AB is also paral- 
lel to CD ; therefore two straight 
lines are drawn through the same 
point G, parallel to CD, and yet 
not coinciding with one another, 
which is impossible (11. Ax.) The 
angles AGH,, GHD therefore are 
not unequal, that is, they are equal 
to one another. Now, the an^e 
EGB is equal to AGH (15. 1.) ; 
and AGH is proved to be equal 
to GHD ; therefore EGB is like- 
wise equal to GHD ; add to each of these the angle BGH ; therefore the 
angles EGB, BGH are equal to the angles BGH, GHD ; but EGB, BGH 
are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also BGH, GHD are 
equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. If two lines KL and CD make, with EI^, the two angles KGH, 
G HC together less than two right angles, KG and CH will meet on the side 
of EF on which the two angles are that are less than two right angles. 

For, if not, KL and CD are either parallel, or they meet on the other 
side of EF ; but they are not parallel ; for the angles KGH, GHC would 
ihen be equal to two right angles. Neither do they meet on the other 
eide of EF ; for the angles LGH, GHD would then be two angles of a 
triangle, and less than two right angles ; but this is impossible ; for the 
four angles KGH, HGL, CHG, GHD are together equal to four right 
angles (13 1.) of which the two, KGH, CHG, are by supposition less than 
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two nghx angles ; therefore the other two, HGIf, GHD axe greater than 
two right angles. Therefore, since KL and CD are not parallel, and sinc«i 
they do not meet towards L and D, they must meet if produced toward^ 
K and C. 

Cor. 2. If BGH is a right angle, GHD will be a right angle also; 
therefore every line perpendicular to one of two parallels,^ is perpendicular 
to the other. 

Cor. 3. Sh^ce AGE=BGH,andDHF=:CHG; hence the four acute 
angles BGH, AG£« GHC, DHF, are equal to each other. The same Ia 
the case with the four obtuse angles EGB, AGH, GHD, CHF. It may 
be also observed, that, in adding one of the acute angles to one of the ob- 
tuse, the sum will always be equal to two right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

' The angles just ^oken of, when compared with each other, assume 
different names. BGH, GHD, we have sdready nam^ interior angles on 
the same side ; AGH, GHC, have the same name ; AGH, GHD, are called j^^ 
alternate tn^m(7r angles, or simply alternate; so also, are BGH, GHC; j^fP 
and lastly, EGB, GHD, or EGA, GHC, are called, respectively, the op-^^ 
posite exterior and interior angles ; and EGB, CHF, or AGE, DHF, the 
ttUemate exterior angles. 

PROP. XXX. T^EOR. 

Straight lines which are parallel to the satne straight line are parallel to one 

another. 

Let AB, CD, be each of them parallel to EF ; AB is also parallel to 
CD. 

Let the straight line GHK cut AB, EF, CD ; and because GHK cutu 
the parallel straight lines AB, EF, the 
angle AGH is equal (29. 1.) to the an- 
gle GHF. Again, because the straight 
line GK cuts the parallel straight lines 
EF, CD, the angle GHF is equal (29. 
1.) to the angle GKD: and it was 
shewn that the angle AGK is equal to 
the angle GHF ; therefore .also AGK 
is equal to GKD ; and they are alter- 
nate angles ; therefore AB is parallel - 
(27. 1.) to CD. 

PROP. XXXI. PROB. 

To draw a straight line through a given point parallel to a given straight 

line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line, it is required 
to draw a straight line through the point A, parallel to the straight lin« 
dCSL ^ 




'30 ELEMENTS 

In BC take any point D, and join _ ^? 

AD ; and at the point A, in the •■^ x ™ 

straight line AD, make (23. 1.) the 








angle DAE equal to the angle ADC > .-^ 

and produce the straight line E A to F. a T) C 

Because the straight line AD, which meets the two straight lines BG, 
EF, makes the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, EF it 
parallel (27. 1.) to BC. Therefore the straight line EAF is drawn 
through the given point A parallel to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a side of any triangle he produc§d^ the exterior angle is equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles ; anduhe three interior angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angled^ cr^N.,'> 

Let ABC he a triangle, mnd let one of its sides BC he produced to D ; 
t}iQi exterior angle ACl3 is equal to the two interior and opposite angles 
CAiB, ABC ; and the three interior angles of the triangle, viz. ABC, BCA, 

AB, are together equal to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw 
CE parallel (31. 1.) to the 
straight line AB ; and because 
AB is parallel to CE, and AG 
meets them, the alternate an- 
gles BAG, ACE are equal (29. 
1.) Again, because AB is pa- 
rallel to QE, and BD falls upon 
them, the exterior angle ECD is equal to the interior and opposite angle 
ABC, but the angle ACE was shewn to be equal to the angle BAG ; 
therefore the whole exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and 
opposite angles GAB, ABC ; to these angles add the angle ACB, and 
the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the tb^ree angles CBA, BAG, ACB ; 
but the angles ACD, ACB are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; there- 
fore also the angles CBA, BAG, ACB are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1 . All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

For any rectilineal figure ABGDE can be divided into as many trian- 
gles as the figure has sides, by drawing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of its angles. And, by the preceding proposition, 
all the angles of these triangles are equal 
to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles, that is, as there are sides 
of the figure ; and the same angles are. 
equal to the angles of the figure, together 
with the angles at the point F, which 
is the common vertex of the triangles; 
that is, (2 Cor. 15. 1.) together with four 
right angles. Therefore, twice as many 
right angles as the figure has sides, are 
equal to all the angles of the figure, to- 

/ 
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gether with four right anglea that is, the angles of the figure are equal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure ha^ sides, wanting four. 

Cor. 2. All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together 
equal to four right angles. ^ 

Because every interior angle 

ABC, with its adjacent exterior 

ABD, is equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore all the 
interior, together with all the 
exterior angles of the figure, 
are equal to twice as many 
right angles as there are sides 
of the figure; that is, by the 
foregoing corollary, they are 
equal to all the interior angles 

of the figure, together with -, "i <- 

four right angles ; Sierefore all 351 /^C-^' 

the exterior angles are equal to four right angles. ^ 

~~^0R. 3. Two angles of a triangle being given, or merely their sum, dfa 
third wiU be found by subtracting Qiat sum from two right angles. 

Cor. 4. If two angles of one triangle ^re relpectively equal to two an* 
gies of another, the third angles will ji^ be ti^mji^ and the two triangles 





bat one right angle ; for if there 
g. Still less can a triangle have 

'le, tibe sum of the %vro acute an- 



will be mutually equiangular. 

Cor. 5. In any triangle the] 
were two, the third angle must 
more than one obtuse angle. 

Cor. 6. In every right-angled 
gles is equal to one right angle. 

Cor. 7. Since every equilateral triangle (Cor. 5. 1.) is also equian- 
gular, each of its angles will be equal to the third part of two right angles ; 
so tl|at if the right angle is expressed by unity, the angle of an equilateral 
triangle will be expressed by |> of one right angle. 

Cor. 8. The sum of the angles in a quadrilateral is equal to two righ^ 
angles multiplied by 4 -— 2, which amounts to four right angles ; hence, if 
all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal, each of them will be a right an- 
gle ; a conclusion which sanctions the Definitions 25 and 26. where the 
four angles of a quadrilateral are said to be right, in the case of the rectan- 
gle and the square. 

CoR. 9. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is equal to two right an- 
gles multiplied by 5 — 2, which amounts to six right angles ; hence, when 
a pentagon is equiangular, each angle is equal to the fifth part of six right 
angles, or f of one right angle. 

Cor. 10. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is equal to 2 x (6 — 2), 
or eight right angles ; hei^ce, in the equiangular hexagon, each angle is 
the sixth oart of eight right angles, or ^ of one right angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

en (Cor. 1.) is applied to polygons, which have re-entrant angles, 
BC each re-entrant angle must be regarded as greater than two right 
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And, by joining BD, BE, BF, the 
figure is divided into four triangles, 
which contain eight right angles ; 
that is, as many times two right an- 
gles as there are units in the number 
of sides diminished by two. 

But to avoid all ambiguity, we shall 
henceforth limit our reasoning to 
.. polygons with salient angles, which 
hnight otherwise be named eonvex 
polygons. Every convex polygon is 
such that a straight line, drawn at 
pleasure, cannot meet the contour of 
the polygon in more than two points. 
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Tlie straight lines which join the extremities of two equcd and parallel straight 
lineSf towards the same parts, are also themselves equal and parallel. 

Let AB, CD, .be equal and parallel straight lines, and joined towards 
the same parts by the straight lines AC, BD ; AC, BD are also equal and 
parallel. 

Join BC ; and because AB is Mp&el 
to CD, and BC meets them, the afesilKte 
angles ABC, BCD axe equal (29. 1.); tnd 
because AB is equal to CD, and BC com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, DCB, the 
two aides AB, BC are equal to the two 
DC, CB ; and the angle ABC is equal to C X> 

the angle BCD ; therefore the base AC is equal (4. I.) to the base BD, 
and the triangle ABC to the triangle .BCD, and the other angles to the 
other angles (4. 1.) each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite : 
therefore the angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD ; and because the 
straight line BC meets the two straight lines AC, BD, and makes the al- 
ternate angles ACB, CBD equal to one another, AC is pandlel (27. 1.) to 
BD ; and it was shewn to be equal to it. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and 
parallel, the remaining sides will also be equal and parallel, and the figure 
will be a parallelogram. 

CoR. 2. And every quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are equal, is a 
parallelogram, or has its opposite sides parallel. 

For, having drawn the diagonal BC ; then, the triangles ABC, CBD, 
being mutually equilateral (Ayp.), they are also mutually equiangular 
(Th. 8.), or have their corresponding angles equal ; consequently, the op 
posite sides are parallel ; namely, the side AB parallel to CD, and BD pa 
rallel to AC ; and, therefore, the figure is a parallelogram. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, if the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal 
the opposite sides will likewise be equal and parallel. 

For all the angles of the figure being equal to four right angles (Cor. 8 
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Th. 32.), and Che opposite angles being mutually equal, each pair of adja- 
cent angles must be equal to two right angles ; therefore, the opposite sides 
must be equal and parallel. , 

PROP. XXXIV. THEOR. ' 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another , and 
the diagonal bisects it ; that is, divides it into two equal parts. 




' ff. B. A- Parallelograini is a four-sided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel ; and <^ 
J /- \' (lL ^ ^^ <iiAnieter is a straight line joining two of its opposite angles. .^ 

I^t ACDB be a parallelogram, of which BC is a diameter ; the oppo- 
site sides and angles of the figure are equal to otte imother ; and the diam- 
eter BG bisects it. 

Because AB is parallel to CD, and BC 
meets them, the alternate angles ABC, 
BCD are equU (29. 1.) to one another ; and 
because AC is parallel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles ACB, CBD are 
equal (29. 1.) to one another ; wherefore 
the two triangles ABC, CBD have two an- 
gles ABC, BCA in one, equal to two angles 

dCD, CBD in the other, each to each, and the side BC, which is adja- 
cent V3 these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore their 
other sides are equal, each to each, aad the third angle of the one to the 
ihird angle of the other (26. 1.) ; vw.the side AB to the side CD, and 
AC to BD, and the angle BAC equal to the angle BDC. And because 
ihe angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD, and the angle CBD to the 
angle ACB, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle ACD : 
And the angle BAC has been shewn to be equal to the angle BDC : there- 
fore the opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one an- 
other ; also, its diameter bisects it ; for AB being equal to CD, and BC 
common, die two AB, BC are equal to the two DC, CB, each to each ; 
now the angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD ; therefore the triangle 
• ABC is eqjiud (4. 1.) to the triangle BCD, and the diameter BC dividbs 
the parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts. 

Cor. 1. Two parallel lines^ included between two other parallels, are 
equal. 

Cor. 2. Hence, two parallels are every where equally distant. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, the sum of any two adjacent angles of a paral 
lelogram is equal to two right angles. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

Parallelegrams upon the same base and between the same parailelSf are equo^ 

to one another. 

(see the 2d AND 3d figures.) 

Jm the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF be upon the same base BC, and 
hBtween the same parallels AF, BC ; the parallelogram ABCD is equal to 
dM panllelogram EBCF. 
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If the sides AD, DF of the parallelo- A, 
grams ABCD, DBCF opposite to the base 
BC be terminated in the same point I^; 
it is plain that each of the parallelograms 
is double (34. 1.) of the triangle BDC ; 
and they are therefore equal to one an- 
other. 

But, if the sides AD, EF, opposite to the base BC of the parallelograms 
ABCD,EBCF, be not terminated in the same point ; then, because ABCD 
is a parallelogram, AD is equal (34. 1.) to BC ; for the same reason EP 
is equal to BC ; wherefore AD is equal (1. Ax.) to EF ; and DE is com- 
mon ; therefore the whole, or the remainder, AE is equal (2. or 3. Ax.) to 
the whole, or the remainder DF ; now AB is also equal to DC ; therefore 
the two E A, AB are equal to the two FD, DC, each to each ; but the ex- 

F A ED 





tcrior angle FDC is equal (29. 1.) to the interior EAB, wherefore the base 
£B is equal to the base FC, and the triangle EAB (4. 1.) to the triangle 
FDC. Take the triangle FDC from the trapezium ABCF, and from 3ie 
same trapezium take the triangle EAB ; the remainders will then be equal 
(3. Ax.) that is, the parallelogram ABCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 

Parallelogrcuns upon equal basesj and between the same parallels^ are equal t» 

one another. 

Let ABCD, EFGH be parallelograms upon equal bases BC, FG, md 
between the same parallels AH, * t* tp tr 

BG ; the parallelogram ABCD A D E H 

is equal to EFGH. 

Join BE, CH ; and because 
BC is equal to FG, and FG to 
(34. 1.) EH, BC is equal to EH ; 
and they are parallels, and join- 
ed towards the same parts by the 
straight lines BE, CH : But 
straight lines which join equal and parallel straight lines towards the same 
parts, are themselves equal and parallel (33. 1.) ; therefore EB, CH are 
both equal and {Parallel, and EBCH is a parallelogram ; and it is equal 
(35 1.) to ABCD, becaui^e it is upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AH : For the like reason, the parallelogram EFGH 
is equal to the same EBCH : Therefore also the parallelogram ABOI> it 
equal to EFGH. 
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PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

Trim gles upon the same hase^ and between the same paraUels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same base EC, and between 
the same parallels, AD, EC : The 

triangle ABC is equal to the trian- jE A D F 

gie DBC. 

Produce AD both wajs to the 
points £, F, and through B draw (31. 
1.) BE parallel to CA ; and through 
C draw CF parallel to ED : There- 
fore, each of the figures EEC A, 
DBCF is a parallelogram ; and EEC A 
is equal (35. 1.) to DBCF, because they are upon the same base EC, and 
between the same parallels EC, EF ; but the triangle ABC is the half of 
the parallelogram EECA, because the diameter AB bisects (34. 1.) it; 
and the triangle DBC is the half of the parallelogram DBCF, because 
the diameter DC bisects it ; and the halves of equal things are equal (7. 
Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEC. 

PROP. XXXVIII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon equal bases^ and between the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases EC, EF, and between 
the same parallels EF, AD : The triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF 

Produce AD both ways to the points G, H, and through B draw EG 
parallel (31. L) to CA, and through F draw FH parallel to ED : Then 
each of the figures GECA, ^ A n TT 

DEFH is a parallelogram; ^ =^ ^ ^ 

and they are equal to (36. 1.) 
one another, because they aie 
upon equal bases EC, EF, and 
between the same parallels 
BF, GH ; and the triangle 

ABC is the half (34. 1 .) of the ^ ±— ;i ^ 

parallelogram GBCA,because ^ Vj ti r 

the diameter AE bisects it; and the triangle DEF is the half (34. 1.) of 
the parallelogram DEFH, because the diameter DF bisects it : But the 
halves of equal things are equal (71 Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle DEF. 

PROP. XXXIX. THEOR. 

Equal triangles upon the same base^ and upon the same side ofit^ are between 

the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same base EC, and udod 
die same side of it ; &ey are between the same parallels. 
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Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; for, if it is not, through the point A 
draw (31. 1.) AE paraltel to BC, and join EC : a -fv 

The triangle ABC, is equal (37, 1.) to the tri- '^ ^ 

angle E6C, because it is upon the same hase 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, AE : 
Bat the triangk ABC is eqftfal to tbe trfangle 
BDC ; therefore also the triangle BBC is equal 
to the triangle EBC, the greater to the iebs, 
which is impossiUe : Therefore AE is not par- 
allel to BC. In the same manner, it miety foe 
demonstrated &at no other line but AD is panllel io BC ; AD b there- 
fore parallel to it. 

fROP. XL. THEOR. 

Equal triangles on the same side of hoses vjhich are equal &nd in the same 

straight UnSf are between the samefaraMs. 

Let (,he equal triangles ABC, DEF be upon p^iul bMes BC* EF« m 
"^e same etnight iiwe BF, and(to« 
wards the same parts J they ate be- 
tween the same paraliek. 

Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; 
for, if it is not, through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BF, and join GF. 
The triangle ABC is equd ^58. 1.) 
to the triangle GEF, because they 
are upon equal bases BC, £F, and 
between die same parallels BF, 
AG: But the triangle ABC is e^jual to the triangle DEF ; therefore also 
the triangle DEF is eqaad to the triiaogle 6£F, tiie greater to the less, 
which is impossible ; therefore AG is not parallel to BF ; and in the same 
manner it may be demonstrated that there is i&o other parallel to it but 
AD ; AD is Uierefore parallel to BF. 

PROP. XLL THEOR. 

If a paraMelogram and a triangle he upon the same hase^ and' between the 
same parallel^ the parallelogram is deuble of the triangle* 

Let the parallelogram ABCD and tbe tri- 
angle EBC be upon die sane base BC and 
between the same parallels BC, AE; the 
parallelogram ABCD is doable of the tidaA* 
gie EBC. 

Join AC ; then the triangle ABC is equal 
(37. 1.) to the triangle EBC, because they 
are upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AE. But the parallelo- 
gram ABCD is double (34. 1.) of the triangle 
ABC, because the diameter AC divides it 
into two equal parts ; wherefore ABOD is also dooUe of the triangle EBC 
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PROP. XLII. PROB. 

Ta describe a parallelogram that shall be equal to a given triangle^ and have 
one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle^ 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the given rectilineal angle. It 
is required to describe a parallelogram that shall be equal to the given tri- 
angle ABC, and have one of its angles equal to D. 

Bisect (10. 1.) BC in £, join A£, and at the point E in the straight line 
EC make (23. 1.) the angle CEF equal to D ; and through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BC, and through C draw CO (31. 1.) parallel to £F ; 
Therefore FECG is a parallelogram : a to 

And because BE is equal to EC, the ■*^ 

triangle ABE is likewise equal (38. 

1.) to the triangle AEC, since mey 

are upon equal bases BE, EC, and 

between the same parallels BC, AG ; 

therefore the triangle ABC is double 

of the triangle AEC. And the paral* 

lelogram FECG is likewise double 

(41. 1.) of the triangle AEC, because 

it is upon the same base, and between 

the same paxallels: Therefore the parallelogram FECG is<equal to the 

triangle ABC, and it has one of its angles CEF equal to the given angle 

D : Wherefore there has been described a paarallelogram FECG equal to 

a given triangle ABC» having one of its angles CEF equal to tlie given 

angle D. 

Cor. Hence, if the angle D be a right angle, the parallelogram EFGC 
wilt be a reetaagle, equiTBlenk to the triangle ABC ; and therefore the 
same constnictiom will apply to the problem : to make a triangle equivalent 
to a given reetangk. 

PROP. XLIII*. THEOR. 

The complements of the paraUehgrams which are about the diameter of any 

parallelogram^ are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram of which the diameter is AC ; let EH, 
FG be the parallelbgrams about AC, that is, through which AC passes, and 
let BK, KD be the other parallelograms, 
which make up the whole figure ABCD, 
and are therefbre caUedthe complements ; 
The complement BK i^ eqj^al to the com- 
plemei^t KD. 

Because ABCD is a parallelogram and 
AC its diameter, the triangle ABC is 
equal (34. 1.) to the triangle ADC : And 
because EKHA is a parallelogram, and 
AK its diameter, the triangle AEK is 
equal to the triangle AHK : For the same 
reason, the triangle KGC is equal to the 
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triangle KFC. Then, because the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle 
AHK, and the triangle KGC to the triangle KFC ; the triangle AEK, to- 
gether with the triangle KGC, is equal to the triangle AHK, together with 
the triangle KFC : But the whole triangle ABC is equal to the whole 
ADC ; therefore the remaining complement BK is equal to the remaining 
complement KD. 



PROP. XLIV. PROB. 

To a given straight line to apply a par allelogram^which shall he equal to a given 
triangle f and have one of its angles ejual to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and C the given triangle, and D the 
given rectilineal angle. It is required to apply to the straight line AB a 
parallelogram equal to the triangle C, and having an angle equal to D. 
Make (42. 1.) the parallelogram BEFG equal to the triangle C, having tho 




angle EBG equal to the angle D, and the side BE in the same straight 
line with A B : produce FG to H, and through A draw (3L L) AH parallel 
to BG or EF, and join HB. Then because the straight line HF falls upon 
the parallels AH, EF, the angles AHF, HFE, are together equal (2|M:.) 
10 two right angles ; wherefore the angles BHF, HFE are less than two 
right angles ; But straight lines which with another straight line make the 
interior angles, upon the same side less than two right angles, do meet if pro- 
duced (1 Cor. 29. 1.) : Therefore HB, FE will meet, if produced ; let them 
meet in K, and through K draw KL parallel to E A or FH, and produce HA, 
GB to the points L, M : Then HLKF is a parallelogram, of which the diam- 
eter is HK,and AG, ME are the parallelograms about HK; and LB, BF are 
the complements ; therefore LB is equal (43. 1.) to BF : but BF is equal 
to the triangle C ; wherefore LB is equal to the triangle C ; and because 
the angle GBE is equal (15. 1.) to the angle ABM, and likewise to the an* 
gle D ; the angle ABM is equal to the angle D : Therefore the parallelo- 
gram LB, which is applied to the straight line AB, is equal to the triangle 
C, and has the angle ABM equal to the angle D. 

Cor. Hence, a triangle may be converted into an equivitlent rectangle, 
having a side of a given length : for, if the angle D be a right angle, and 
AB the given side, the parallelogram ABML will be a rectangle equiva 
lent to the triangle C. 
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PROP. XLV. PROB. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure^ and having 

an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABCD be the given rectilineal figure, and E the given rectilineal 
angle. It is required to describe a parallelogTam equal to ABCD, and hav- 
ing an angle equal to £. 

Join DB, and describe (42. 1.) the parallelogram FH equal to the tri- 
angle ADB, and having the angle HKF equal to the angle E ; and to the 
straight line GH (44. 1 .) apply the parallelogram GM equal to the triangle 
DBC, having the angle GHM equal to the angle E. And because the an- 
gle E is equal to each of the angles FKH, GHM, the angle FKH is equal 
to GHM ; add to each of these the angle KHG ; therefore the angles 
FKH, KHG are equal to the angles KHG, GHM ; but FKH, KHG are 
equal (29. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also KHG, GHM are equal 
to two right angles : and because at the noint H in the straight lines GH, 




the two straight lines KH, HM, upon the opposite sides of GH, make the 
adjacent angles equal to two right angles, KH is in the same straight line 
(14. 1.) withHM. And because the straight line HG meets the parallels 
KM, FG, the alternate angles MHG, HGF are equal (29. 1.) ; add to each 
of these the angle HGL : therefore the angles MHG, HGL, are equal to 
the angles HGF, HGL : But the angles MHG, HGL, are equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; wherefore also the angles HGF, HGL, are equal to two 
right angles, and FG is therefore in the same straight line with GL. And 
because KF is parallel to HG, and HG to ML, KF is parallel (30. 1.) to 
ML ; bat KM, FL are parallels : wherefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 
And because the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelogram HF, and the 
triangle DBC to the parallelogram GM, the whole rectilineal figure ABCD 
is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM ; therefore the parallelogram 
KFLM has been described equal to the given rectilineal figure ABCD, hav- 
ing the angle FKM equal to the given angle E. 

CoR. From this it is manifest how to a given straight line to apply a 
parallelogram, which shall have an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle, 
and shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure, viz, by applying (44. 1 .) 
to the given straight line a parallelogram equal to the first tnangle ABD, 
Mid having an angle equal to the given angle. 
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PROP. XLVI. PROB. 
To describe a square upon a given straight line. 

Let A B be the given straight lino : it is required to describe a square 
upon AB. 

From the point A draw (11. L) AC at right angles to AB ; and make 
(3. l.)AD equal to AB,and through the point D draw DE parallel (31. 1.) 
to AB, and through B draw BE parallel to AD ; therefore ADEB is a par- 
allelogram ; whence AB is, equal (34. 1.) to DE, and AD to BE ; but BA 
is equal to AD : therefore the four straight 
lines BA, AD, DE, EB are equal to one an- 
other, and the parallelogram ADEB is equi- 
lateral ; it is likewise rectangular ; for the 

straight line AD meeting the parallels, AB, D E, D | i — iB 

makes the angles BAD, ADE equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; but BAD is a right angle ; 
therefoi^e also ADE is a right anglejfbw the 
opposite angles of parallelograms are equal (34. 
1.) ; therefore each ofthe opposite angles ABE, 
BED is a right angle ; wherefore the figure 
ADEB is rectangular, and it has been demon- 
strated that it is equilateral ; it is therefore a 
square, and it is described upon the given straight line AB. 

Cor. Hence every parallelogram that has one right angle has all its an- 
gles right angles. ^ 

PROP. XLVIL THEOR. ' 

In any right angled triangle^ the square which as described upon the side 
subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides 
which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle having the right angle BAC ; the 
square described upon the side BC is equal to the squares described upon 
BA, AC. 

On BC describe (46. 1.) the square BDEC, and on BA, AC the squares 
GB, HC ; and through A draw (31. 1.) AL parallel to BD or CE, and join 
AD, FC ; then, because each of the angles BAC, BAG is a right angle 
(25. def.), the two straight lines AC, AG upon the opposite sides of AB, 
make with it at the point A the adjacent angles equal to two right an- 
gles; therefore CA is. in the same straight line (14. 1.) with AG; for 
the same reason, AB and AH are in the same straight line. Now be- 
cause the angle DBC is equal to the angle FBA, each of thom being a 
right angle, adding to each the angle ABC, the whole angle DBA will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the whole FBC ; and because the two sides AB, BD 
are equal to the two FB, BC each to each, and the angle DBA equal to 
the angle FBC, therefore the base AD is equal (4. 1.) to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD to the triangle FBC. But the parallelogram BL 
is double (41. 1.) of the triangle ABD, because they are upon the same 
base, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, AL; and Uie square GB 
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is double of ^be triangle BFC be- 
cause tbese also are upon tbe same 
base FB, and between the same par- 
allels FB, GC. Now the doubles 
of equals are equal (6. Ax.) to one an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram 
BL is equal to the square GB : And 
in the same manner, by joining AE, 
BK, it is demonstrated that the par- 
allelogram CL is equal to the square 
HC. Therefore, die whole square 
BDEC is equal to the two squares 
GB, HO ; and the square BDEC is 
described upon, the straight line BC, 
and the squares GB, HC upon BA, 
AC : wherefore tbe squtire upon the 
side BG is equal to the squares upon 
the sides BA, AC. 

CoR. 1 . Hence, the square of one of the sides of a right angled triangle 
is equivalent to the square of the hypotenuse diminished by the square of 
the other aide ; which is thus expressed : AB^z^BC* — AC^. 

Cor. 2. If AB= AC ; that is, if the triangle ABC 1be right angled and 
isosceles; BC2=2AB2=2AC2 ; therefore, BCrrABy^ 2. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, if two right angled triangles have two sides of 
the one, equal to two corresponding sides of the other ; their third sides 
will also be equal, and the triangles will be identical, 

prop". XLVHI. THEOR. 

If the square described upon one of the sides, of a triangle, he equal to the 
squares described upon the other two sides of it; the angle contained hif 
these two sides is^a right angle. 

If the square described upon BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
be equal to the squares upon the other aides BA, AC, the angle BAG is 
a right angle. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AD at right angles to AC, and make 
AD equal to BA, and join DC. Then because DA is equal to AB, the 
square of DA is equal to the square of AB ; To 
each of these add the square of AC ; therefore the 
squares of DA, AC are equal to the squares of BA, 
AC. But^e square of DC is equal (47. 1.) to 
the squares of DA, AC, because DAC is a right 
angle ; and the square of BC, by h3rpothesis, is 
equal to the squares of BA, AC ; therefore, the 
square of DC is equal to the square of BC ; and 
therefore also the side DC is equal to the side BC. 
And because the side DA is equal to AB, and AC 
common to the two triangles DAC, BAG, and the base DC likewise equai 
to the base BC, the an^e DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BAG : But 
DAC is a right angle ; &erefore also BAG is a right angle. 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 




PROP. A. THEOR. 

A perpendicular is the shortest line that can he dravmfrom a pointy situated 
without a straight line, to that line : any tfoo oblique lines drawn from the 
same point on different sides of the perpendicular , cutting off equal distances 
on the other line, will be equal ; and any two other oblique lines, cutting off 
unequal distances, the one which lies farther from the perpendicular will 
be the longet. 

If AB, AC, AD, &c. Ibe lines drawn from the given point A, to the in- 
definite straight line DE,-of which AB is perpendicular; then shall the 
perpendicular AB he less than AC, and AC less than AD, and so on. 

For, the angle ABC being a right one, 
the angle ACB is acute, (17. 1.) or less 
than the angle ABC. But the less angle 
of a triangle is subtended by the less side 
(19. 1.) therefore, the side AB is less than 
the side AC. 

Again, if BC=BE; then the two ob- 
lique lines AC, AE, are equal. For the 
side AB is common to the two triangles 
ABC, ABE, and the contained angles ABC 
and ABE equal; the two triangles must 
be equal (4. 1.) ; hence AE, AC are equal. 

Finally, the angle ACB being acute, as before, the adjacent angle AQD 
will be obtuse ; since (13. 1.) these two angles are together equal to two 
right angles ; and the angle ADC is acute, because the angle ABD is 
right ; consequently, the angle ACD is greater than the angle ADC ; and, 
wince the greater side is opposite to the greater angle (19. 1.) ; therefore 
the side AD is greater than the side AC. 

CoR. 1. The perpendicular measures the true distance of a point from 
a line, because it is shorter than any other distance. 

Cor. 2. Hence, also, every point in a perpendicular at the middle point 
of a given straight line, is equally distant from the extremities of that line. 

Cor. 3. From the same point, three equal straight lines cannot be 
drawn to the same straight line ; for if there could, we should have two 
equal oblique lines on the same side of the perpendicular, which is impos- 
sible. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

When the hypotenuse and one side of a right angled triangle, are respective' 
ly equal to the hypotenuse and one side of another ; the two right angled 
triangles are equal. 

Suppose the hypotenuse AC=DF, and the side ABz=DE ; the right 
angled triangle ABC will be equal to the right angled triangle I)EF. 
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Their equality would be manifest, if the third sides BO and EF were 
<^qual . I f possible, suppose that those sides are not equal, and that BC is the 
greater. Take BH=EF (3. 1.) ; and join AH. The triangle ABH=DEF ; 
for the right angles B and E,are 
equal, the side AB=DE, and BH 
=£F ; hence, these triangles are 
equal (4. 1.), and consequently 
AH=DF. Now (by hyp.), we 
have DF=AC; and therefore, 
AH=AC. But by the last prop- 
osition, the oblique line AC can- 
not be equal to the oblique line 
AH, which lies nearer to the per- 
pendicular AB; therefore it is 
impossible that BC can differ 
from £F ; hence, then, the trian- 
gles ABC and DEF are equal. 




H C 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

Two angles are equal if their sides be par<Ulel, each to eaeh^ and lying m the 

same direction. 



If the straight lines AB, AC be parallel 
to DF, DE ; the angle BAC is equal to 
EDF. 

For, draw GAD through the Tertices. 
And since AB is parallel to DF, the ex- 
terior angle GAB is (29. 1.) equal to GDF ; 
and, for the same reason, GAC is equal to 
GDE ; there consequently remains the an- 
gle BAC=:EDF. 



Cor. If BA, AC be produced to I and H, the angle BACaHAI ; 
hence, the angle HAI is also equal to EDF. 




SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction of this proposition to the case where the side AB lies 
in the same direction with DF, and AC in the same direction with DE, 
is necessary ; because the angle CAI would hare its sides parallel to those 
of the angle EDF, but would not be equal to it. In that case, CAI and 
EDF would be together equal to two right angles. 
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PROP. D. PROB. 
Two angles of a triangle being given, to find the^ third. 

Draw any straight line CD ; ^t a • 
point therein, as B, make the angle ' 
CBA equal tQ one of the given an- 
gles, and the angle ABE equal to 
the other: the remaining ang)^ E^D 
will be the thi|rd angle required ; be- 
cause those three angles (Cor. 13.< 1.) 
are together ec^ual to two right angles. 



c 
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PROP. E. PROB. 
Two angles of a triangle and a side being given, to construct the triangle. 

The two angles will either be both adjaceat to the given side, or the 
one adjacent and the other opposite : in the latter case, find the third angle 
(Prop. D.) ; and the two adjacent juigles will thus be known* 

Draw the straight line BO eqnad to the 
given side ; at the point B, make an angle 
CBA equal to one of the adjacent angles, 
»(id at C, an angle BOA equal to the oti^er ; 
the twQ lines BA, CA, will intersect each 
other, and iorm with BC Ihe triangle re- 
<juired ; for if they were parallel", the an- 
gles B, C, would be together equal to two 
xight angles, and therefore could! not be- 
long to a triangla : hence, B AO will be the triangle reqmped. 

PROP. F. PROB. 

Ttoa sides and am anglk opposite to on$ rfthmn heinf ghsn^ fa e^nsttuct ths 

tridn^^ 

This Problem admits of two cases. 

First. When the given angle 
is obtuse, make the angle BC'A 
equal to the givea aagie ^ and take 
CA equal to thai side whick is 
adjacent to the given angle, the 
arc described frcmt A as a centre^ 
with a radius equal to AB, Uie 
other given side, would cut BC on 

opposite sides of C ; so that only -d ^ 

one obtuse angled triangle could be ^ 

formed ; that is, the triangle BC'A will be the triangle required 
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And, if Aa giTMi h^|h orere Tfglit, aldumgh two trisngles woolA be 
fjnnedi y«t, as the hypotcmiH vould meet BC at equal disUuicoB from tbe 
commoii peipendieiilBr, Awa uiangtes would be e^n&l. 

Secondly. If the given angla ba acute, aitd the side oppoaite to it greater 
than tho a^jaceat aide, ttu same mode of construction will apply : for, malt- 
ing BCA equal to the given angle, and AC equal lo the adjacent side ; 
then, from A as centre, with a radius equal to the other given aide, describe 
an arc, cutting CB in B ; idratr AB« and CAB will be the triangle requi- 
red. 

But if the ^veu aiwle is acute, and the aide opposite to it less than Ae 
other given side ; m^e the angle CBA equal to ine given angle, and take 
BA equal to the adjacent side ; tben, ihe arc described from tha centra A, 
with die radius AC equal to ibo o^msita aide, will cut the straight line 
BC in two points C and C, lying on the same side of B : hence, there will 
be two trian^s BAC, BAC, either of vhidt will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 

BCHOUtrM. 

In the last case, if the opposite side was equal to the perpendioiJar frotn 
the point A on the line QC, a right angled triangle would be formed. And 
the problem would be impossibM in aQ cases, if the opposite side wan less 
than the perpendicular let fall from the point A on the strsight line BC. 



PROP. O. PROB, 



To find a trumglt that ahmli Jm pquivalmtt to any given reetilintal figure. 

Let ABGDE be the given rectilineal figiue. 

Draw the diagonal CE, entting off the triangle GDE ; draw DF paral- 



lel to CE, meeting AE produci 
win be equivalent to the poTygon 
ABCF, which has one aide less 
than the original polygon. 

For Ae triangles CDE, CFE, 
have the base CE common, and 
they are between Ae same p"*l- 
lela ; since dietr vertices D, F, are 
situated in aline DF parallel to the 
base : these triangles are therefore 
equivalent (37. 1.) Draw, now, 
the diagonal CA and BG psrallel 
to it, meeting EA produced : join 
CO, and the pc^gon ABCF win be 
reduced to an Equivalent triangle ; 
, and thus the pentagon ABCDE 
will bo reduced to aa eqoivatent triattgle 6GF. 



1 join CF : the polygon ABCDE 
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The same process may be applied to every other polygon ; for, by sue- 
cessively diminishing the number of its sides, one being retrenched at each 
«tep of the process, the eqniralent triangle will at length b€| found. 

CoR. Since a triangle may be converted into an equivalent rectangle 
it follows that any polygon may be reduced to an equivalent rectangle. 



PROP. H. PROB. 
To find the side of a square that shall he equivalent to the sum ofttoo squares 

Draw the two indefinite lines AB, AC, per- 
pendicular to each other. Take AB equal to 
the side of one of the given squares, and AC 
equal to the other ; join BC : this will be the 
side of the square required. 

For the triangle BAC being right angled, 
the square constructed upon BC (47. 1.) is 
equal to the sum of the squares described upon 
AB and AC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A square may be thus formed that shall be equivalent to the sum of any 
niunber of squares ; for a similar construction which reduces two of them 
to one, will reduce three of them to two, and these two to one, and so of 
others. 

PROP. I. PROB. 

To find the side of a square equivalent to the difference of two given squares. 

Draw, as in the last problem, [see thefig,)ihB lines AC, AD, at right angles 
to each other, making AC equal to the side of the less square ; then, from 
O as centre, with a radius equal to the side of the other square, describe 
an arc cutting AD in D : the square described upon AD will be equivalent 
to the difference of the squares constructed upon AC and CD. 

For the triangle DAC is right angled ; therefore, the square described 
upon DC is equivalent to the squares constructed upon AD and AC : hence 
(Cor. 1. 47. :.;, ADa=CD*-AC*. 

PROP. K. PROB. 

A rectangle being given, to construct an equivalent one, having a side oj a 

given length. 

Let AEFH be the given rectangle, and produce one of its sides, as AH, till 
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HB be the given length, and draw BFD 
meeting the prolongation of AE in D ; 
then produce EF till FG is equal to HB : 
draw BGC, HFK, parallel to AED, and 
through the point D draw DKC parallel 
to AB or EG; then, the rectangle 
GFKC, having the side FG of a given 
length, is equal to the given rectangle 
AEFH (43. 1.) 



Cor. a polygon may he converted into an e^ivdUnt reetangU^ having one 
of its sides of a given length. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1 GvERY right angled parallelogram, or rectangle^ is said to be contained 
by any two of the straight lines which are about one of the right an- 
gles. 

*^ Thus the right angled parallelogram AC is called the rectangle contain- 
" ed by AD and DC, or by AD and AB, &;c. For the sake of brevity, 
'' instead of the tectangle contained by AD and DC, we shall simply say 
'' the rectangle AD . DC, placing a point between the two sides of the 
" rectangle." 

A. In Geometry, the product of two lines means the same thing as their 
rectangle^ and this expression has passed into Arithmetic and Algebra, 
where it serves to designate the product of two unequal munbers or 
quantities, the expression square being employed to designate the pro- 
duct of a quantity multiplied by itself. 
The arithmetical squares of 

1, 2, 3, &c. are 1, 4, 9, <&;c. 

So likewise the square de- 
scribed on the double of 

a line is evidently four 

times the square described 

on a single one ; on a triple 

line nine times that on a 

single one, &c. 




























2 In every parallelogram, any of the 
parallelograms about a diameter, to- 
gether with the two complements, is 
called a Gnomon. " Thus the paral- 
"lelogram HG, together with the 
" complements AF, FC, is the gno- 
" mon of the parallelogram AC. This 
«' gnomon may also, for the sake of 
* brevity, be called the gnomon AGK 
•01 EHC." 
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PROP. I. THEOR. 

If there he two straight linesy one of which is divided into any number of 
parts ; the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the undii^ded line^ and the several parts of the' 
divided line. 

Let A and BC be two straight lines ; and let BC be divided into any 
parts in the points D, E ; the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rect- 
angles A.BD, A.DE, A.EC. 

From the point B draw (Prop. 11.1.) 
BF at right angles to BC, and make BG 
equal (Prop. 3. 1.) to A j and through 
G draw (Prop. 31. 1.) GH parallel to 
BC ; and through D, E, C, draw DK, 
EL, CH parallel to BG ; then BH, BK, 
DL, and EH are rectangles, ana BH= 
BK+DL+EH. 

But BH = BG.BC= A.BC, because 
BG=A.- Also BK = BG.BD=A.BD, 
because BG=:A; and DL=DK.DE= 
A.DE, because (34. 1.) DK=BG=A. 

In like manner, EH=A.EC. Therefore A.BC=A.BD+A.DE+A.EC ; 
that is, the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rectangles A.BD, A.DE, 
A.EC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The properties of the sections of lines, demonstrated in this Book, are 
easily derived from Algebra. In this proposition, for instance, let the seg* 
ments of BC be denoted by 5, c, and d; then, A(i+c+(?)=Ai+Ac+Ad. 

PROP. XL THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts y the rectangles contained by th$ 
whole and each ofthepartSy are together equal to the square of the whole line. 

Let the straight lyie AB be divided into any A Q J^ 

two parts in the point C ; the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the rectangle A B.AC, is equal to 
the square of AB ; or AB.AC+AB.BC=AB2. 

On AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB,aiid through C draw CF (Prop. 31. 1.) 
Mrallel to AD or BE ; then AF+CE=AE. 
But AF=AD.AC=AB.AC, because AD=AB ; 
CE=BE.BC=AB.BC ; and AE=AB3. There- 
fore AB.AC+AB.BC=AB2. D 

SCHOLIUM. ^ 

This property is evident from Algebra : let AB be denoted by a, and the 
•^[ments AC, CB, by b and dy respectively ; then, a=ft+<i ; therefore, 
'mltiplying both members of this equality by a, we shall have a^=s:a^4'^<^ 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line he divided into any two parts ^ the rectangle contained by the 
whole and one of the parts, is eqiud to the rectangle contained by the tw0 
parts, together with the square of the aforesaid part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two parts, in the point C ; the 
t^ctangle AB.BC is equal to the rect- 
angle AC.BC, together with BC*. 

Upon BC describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the 
square CDEB, and produce ED to F, 
and through A draw (Prop. 31. L) AF 
parallel to CD or BE ; th^ AE=AD 
+CE. 

But AE =± AB.BE = AB.BC, be- 
cause BE=BC. So also AD=AC. * 
CD=AC.CB; and CE=BC»; there- 
fore AB.BC==:AC.CB+BC2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB, by b and c ; then a=b-\'C : therefore, midtiplying both members of 
this equality by c, we shall have ac=zbc+c\ 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the whole line is 
equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle con^ 
tained by the parts. ^ 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in C ; the square 
of AB is equal to the squares of AC, CB, and to twice the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB, that is, AB3=AC2-f CB^+aAC.CB. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square ADEB, and join BD, and 
through C draw (Prop. 31. 1.) CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G 
draw HK parallel to AB or DE. And because CF is parallel to AD, and 
BD falls upon them, the exterior angle BGC 
is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
ai^le ADB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle ABD, because BA is equal to AD, be- 
ing sides of a square ; wherefore the angle 
CGB is equal to the angle GBC ; and there- 
fore the side BC is equal (6. 1.) to the side 
€G ; but CB is equal (34. 1.) also to GK and 
CG to BK ; wherefore the figure CGKB is 
equilateral. It is likewise rectangular ; for 
the angle CBK being a right angle, the other 
aaries of the parallelogram CGKB are eIho right angles (Cor. 46. I.) 
Wherefore CGKB is a square, and it is upon the side CB. For the same 
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reason HF also is a square, and it is upon the side H 6, which is equal to 
AC : therefore HF, CK are the squares of AC, CB. And because the 
complement AG is equal (43. l.)to the complement GE ; and because 
AG=AC.CG=rAC.CB, therefore also GE=AC.CB, and AG-f GE= 
2AC.CB. Now, HF==AC2 and CK=:CB^; therefore, HF+CK+AG 
+ GE = AC2+ CB2+2 AC.CB. 

But HF+CK+AG+GE=:the figure AE, or AB^; therefore AB^s* 
AC2+CB«+2AC.CB. 

CoR. From the demonstration, it is manifest that the parallelograms 
about the diameter of a square are likewise squares. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is derived from the square of a binomiid. For, let the two 
parts into which this line is divided be denoted by « and b ; then, {a+by 
=a^+2ab+b^. 



PROP. V. THEOR. 

If a straight Hne he divided into two equal partSy and also into two unequai parts; 
the rectangle contained by the unequal parts^ together with the square of the 
line between the points of section^ is equal to the square of half the line. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two equal parts in the point 0, 
and into two unequal parts in the point D ; the rectangle AD.DB, together 
with the square of CD, is equal to the square of CB, or AD.DB +00^= 
CB2. 

Upon CB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square CEFB, join BE, and through 
D draw (Prop. 31. 1.) DHG parallel to CE or BF ; and through H driw 
KLM parallel to CB or EF ; and 
also through A draw AK parallel to 
CL or BM; And because CH=:HF, 
if DM be added to both, CM=DF. 
But AL=(36. 1.) CM, therefore AL 
=DF, and adding CH to both, AH 
ssgnomon CMG. But AH = AD. 
DH=AD.DB, because DH = DB 
f Cor. 4. 2.) ; therefore gnomon CMG 
=AD.DB. To each add LG=GD2, then, gnomon CMG+LG=AD.DB 
+CD2. ButCMG+LG=BC2; therefore AD.DB +CD2=BC2, 

" Cor. From this proposition it is manifest, that the difference of the 
•* squares of two unequal lines, AC, CD, is equal to the rectangle contain- 
•♦ ed by their sum and difference, or that AC^^— CD2=(AC+CD) (AC— 
-CD).'' 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AC be denoted by «, and CD by b ; then. AI)s 
a+^9 and DB=<i — -b; therefore, by Algebra, (a+&)x(tf-— ^)=fl^ — b^; 
4tet is, the product of the sum and difference of two quantities, is equivaleni 
$0 ike difference of their squares 
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PROP. VI THEOR. 

If a straight line be bisected, and produced to any point ; the rectangle contained 
by the whole line thus produced, and the part of it produced, together with ths 
square of half the line bisected, is equal to the square of the straight line which 
is made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the rectangle AD.DB together with the square of CB, is equal to the 
square of CD. 

Upon CD describe (Prop. 46. L) the square CEFD, join DE, and 
through B draw (Prop. 31.1.) BHG parallel to CE or DF, and through H 
draw KLM parallel to AD or EF, and also through A draw AK parallel 
to CL or DM. And because AC is 

equal to CB, the rectangle AL is A^ C B P 

equal (36.1.) to CH ; but CH is I [~7 

equal (43. 1. ) to HF ; therefore also / 

AL is equal to HF ; To each of these 

add CM ; therefore the whole AM is 

equal to the gnomon CMG. Now 

AM=AD.DM = AD.DB, because 

DM=DB. Therefore gnomon CMG 

-r AD.DB, and CMG+LG=AD. 

DB+CB2. But CMG+LG=CF 

=:CD2, therefore AD.DB+CB^^CD^. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evinced algebraically ; thus, let AB be denoted by 2a, 
and BD by b ; then, AD=2a+6, and CI)=a+^. Now by multiplication, 

b(2a+b)=:2ab+b'^; therefore, 
by adding a^ to each member of the equality, we shall have 

b{2a+b)+a^=:a^+2ab+l^ ; 
/. b{2a+b)+a^=z(a+b)\ 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

>^f'lfjBt straight line be divided into two parts, the squares of the whole line, and 
Tfone of the parts, are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
\hat part, together with the s^fUare of the other part. 

Let the straight line A B be divided into any 
two parts in the point C ; the squares of AB, 
BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the square of AC, or AB^+BC^ 
=ts2AB.BC+AC2. * 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and construct the figure as in the pre- 
ceding propositions : Because AG=GE, AG 
+CK = GE+CK, that is, AK = CE, and 
therefore AK+CE=2AK. But AK+CE 
sgnomon AKF+CK ; and therefore AKF 
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+CK=2AK = 2AB.BK = 2AB.BC, becauie BK = (Cor. 4. 2.) BC. 
Since then, AKF+CK=2AB.BC, AKF+CK+HF=2AB.BC+HF j 
and because AKF+HF=AE=AB^ AB'+CK=2AB.BC+HF, ihai 
u, (aince CK=CBS and HF=AC»,) AB»+CB»=s2AB.BC+AC^. 

" CoK. Hence, the sum of the squares of any two lines Is equal to 
" twice the rectangle contained by die lines together with the square ol 
■ the difference of the lines." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this prc^MMition, let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
OBbjr&ande; 

thena>=i^+2ie+«^; 
adding ^ to each merobei of this equally, we shall hare, 
a»+c'=52+26c+2c«; 
.-.a»+c'=6'+2c(6+f), 
or «'+«*=2«+i». 

Cor. From this proposition it is evident, that the square Sescrihe4 on 
the difference of too lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the lijies respectively, minus twice the reetanglt contained by the lines. For 
a — e=i ; therefore, by involution, a' — 2ac+t?s=(r>. This may be also 
derived from the above algebraical equahty, by transposition. 



PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any too parts, four times the rectangle con- 
tained by the whole Une, and one of tM parts, together with the square of 
the other part, is equal to the square of the straight line which is made up 
of the whole and the first-mentioned pari. 

Let the sttal^t line AB be divided into any two puts in the point C ; 
foor times the rectangle A6.BC, together with the square of AC, is equal 
to the square of the straight line ma!de up of AB and BC together. 

Produce AB to D, so that BD be equal to CB, and upon AD describe 
the square AEFD ; and consTnct two figures such as in the preceding. 
Because GK is equal (34. 1.) to CB, and CB to BD, and BD. to KN, GK 
is equal to KN. For the same reason, PR 
is equal to RO ; and because CB is equal 
to BD, sod GK to KN, the rectangles CK 
and BN are equal, as also the rectangles -ar 
GR and RN : But CK is equal (43. 1.) ''''■ 
to RN, because they are the complements 
of the parallelogram CO : therefore also 
BN is equal to GR ; and the four rect- 
angles BN, CK, GR, RN are there- 
fore equal to one another, and so CK+ 

PN + GR + RN = 4CK. Again, be- 

causo CB is equal to BD, and BD equal Ha H L f 
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(Cor. 4. 2.) to BK, tbat is, to CG ; and CB equal to GK, that is, to GP ; 
therefore CG is equal to GP ; and because CG is equal to GP, and PR to 
RO, the rectangle AG is equal to MP, and PL to RF : but MP is equal 
(43. 1.) to PL, .because they are the complements of the parallelogram 
ML ; wherefore AG is equal also to RF. Therefore the four rectangles 
AG, MP, PL, RF,are equal to one another, and so AG+MP+PL^-RF 
=:4AG. And it was demonstrated, that CK+BN+GR+RNr=40K ; 
wherefore, adding equals to equals, the whole gnomon A0H=4AK. 
Now AK=AB.BK=AB.BC, kdA 4AK=4AB.BC ; therefore, gnomon 
A0H=4AB.BC ; and adding XH, ox (Cor. 4. 2.) AC^, to both, gnomon 
A0H+XH=4AB.BC+AC2. But A0H+XH=AF = AD2j therefore 
AD2=4AB.BC+AC2. 

" CoR. 1. Hence, becausiB AD is the sum, and AC the difference of 
" the lines AB and BC, four times the rectangle contained by any two 
" lines, together with the square of their difference, is e,qual to the square 
" of the sum of the lines." 

" CoR. 2. From the demonstration it is manifest, that since the square 
" of CD is quadruple of the square of CB, the square of any line is qua- 
** druple of the square of half that line." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let the line AB be denoted by a, and the parts AC 
and CB by c and b ; then ADsse+^b. Now, iince assib+c, multiplying 
both members by 4b, we shall have 

4ab=s4l^+4bc; 
and adding c^ to each member of this equality, we shall have, 

4fl6+c3s=c2+43c+4^, 
or 4qb+4^^{e+2b)^ 

PROP. I?. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into two equal, and also into two unequal parts , 
the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square of half 
the line, and of the square of the line between the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided at the point C into two equal, and 
at D into two unequal parts ; The squares of AD, PB are together double 
of the squares AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 1 LI.) CE at right angles to AB, and 
make it equal to AC or CB, and join EA, EB ; through D draw (Prop 31. 
1.) DF paraUel to CE, ^nd through F draw FG parallel to AB ; and join 
AF. Then, because AC is equal to Cg, 
the angle EAC is equal (5. 1.) to the -B 

angle AEC ; and because the angle ACE 
is a right angle, the two others AEC, 
EAC together make one right angle (Cor. 
' 4. 32. 1.) ; and they are equal to one ano- 
tuer ; each of them therefore is half of a 
right angle. For the same reason each J^ 
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of the angles CEB, EEC is half a right angle ; and therefore the whole 
AEB is a right angle ; And because the angle GEF is half a right angle, 
and EGF a right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ECB, the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle ; therefore the 
angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, and the side EG equal (6. 1.) to the 
sido GF ; Again, because the angle at B is half a right angle, and FDB a 
' right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite angle EGB, 
the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle ; therefore the angle at B is 
equal to the angle BFD, and the side DF to (6. 1.) the side DB. Now, be- 
cause AC=CE, AC2=CE2, and AC2+CE2»2AC2. But (47. 1.) AE^sb 
AC2+CE2; therefore AE2=:2AC2. Again,becau8eEG=GF, EG2=GF2, 
and EG2+GF»=r2GF2. But EF^nrEG^+GF^ ; therefore, EF2=2GF» 
=s=2CD2, because (34. 1.) CD=GF. And it was shown that AE2=2AC» ; 
therefore AE2+EF2=2AC2+2CD». But (47. 1.) AF2=AE2+EF», 
and AD2+DF2=aAF2, or ADa+DB2=AF2 ; therefore, also, AD^+DB^aa 
2AC2+2CD2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical expression, 

where a denotes AC, and h denotes CD ; hence, a+b asAD, a — bsxDB. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

Jfa straight line be bisected, and produced to any point, the square of the whole 
line thus produced, and the square of the part of it produced, are together 
double of the square of half the line bisected, and of the square of the line 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
th^; squares of AD, DB are double of the squares of AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1 .) CE at right angles to AB, and make 
it equal to A€ ov CB ^ joiq AE, £B ; through E draw (Prop. 3L 1.) EF 
parallel to AB, and through D draw DF parallel to CE. And because 
the straight line EF meets the parallels EC, FD, the angles CEF, EFD 
are equal ^29. 1.) to two right angles ; and therefore the angles BEF, EFD 
are less than two right angles ; But straight lines, which with another 
straight line make the interior angles upon the same side less than two 
right angles, do meet (29. L), if produced far enough ; therefore EB, FD 
will meet, if produced^ towards B, D : let them meet in G, and join AG. 
Then because AC il^ equal to CE, 
the angle CEA is equal (5.1.) to 
the angle EAC^ and the angle 
ACE is a right angle ; therefore 
each of the angles CEA, EAC is 
half a right angle (Cor. 4. 32. 1.); 
For the same reason, each of the 
angles CEB, EBC is half a right 
•Dgle; therefore AEB is a right an- 
gle ; And because EBC is half a 
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right angle, DBG is also (15. 1.) half a right angle, for they are vertically 
opposite : but BDG is a right angle, because it is equal (29. 1.) to the al- 
ternate angle DOE ; therefore the remaining angle DGB is half a right 
angle, and is therefore equal to the angle DBG ; wherefore also the side 
DB is equal (6. 1.) to the side DG. Again, because EGF is half a right 
angle, and the angle at F aright angle, being equal (34. 1.) to the 
opposite angle ECD, the remaining angle FEG is half a right angle, 
and equal to the angle EGF ; wherefore also the side GF is equal 
(6. 1.) to the side FE. And because EC=CA, EC* + CA^ = 2CA2. 
Now AE2z= (47. 1.) AC*+.CE2; therefore, AE2=2AC2. Again, be- 
cause EF=FG, EF2=FG2, and EF2+FG2=2EF2. ButEG2= (47. 1.) 
EF2+FG2; therefore EG2=2EF2; and since EF=CD, EG3=2CD2. 
And it was demonstrated, that AE2=3AC2 ; therefore, AE2+EG2=2AC* 
+2CD2. Now, AG2=AE2+EG2, wherefore AG2=2AC2+2CD2. But 
AG2(47. 1.)=:AD2+DG2=AD2-hDB2, because DG=DB: Therefore, 
AD2+DB2=2AC2+2CD2. . 

SCHOLIUM. 

' Let AC be denoted by a, and BD, the part produced, by h ; then AD:^ 
2a^- b, and CD=a-f6. 

Now, (2a-{-b)^+b^=zia^+4ab+2b^; hni4a^+4ab+2b^=;2a^+2 {a+ 
bY; hence, (2a+i)2+52=:2a2+2(a+ 6)2, and the proposition is evident 
from this algebraical equality. 

PROP. XL PROB. 



To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained 
by the whole, and one of the parts, may be equal to the square of the other 
part. 



Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two 



parts, so that the rectangle contained by 
the whole, and one of the parts, shall be 
equal to the square of the other part. 

I/pon AB describe (46. 1.) the square 
ABDC ; bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, and join 
BE ; produce CA to F, and make (3. 1.) 
EF equal to EB, and upon AF describe 
(46. 1.) the square FGHA, AB is divided 
in H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal 
to the square of AH. 

Produce GH to K : Because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to 
the point F, the rectangle CF.FA, to- 
gether with the square of AE, is equal 
(6. 2.) to the square of EF: But EF is 
equal to EB ; therefore the rectangle CF. 
FA, together with the souare of AB. is 
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equal to the square of EB ; And the squares of BA, ~AE are equal 
(47. 1.) to the square of EB, because the angle EAB is a right angle; 
therefore the rectangle CF.FA, together with the square of AE, is equal 
to the squares of BA, AE : take away the square of AE, which is com- 
mon to both, therefore the remaining rectangle CF.FA is equal to the 
square of AB. Now the figure FK is the rectangle CF.FA, for AF is 
equal to FG ; and AD is the square of AB ; therefore FK is equal to AD : 
take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the 
remainder HD. But HD is the rectangle AB.BH for AB is equal to 
BD ; and FH is the square of AH ; therefore the rectangle AB.BiJ is 
equal to the square of Ail : Wherefore the straight line AB is divided in 
H, so that the rectangle AB.BH is equal to the square of AH. 



PROP. Xn. THEOR. 

In obtuse angled triangles, if a perpendicular he drawn from any of the acute 
angles to the opposite side produced, the square of the side subtending the 
obtuse angle is greater than the squares of the sides containing the obtuse 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon which, when produced, 
the perpendicular falls, and the straight line intercepted between theperpen^ 
dicular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, 
and from the point A let AD be drawn (12. 1.) perpendicular to BC pro- 
duced : The square of A B is greater than the squares of AC, CB> by twice 
the rectangle BC.CD. 

Because the straight line BD is divided - .A. 

into two parts in the point C, BD2=(4. 2.) 
BC2+CD2+2BC.CD; add AD^ to both: 
Then BD^-fAD^ i= BC2+ CT>^+ AD^+ 
2BC.CD. But AB«=BD2+AD»(47. 1.), 
and AC2= CD2+ AD^ (47. 1.); therefore, 
AB2=BG»4-AC2+2BC.CD ; that is, AB^ 
is greater than BC^+AC^ by 2BC.CD. 



PROP. Xni. THEOR. 

In every triangle the square of the side subtending any of the acute angles, is 

* less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rectan^ 

gle contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted be» 

tween the perpendicular,let fall upon it from the opposite angle, and the acute 

angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B one of its acute angles, and 
iqpon BC, one of the sides containing it, let fall the perpendicular (12. 1.) 
AD fifom the opposite angle : The square of AC, opposite to tne angle B, 
fa leiH» than the squares of CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB.BD. 

8 
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First, let AD faU within the triangle ABC ; 
and because the straight line CB is divided 
into two parts in the point D (7. 2.), BC2+ 
BD2=2BC.BD+CD2. Addtoeach AD^; 
thenBC2+BD2+ADa=2BC.BD+CD2+ 
AD2. But BD2+AD2=ABS and CD2+ 
DA2=: AC« (47. 1.) ; therefore BC2+ AB3=: 
2BC.BD+ AC2 ; that is, AC^ is less than 
BC2+AB2by2BC.BD. 

B D C 

Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC :* Then because the 
angle at D is a right angle, the angle ACB is greater (16. 1.) thia a right 
angle, and AB3= (12. 2.) AC2-t-BC2+2BC.CD. Add BC2 to each; 
then AB2+BC»=A.C2 4.2BC2+2BC.CD. But because BD is divided 
into two parts in C, BC2+BC.CD=(3. 2.) BC.BD, and 2BC3+2BC.CD 
=2BC.BD: therefore AB2+ BC2=AC2+ 2BC.BD ; and AC^ is less 
than AB2+BC2, by 2BD.BC. 



Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular 
to BC^; then is BC the straight line between 
the perpendicular and the acute angle at B ; 
and it is manifest that (47. I.) AB2+BC2= 
AC2+2BC2=AC2+2BC.BC. 




PROP. XIV. PROB. 



To describe a square that shall be equci to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equal to A. 

Describe (45. 1.) the rectangular parallelogram BCDE equal to the 
rectilineal figure A. If then the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to one an- 
other, it is a square, and what was required is done ; but if they are not 
equal, produce one of them, BE to F, and maj^e £F equal to ED, and bi- 
sect BF in G ; and &091 the centre G, at the di3ta;ace GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H, and join GH. Theri^ 
fore, because the straight Une BF is divided into two equal parts in tl 
point G, and into two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, to 
gether with the square of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : 
but GF is equal to GH; therefore the rectangle BE, £F, together 
with the square of EG, is equal to the square of GH : But the squares of 



^ See figure of the last Proposition 
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HE and EG are equal (4T. 
1.) to the square of GH : 
Therefore also the rectangle 
BE.EF, together with the 
square of EG, is equal to 
the squares of HE and EG. 
Take away the square of 
EG, which is common to 
hoth, and the ren>aining 
rectangle BE.EF is equal 
to the square of EH :.,But 
BD is the rectangle con- 
tained by BE and EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal 
to the square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; 
therefore the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Where- 
fore a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal iigure A, viz. 
the square described upon EH. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle be bisected^ the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is double of the square of half the side bisected^ and of the square 
of the line drawn from the point of bisection to the opposite angle of the 
triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the side BO is bisected in D, and DA 
drawn to the opposite angle ; the squares of BA and AC are together 
double of the squares of BD and DA. 

From A draw AE perpendicular to BC, and because BE A is a right an 
gle, AB2=(47. 1.) BE2+AE2 and AC2== 

CE2+AE-* ; wherefore AB2+ AC2=BE2 A 

+CE2+2AE*. But because the line 
BC is cut equally in D, and unequally 
in E, BE2 + CE3 = (9. 2.) 2BD3 + 
2DE3 . therefore AB^ + AC2=:2BD» -|- 
2DEa.2AE2. 

Now DE2+AE2=(47. 1.) ADS and 
2DE2+2AE2=2AD2 ; wherefore AB3+ 
AC2=8BDa+2AD3. 




PROP. B. THEOR. 

The sum of the squares of the diameters of any parallelogram is equa^ to 
the sum of the squares of the sides of the parallelogram. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameters are AC and BD ; 
the sum of the squares of AC and BD is equal to the sum of the squares 
of AB, BC, CD, DA. . 

Let AC and BD intersect one another in E : and because the vertical 
ifles AED, CEB are equal (15. 1.), and also the alternate angles EAD, 
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ECB (29. 1.), the triangles ADE, CEB have two angles in the one equal 

to two angles in the other, each to each ; but the sides AD and BC, which 

are opposite to equal angles in 

these triangles, are also equal 

(34. 1.) ; therefore the other 

sides which are opposite 'to the 

equal angles are also equal (26. 

1.), viz. AE to EC, and ED to 

EB. 

Since, therefore, BD is bi- 
sected in E, AB«+AD2=(A. 
2.) 2BE2+2AE2; and for the 
isame reason, CD^ + BC* = 
2BE2+2EC2=2BE2+2AE2, because EC=AE. Therefore AB^+AD' 
+DC2+BC2=4BE2+4AB2. But 4BE2=BD3, and 4AE2=AC2 (2. 
Cor. 8. 2.) because BD and AC are both bisected in^E ; therefore AB^-{- 
AD2+CD2+BC2=BD2+AC2. 

CoR. From this demonstration, it is manifest that the diameters of every 
parallelogram bisect one another. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the case of the rhombus, the sides AB, BC, being equal, the triangles 
BEC, DEC, have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides 
of the other, and are therefore equal : whence it follows that the angles 
BEC, DEC, are equal ; and, therefore, that the two diagonals of a rhom- 
biit, cut each other at right angles. ^ 
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BOOK in. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A. The radius of a circle is the straight line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. 

1. A straight line is said to touch 
a circle, when it meets the cir- 
cle, and being produced does 
not cut it. 
And that line which has but 

one point in common with 
the circumference, is called a 
ten^^^and the point in com- 
mon, the paint of contact, 

2. Circles are said to touch one 
another, which meet, but do not 
cut one another. 

3. Straight lines are said to be equally dis- 
tant from the centre of a circle, when the 
perpendiculars drawn to them from the centre 
are equal. 

4. And the straight line on which the greater 
perpendicular falls, is said to be farther from 
the centre. 

B. Any portion of the circumference is called an are. 

The chord or subtense of an arc is the straight line which joins its two ex- 
tremities. 

C. A straight l%7ie is said to be inserihedin a circle, when the extremities v>f 
it are in the circumference of the circle. And any straight line wliich 
meets the circle in two points, is called a secant. 

5. A segment of a circle is the figure con- 
tained by a straight line, and the arc which 
it cuts off. 
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6. An anjie in a segment is the angle contained 
by two straight lines drawn fttnn any point in 
the circumference of the segment, to the extre- 
mities of the straight line which is the base of 
the segment. 

An inscribed triafigU^ is one which has its three 
angular points in the ciroumference. 

dAnd, generally, an inscrihe& figure is one, of 
which all the angles are in the circumference. 
The circle is said to circ u ms c ribe such a figure. 

7. And an angle is said to insist or stand upon 
the arc intercepted between the sthdght lines 
which contain the angle. 

This is usually called an angh at the tentre. Th^ 
angles at the circumference and centre, are 
bom said to be subtended' by the chords or 
arcs which their sides include. 

8. The sector of a circle is the figure contained 
by two straight lines drawn from the centre^and 
the arc of the circumference between them. 



9. Similar segments of a circle, 
are those in which the angles are 
equal, or which contain equal an- 
gles. 






PROP. I. PROB. 

To find the centre of a given circle. 

Let ABC be the given circle ; it is reqidred to find its centre. 

Draw within it any straight line AB, and bisect (10. I.) it in D ; 
firom the point D draw (11. I.) DC at right angles to AB, and produce it 
to E, and bisect CE in F : the point F is the centre of the cirele ABC. 

For, if it be not, let, if possible, G be the centre, and join GA, GD, GB : 
Then, because DA is equal to DB, and DG commoxi to the two triangles 
ADG, BDG, the two sides AD, DG are equal to f^ 

the two BD, DG, each to each ; and the base 
GA is equal to the base GB, because they are 
radii of the same circle : therefore the angle 
ADG is equal (8. 1.) to the. angle GDB : But 
when a straight line standing upon another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
one another, each of the angles is a right angle 
(7. def. 1.) Therefore the angle GDB is a right 
angle: But FDB is likewise a right angle: 
wherefore the angle FDB is equal to the angle 
ODE, the greater to the less, which is impos- 
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flible: Therefore G is not the centre of the cirde ABO: In the same 
manner it can be shown that no other point but F is the centre : that is 
F is the cetu^ of the circle ABC. 

CeKv From this it is manifest that if in a circle a straight line bisect 
another at right angles, the centre of the circle is in the line which bisects 
the other. 

PR€P. II. THEOR. 

IJ any two points he taken in the circumference of a circle^ the straight lin§ 

which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, and A, B any two pmnts in the circumference ; 
he straight line drawn from A to B shall fadl 
within the circle. 

Take any point in AB as E ; find D (1. 3.) 
Jtke centre of the circle ABC ; join AD,. DB 
and DE, and let DE meet the circumference 
in F. Then, because DA is equal to DB, the 
angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the angle DBA ; 
and because AE, a side of the triangle DAE, 
is produced to B, the angle DEB is greater 
(16. 1.) than the angle DAE ; but DAE is 
equal to the angle DBE ; therefore the angle DEB is greater than the 
angle DBE: Now to the greater angle the greater side is opposite (19. 
1.); DB is therefore greater than DE : but BD is equal to DF ; where- 
fore DF is greater than DE, and the point E is therefore within the circle. 
The same may be demonstrated of any other point between A and B, 
therefore AB is within the circle. 

Cor. Every point, moreover, in the production of AB, is farther from th$ 
centre than the circumference^ 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle bisect a straight line in 
the circle, which does not pass through the centre, it will cut that line at right 
angles ; and if it cut it at right angles, it will bisect it. 

Let ABC be a circle, and let CD, a straight line drawn through the 
centre, bisect any straight line AB, which does not pass through the 
centre, in the point F ; it cuts it also at right angles. 

Take (1. 3.) E the centre of the circle, and join EA, EB. Then be- 
cause AF is equal to FB, and FE common to the 
two triangles AFE, BFE, there are two sides in the 
one equal to two sides in the other : but the base 
EA is equal to the base EB ; therefore the angle 
AFE is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BFE. And 
when a straight line standing upon another makes 
the adjacent angles equal to one another, each of 
them is a right (7. Def. 1.) angle : Therefore each 
of the angles AFE^ BFE is a right angle ; where- 
fore the straight line CD, drawn through the centre 
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bisecting AB, which does not pass through the centre, cuts AB at right 
angles. 

Again, let CD cut AB at right angles ; CD also bisects AB, that is, AF 
is equal to FB. 

The same construction being made, because the radii EA, EB are ^txblI 
to one another, the angle EAF is e^ual (5. 1.) to the angle EBF; and 
the right angle AFE is equal to the right angle BFE : Therefore, in the 
two triangles EAF, EBF, there are two angles in one equal to two angles 
hi the other ; now the side EF, which is opposite to one of the equal an- 
gles in each, is common 'to both ; therefore the other sides are equal to 
(26. 1.) : AF therefore is equal to FB. 

Cor. 1. Hence, the perpendicular through the middle of a chord, passes 
through the centre ; for this perpendicular is the same as the one let fall 
from the centre on the same chord, since both of them passes through the 
middle of the chord. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the perpendicular drawn through the 
middle of a chord, and terminated both ways by the circumference of the circle, 
is a diameter, and the middle point of that diameter is therefore the centre of 
the circle, 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If in a circle two straight lines cut one another, which do not both pass through 

the centre, they do not bisect each other. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AC, BD two straight lines in it, which cut 
one another in the point E, and do not both pass Uirough the centre : AC, 
BD do not bisect one another. 

For if it is possible, let AE be equal to EC, and BE to ED ; if one of the 
lines pass through the centre, it is plain that it 
cannot be bisected by the other, which does not 
pass through the centre. But if neither of them 
pass through the centre, taRe (1. 3.) F the centre 
of the circle, and join EF : and because FE, a 
straight line through the centie, bisects another 
AC, which does not pass through the centre, it 
must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore 
FEA is a right angle. Again, because the 
straight line FE bisects the straight line BD, which does not pass through 
the centre, it must cut it at right {3. 3.) angles ; wherefore FEB is a right 
angle : and FEA was shown to be a right angle : therefore FEA is eoual 
to the angle FEB, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; therefore % 
AC, BD, do not bisect one another. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 
If two circles cut one another, they cannot have the same centre. 

Let the two circles ABC, CDG cut one another in the points B, C ; 
they have not the same centre. 
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For, if it be possible, let E be their 
centre : join EC, and draw any straight line 
EFG meeting the circles in F and G : and 
because E is the centre of the circle ABC, 
CE is equal to EF : Again, because E is 
the centre of the circle CDG, CE is equal to 
EG : but CE was shown to be equal to EF, 
therefore EF is equal to EG, the less to the 
greater, which is impossible : therefore E 
is not the centre of the circles, ABC, CDG. 





P1«P. tl. THEOR. 

If two circles touch one another internally j they cannot have the same centre 

Let the two circles ABC; CDE, touch one another internally in the 
point C : they have not the same centre. 

For, if they have, let it be F ; join FC, and 
draw any straight line FEB meeting the circles 
in E and B ; and because F is the centre of 
the circle ABC, CF is equal to FB ; also, be- 
cause F is the centre of the circle CDE, CF 
is equal to FE : but CF was shown to be equal 
to FB ; therefore FE is equal to FB, the less 
to the greater, which is impossible ; Where- 
fore F is not the centre of the circles ABC, 
CDE. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If any point he taken in the diameter of a circle which is not the centre^ of oH 
the straight lines which can he drawn from it to the circumference, the great- 
est is that in which the centre is, and the other part of that diameter is the 
least; and, of any others, that which is nearer to the line passing through 
the centre is always greater than one more remote from it; And from the 
same point there can he drawn only two straight lines that are equal to one 
another, one upon each side of the shortest line. 

Let ABCD bo a circle, and AD its diameter, in which let any point "F 
be taken which is not the centre : let the centre be E ; of all the straight 
lines FB, FC, FG, &c. that can be drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA is the greatest ; and FD, the other part of the diameter AD, is the 
least ; and of the others, FB is greater than FC, and FC than FG. 

Join BE, CE, GE ; and because two sides of a triangle are greater 
(20. 1.) than the third, BE, EF are greater than BF ; but AE is equal to 
£B ; dierefore AE and EF, that is, AF, is greater than BF : Again, be 
ewbMB BE is equal to CE, and FE common to the triangles BEF, C£F« 
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the two sides BE, EF are equal to the two 
CE EF; but the angle BEF is greater than 
the angle CEF ; therefore the base BF is 
greater (24 1.) than the base FC ; for the same 
reason, CF is greater than GF. Again, be- 
cause GF, FE are greater (20. 1.) than EG, 
and EG is equal to ED ; GF, FE are greater 
than ED ; take away the common part FE, 
and the remainder GF is greater than the re- 
mainder FD : therefore FA is the greatest, and 
FD the least of all the straight lines from F to 
the circumference ; and BF is greater than CF, and CF than GF. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point F 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the shortest line FD : at the 
point E in the straight line EF, make (23. 1.) the angle FEH equal to the 
angle GEF, and join FH : Then, because GE is equal to EH, and EF com- 
mon to the two triangles GEF, HEF ; the two sides GE, EF are equal 
to the two HE, EF ; and the angle GEF* is equal to the angle HEF ; 
therefore the base FG is equal (4. 1.) to the base FH : but besides FH, 
no straight line can be drawn from F to the circumference equal to 
FG : for, if there can, let it be FK ; and because FK is equal to FG, and 
FG to FH, FK is equal to FH ; that is, a line nearer to that which passes 
through the centre, is equal to one more remote, which is impossible. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

If any point be taken with'mt a eirele, and straight lines be dtawnfrom it to 
the circumference, whereof one passes through the centre ; of those which 
fall upon the concave circumference, the greatest is that which passes through 
the centre ; and of the rest that which is nearer to that through the centre 
is always greater than the mare remote ; But of those which fall upon the 
convex circumference, the least is that between the point without the circle, 
and the diameter ; and of the rest, that which is nearer to the least is ai" 
ways less than the more remote : And only two equal straight knes can' be 
drawn from the point 0l^to the circumference, one upon each side dfthe least. 

Let ABC be a circle, and D any point without it, from which let the 
straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC be drawn to the circumference, whereof DA 
passes through the centre. Of those which fall upon the concave part of the 
circumference AEFC, the greatest is AD, which passes through the cen- 
tre ; and the line nearer to AD is always greater than the more remote, 
viz. DE than DF, and DF than DC ; but of thpse which fall upon the con- 
vex circumference HLKG, the least is DG, between the point D and the 
diameter AG ; and the nearer to it is always less than the more remote, 
viz. DK than DL, and DL than DH. 

Take (1> 3.) M the centre of the circle AB€, and join ME, MF, MC, 

IIK, ML, MH : And because AM is ^ual to ME, if MD be added to 

eaeh, AD is equal to EM and MD ; but EM and MD are greater (20. 1 ) 

han ED : therefore also AD is greater than ED. Again, because ME is 

equal to MF, and MD conunon to the triangles EMD, FMD ; EM, MD 
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are equal lo FM, MD ; but the angle EMD » greater than the angle 

FMD ; therefore the Irase ED is greater 

(24. 1 .) than the base FD. In like manner 

It may be shewn that PD h greater than 

CD. Therefore DA is the greatest ; and 

DE greater than DF, and DF than DC. 

And because MK, KD arc greater (20. 
1 ) than MD, and MK is eqnal to MG, the 
remaiader KD is greater (5. Ax.) ihan the 
remainder GD, that is, GD ia less thut 
KD : And because MK, DK are drawn to 
the point K within the triangle MLD from 
M, D, the extremities of its side MD ; MK, 
KD are less (21 . 1 .) than ML, LD, whereof 
MK ia equal to ML ; therefore the remain- 
der DK is less than the remainder DL : 
In like msnaer, k may be ahswa that DL 
is less than DH : Therefore DG is the 
leut, and DK less than DL, and DL 
thanDH. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point D 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the least ; at the point M, in 
the straight line MD, make the angle DMB equal to the angle DMK, and 
joiaDB; and because in the triangles KMD,BMD, the side KM is equal 
to the side BM, and MD common to both, and also the angle KUD equal 
to the angle HMD, the base DK is equal (4. 1.) to the base DB. But, 
besides DB, no straight line can be drawn from D to the circumference, equal 
to DK ; for, if there can, let it be DN ; then, because DN is equal to DK, 
and DK equal to DB, DB is equal to DN ; that is, the line nearer lo DG, 
the least, equal te the more remote, which has been shews to be inyossible. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If a poxnt h» taken mthin a dTele,/rom wMch there fait mort thMli twS e^ai 

straight tinea upon the cireamferenee, that point w the centre of tie euvte. 

Let the point D be taken within the circle ABC, from which there fall 
on the circumference more than two equal straight lines, viz. DA, DB, DC, 
the point D is the centre of the circle. 

For, if not, let E be the centre, join DE, and produce it to the c' 
ference in F, G ; then FG is a diameter of 
Aa circle ABC : And because in FG, the di- 
ameter of the circle ABC, there is taken the 
point D which is not the centre, DG is the 
peatest line from it to the circumference, and 
VC greater (7. 3.) than DB, and DB than 
DA ; but they are likewise equal, which is 
in^Mssible : Therefore £ is not the centre of 
die circle ABC : In like manner it may be 
demonstrated, that no other point but D is the 
centre : D therefore is the centre. 
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PROP. X. THEOR. 

One circle cannot cut another in more than two points. 

If It be possible, let the circumference FAB cut the circumference DEF 
in more than two points, viz. in B, G, F ; take the centre K of the circ'o 
ABC, and join KB, KG, KF ; and because within the circle DEF there 
is taken the point K, from which more than two 
equal straight lines, viz. KB, KG, KF, fall on 
the circumference DEF, the point K is (9. 3.) 
the centre of the circle DEF ; but K is also the 
centre of the circle ABC ; therefore the same 
point is the centre of two circles that cut oae -^ 
another, which is impossible (5. 3.). There- ^ 
fore one circumference of a circle cannot cut Cr 
another in more than two points. 



PROP. XL THEOR. 




If two circles touch each other internally , the straight line which joins their 
centres being produced^ will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other internally in the point 
A, and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of the cir- 
cle ADE ; the straight line which joins the cen- 
tres F, G, being produced, passes through the 
point A. 

For, if not, let it fall otherwise, if possible, as . 
FGDH, and join AF, AG : And because AG, 
GF are greater (20. 1.) than FA, that is, than 
FH, for FA is equal to FH, being radii of the 
same circle ; take away the common part FG, 
and the remainder AG is greater than the re- 
mainder GH. But AG is equal to GD, there- 
fore GD is greater than GH ; and it is also less, 
which is impossible. Therefore the straight line 

which joins the points F and G cannot fall otherwise than on the point 
A ; that is, it must pass through A. 

Cor. 1. If two circles touch each other internally, the distance be- 
tween their xentre must be equal to the difference of their radii : for the 
circumferences pass through the same point in the line joining the centres. 

CoR. 2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal 
u> the difference of the radii, the two circles will touch each other inter- 
nally. 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If two circles touch each other externally, the straight line which joins theif 

centres will pass through the point of contact, 

hei the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other externally in the point 
A ; and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of ADE ; 
Uie straight line which joins the points F, G shall pass through the point 
of contact. 

For, if not, let it pass otherwise, if possible, FCDG, and join FA, AG : 
and because F is the centre of the circle ABC, AF is equal to FC : Also 
because G is the centre of the 
circle, ADE, AG is equal to 
GD. Therefore FA, AG are 
equal to FC, DG ; wherefore 
the whole FG is greater than 
FA, AG ; but it is also less 
(20. 1 .), which is impossible : 
Therefore the straight line 
which joins the points F, G 
cannot pass otherwise than 
through the point of contact A ; that is, it passes through A. 

CoR. Hence, if two circles touch each other externally, the distance 
between their centres will be equal to the sum of their radii. 

And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal to the sum 
of the radii, the two circles will touch each other externally. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

One circle cannot touch another in more points than one, whether it touches 

it on the inside or outside. 

For, if it be possible, let the circle EBF touch the circle ABC in more 
points than one, and first on the inside, in the points B, D ; join BD, and 
draw (10. 11. 1.) GH, bisecting BD at right angles : Therefore because 
'he points B, D are in the circumference of each of the circles, the straight 
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line BD falls within each (2. 3.) of them : and therefore their centres are 
(Cor. 1. 3.) in the straighi line GH which bisects BD at right angles : 
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therefore GH |)asses through the point of contact (11. 3 ), but it does 
not pass through it, because the points B, D are -without the straight line 
GHj which ia absurd : therefore one circle cannot touch another in th« 
inside in more points than one. 

Nor can two circles touch one another on the outside in more than one 
point : For, if it be possible, let the circle ACK 
touch the circle ABC in the points A, C, and join 
AC : therefor?, because the two points A, C are 
in the circumference of the circle ACK, the straight 
line AC which joins them shall fall within 8ie 
circle ACK : And the circle ACK is without the 
circle ABC : and therefore the straight line AC is 
aiso without ABC ; but, because the points A, O 
are in the circumference of the circle ABC, the 
straight line AC must be within (2. 3.) the same 
circle, which is absurd : therefore a circle cannot 
touch another on the outside in more than one 
point : and it has been shewn, that a circle cannot 
touch another on the inside in more than one point. 




PROP. XIV. THEOR. 



Equal straight lines in a circle are equally distant from the ceMre / and those 
which are equally distant from the centre^ are equal to one another^ 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, in the eircle ABDC, be equal to one 
another : they are equally distant from the centre. 

Take E the centre of the circle ABDC, andfrem it draw EF, EG, per- 
pendiculars to AB, CD ; join AE and EC. Then, because the straight 
line EF passing through the centre, cuts the 
straight line AB, which does not pass through 
IM centre at right angles, it also bisects (8. 

3.) it : Wherefore AF is equal to FB, and -^J^.,.,^ ^ ^^— JlC 
AB double of AF. For the same reason, 
CD is double of CG : But AB is equal to 
CD ; therefore AF is equal to CG T And be- 
cause AE is equal to EC, the square of AE is 

equal to the square of EC : Now the squares 

of AF, FE are equal (47. 1.) to the square B D 

of AE, because the angle AFE is a right angle ; and, for the like reasor., 
the squares of EG, GC are equal to the square of EC : therefore the 
squares of AF, FE are equal to the squares of CG, GE, of which the 
square of AF is equal to the square of CG, because AF is equal to CG ; 
therefore the remaining square of FE is equal to the remaining square of 
EG, and the straight line EF is therefore equal to EG : But straight lines 
in a circle are ^id to be equally distant from the centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from the centre are equal (3. Def. 3.) : therefore 
AB, CD are equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the straight lines AB, CD be equaUy distant from the centre, 
4uit is, if FE be equal to £G» AB is eqaal to CD. I*or, the same copi 
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strucdon iieing made, it may, as before, be demonstrated, that AB is douU* 
of AF, and CD double of CG, and that the squares of £F, FA are eqi«A 
to the squares of BG, GC ; of which the square of F£ is equal to the 
square of EG, because F£ is equal to £G : therefore the remaining square 
of AF is equal to the remaining square of CG ; and the straight line AF 
is therefore equal to CG : But AB is double of AF, and CD double of 
CG ; wherefore AB is equal to CD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Tke diameter is the greatest straight line in a circle ; and of all other h^ 
that which is nearer to the centre is always greater than one more remote ; 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Let ABCD be a cirde, of which the diame- 
ter is AD, and the centre £ ; and let BC be near- 
er to the centre than FG ; AD is greater than 
any straight line BC which is not a diameter, and 
BC greater than FG. 

From the centre draw £H, £K perpendiculars 
to BC, FG, and join EB, EC, EF ; and because 
AE is equal to EB, and ED to EC, AD is equal 
to EB, EC : But EB, EC are greater (20. 1.) 
than BC ; wherefore, also, AD is greater than 
BC. 

And, because BC is nearer to the centre than FG, EH is less (4. Def. 
3.) than EK ; But, as was demonstrated in the preceding, BC is double 
of BHy and FG double of FK, and the squares of EH, HB are equal to 
the squares of £K, KF, of which the square of EH is less than the square 
of EK, because EH is less than EK ; therefore the square of BH is greater 
than the square of FK, and the straight line BH greater than FK : and 
therefore BC is greater than FG. 

Next, let BC be greater than FG ; BC is nearer to the centre than FG : 
that is, the same construction being made, EH is less than EK ; because 
BC is greater than FG, BH likewise is greater than KF : but the squares 
of BH, HE are equal to the squares of FK, KE, of which the square of 
BH is greater than the square of FK; because BH is greater than FK ; 
therefore the square of EH is less than the square of EK, and the straight 
line EH less than EK. 

Cor. The shorter the chord is, the farther it is from the centre ; and, 
eonrersely, the farther the chord is from the centre, the shorter it is. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter of a circle^ from the 
emtremity of it^ falls without the circle ; and no straight line can he drawn 
between that straight line and the dreumference^ from the extremity of the 
diameter^ so as not to cut the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, the centre of which is D, and the diameter AB 
«ad let AE.be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, AE shall fall without 
ihe circle. 
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In AE take any point F, join DP and let DF meet the circle in C. 
Because DAF is a right angle, it is greater 
than,the angle AFD (32. 1.) ; but the greater 
angle of any triangle is subtended by the 
greater side (19. 1.), therefore DF is greater 
than DA : now DA is equal to DC, there- 
fore DF is greater than DC, and the point 
F is therefore without the circle. And F 
IS any point whatever in the line AE, there- 
fore AE falls without the circle. 

Again, between the straight line AE and 
the circumference, no straight line can be 
drawn from the point A, wluch does not cut 
the circle. Let AG be drawn in the angle DAE : from D draw DH at 
right angles to AG ; and because the angle 
DHA is a right angle, and the angle DAH 
less than a right angle, the side DH of the 
triangle DAH is less than the side DA (19. 
1 .). The point H, therefore, is within the cir- 
cle, and therefore the straight line AG cuts 
whe circle. 

CoR. L From this it is manifest, that the -n 
straight line which is drawn at right angles to 
the diameter of a circle from the extremity of 
it, touches the circle ; and that it touches it 
only in one point ; because, if it did meet the 
circle in two, it would fall within it (2. 3.). 
Also it is evident that there can be but one straight line which touches the 
circle in the same point. 

CoR. 2. Hence, a perpendicular at the extren^ity of a diameter is a tan- 
gent to the circle ; and, conversely, a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to the diameter drawn from the point of contact. 

CoR. 3. It follows, likewise, that tangents at each extremity of the 
diameter are parallel (Cor. 28. B. 1.); and, conversely, parallel tangents 
are both perpendicular to the same diameter, and have their points of con- 
tact at its extremities. 




PROP. XVII. PROB. 



To draw a straight line frotn a given point either without or in the circufn* 

ference, which shall touch a given circle. 

First, let A be a given point without the given circle BCD ; it is re- 
quired to draw a straight line from A which shall touch the circle. 

Find (1. 3.) the centre E of the circle, and join AE ; and from the cen- 
tre E, at the distance EA, describe the circle AFG ; from the point D 
draw (11. 1.) DF at right angles to E A, join EBF, and draw AB. AB 
touches the circle BCD. 

Because E is the centre of the circles BCD, AFG, EA is equal to 
F,F, and ED to EB ; therefore the two sides AE EB are equal to th« 
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two FE, ED, and they contain the angle at E common to the two trian- 
gles AEB, FED ; therefore the base DF 
is equal to the base AB, and the triangle 
FED to the triangle AEB, and the other 
angles to the other angles (4. 1.) ; there- Cy 
fore the angle EBA is equal to the angle 
EDF ; but EDF is a right angle, where- 
fore EBA is a right angle ; and EB is a 
line drawn from the centre : but a straight 
line drawn from the extremity of a diame- 
ter, at right angles to it, touches th^ circle 
(1 Cor. 16.3.): therefore AB touches the^ 
circle ; and is drawn from the given point A. 

But if the given point be in the circumference of the circle, as the point 
D, draw DE to the centre E, and DF at right angles to DE ; DF touches 
the circle (1 Cor. 16. 3.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

When the point A lies without the circle, there will evidently be always 
two equal tangents passing through the point A. For, by producing tne 
tangent FD till it meets the circumference AG, and joining E and the poin 
of intersection, and also A and the point where this last line will intersect 
the circumference DC ; there will be formed a right angled triangle equal 
to ABE (46. 1.). 



PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a 9traig1U Ium touch a circle^ the straight line drawn from the centre to 
the point of contact^ is perpendicular to the line touching the circle. 

Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC in the point C ; take 
the centre F, and draw the straight line FC : FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if it be not, from the point F draw FBG perpendicular to DE ; and 
because FGC is a right angle, GCF must 
be (17. 1.) an acute angle ; and to the great- 
er angle the gres^ter side (19. 1.) is oppo- 
site; therefore FC is greater than FG; 
but FC is equal to FB ; therefore FB is 
greater than FG, the less than the greater, 
which is impossible ; wherefore FG is not 
perpendicular to D£ : in the same manner 
it may be shewn, that no other line but FC 
can be perpendicular to DE ; FC is there- 
fore perpendicular to DE. 
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PROP* XIX. THEOR. 



V 




a straight lin^ touch a circle^ and from the point of contact a straight Ixns 
he drawn at right angles to the touching line^ the centre of the cirde is in 
that line. 

Let ibe straight line DE touch the circle ABC, in C, and from C let 
CA be drawn at right angles to DE ; the centre of the circle is in C A. 

For, if not, let F be the centre, if possible, 
and join CF. Because DE touches the cir- 
cle ABC, and FC is drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, FC is perpendicular 
(18. 3.) to DE; therefore FCE is aright 
angle; but ACE is also a right angle; 
therefore the angle FCE h equal to the an- 
gle ACE, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible ; Wherefore F is not the centre 
of the circle ABC : in the same manner it 
may be shewn, that no other point which is 
not in C A, is the centre ; that is, the centre 
is in CA. 

PROP. XX. THEOR 

The angle at the centre cf a circle is double of-ihje angle at the eircumfer^ 
ence^ upon the same base, that is, upon the same part of the circumfer 
ence. 

Let ABC be a circle, and BDC an angla at the centre, and BAC an 
angle at the circumference which have the same circumference BC for 
the base ; the angle BDC is double of the angle BAC. 

First, let D, iSi^ centre of the circle, be within the angle BAC, and joim 
AD, and produce it to E : because DA is equal 

to DB, the angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the ^ A 

angle DBA : therefore the angles DAB, DBA * 
together are douUe of the angle DAB ; but the 
angle BDE 19 equal (32. 1.) to the an^s DAB, 
DBA ; therefore also the angle BDE is douUe 
of the angle DAB ; for the sanM» reason* the an- 
gle E DC is double of the angle DAC: there- 
fore the whole angle BDC is double of the whole 
angle BAC. 

Again, let D, the centre of the circle, be 
without the angle BAC ; and join AD and pro- 
duce it to £. It may be demonstrated, as in 
the first case, that the angle EDC is double 
of the angle DAC, and that EDB, a part of 
the first, is double of DAB, a part of the 
other ; therefore the remaining angle BDC is 
double of the remaining angle BAC 
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PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

Tk0 angles tn the swne segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and BAD, BED 
angles in the same segment BAED : the an- 
gles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

Take F the centre of the circle ABCD : 
And, first, let the segment BAED be greater 
than a semicircle, and join BF, FD : and be- 
cause the angle BFD is at the centre, and the 
angle BAD at the circumferonoe, both having 
the same part of the circmnference, viz. BCD, 
for their base; therefore the an^e BFD is 
double (20. 3.) of the angle BAD : for the 
same reason, the angle BFD is double of the 
angle BED : therefore the angle BAD is equal 
to the angle BED. 

But, if the segment BAED be not greater 
than a semicircle, let BAD, BED be angles 
in it, these also are equal to one another. 
Draw AF to the centre, and prodifce to C, and 
join CE: therefore the segment BADC is 
greater than a semicircle ; and the angles in 
it, BAC, BEC are equal, by the first case : 
(or the same reason, because CBED is great- 
er than a semicircle, the angles CAD, CED 
are equal ; therefore the whole angle BAD is . 
equal to the whole angle BED. 

PROP. XXII. THEOR. 

The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure described in a cirek^ ate 

together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABCD be a quadrilateral figure in the circle ABCD ; any two of 
its oj^K>sitj3 angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join AC, BD. The angle CAB is equal (fil. 3.) to the angle 
CDB, because they are in the same segment 
BADC, and the angle ACB is equal to the an- 
gle ADB, because they are in the same seg- 
ment ADCB ; therefore the whole angle ADC 
is equal to the angles CAB, ACB : to each of 
these equals add the angle ABC ; and the an- 
gles ABC, ADC, aee equal to the angles ABC, 
CAB, BCA. But ABC, CAB, BCA are equal 
to two right angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the 
angles ABC, ADC are equal to two right an- 
riet ; in the same manner, the angles BAD, 
uCB may be shewn to be equal to two right anglot. 






76 ELEMENTS 

<^0R. 1. If any side of a quadrilateral be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the interior opposite angle. 

Cor. 2. It follows, likewise, that a quadrilateral, of which the op- 
posite angles are not equal to two right angles) cannot be inscribed in a 
circle. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

Upon the same straight line, and upon the same side of it, there cannot be 
two similar segments of circles, not coinciding with one another. 

If it be possible, let the two similar segments of circles, viz. ACB, ADB, 
be upon the same side of the same straight line AB, not coinciding with 
one another ; then, because the circles ACB, ADB, cut one another in 
the two points A, B, they cannot cut one another in any other point (10. 
3.) : one of the segments must therefore fall 
within the other: let ACB fall within ADB, 
draw the straight line BCD, and join CA, DA : 
and because the segment ACB is similar to the 
segment ADB, and similar segments of circles 
contain (9. def. 3.) equal angles, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior 
to the interior, which is impossible (16* 1.). 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 
Similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are equal to one another. 

Let AEB, CFD be similar segments of circles upon the equal straight 
lines AB, CD ; the segment AEB is equal to the segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be applied to the segment CFD, so as the 
point A be on C, and the 
straight line AB upon CD, 
the point B shall coincide 
with the point D, because 

AB is equal to CD : there- __^_^ 

fore the straight line AB A. B C £) 

coinciding with CD, the segraent AEB must (23. 3.) coincide with the 
segment CFD, and therefore is equal to it. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

A segment of a circle being given, to describe the circle of which it is the 

segment. 

Let ABC be the ^yen segment of a circle ; it is required to describe 
ihe circle of which it is the segment. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in D, and from the point D draw (11. 1.) DB at 
right angles to AC, and join AB : First, let the angles ABD, BAD be 
equal to one another; then the straight line BD is equal (6. 1.) to DA, 
•ad therefore to DC ; and because the three straight lines DA, DB, DC, 
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tre all equal ; D is the ci^ntre of the circle (9. 3.) ; from the centre D, at 
the distance of any of the three DA, DB, DC, describe a circle ; this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segmeni 

M 




A J» «U' E A D 

is described : and because the centre D is in AC, the segment ABC is 
semicircle. Next, let the angles A6D, BAD be unequal ; at the point A, it 
the straight line AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAE equal to the angle ABD 
and produce BD, if necessary, to E, and join EC : and because the angle 
ABE is equal to the angle' BAE, the straight line BE is equal (6. 1.) to 
EA : and because AD is equal to DC, and DE common to the triangles 
ADE, CDE, the two sides AD, DE are equal to the two CD, DE, each 
to each ; and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each of them 
is a right angle ; therefore the base AE is equal (4. 1.) to the base EC : 
but AE was shewn to be equal to EB, wherefore sdso BE is equal to EC : 
and me three straight lines AE, EB, EC are therefore equal to one another; 
wherefore (9. 3.) £ is the centre of the circle. From the centre E, at 
the distance of any of the three AE, EB, EC, describe a circle, this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 
is described : also, it is evident, that if the angle ABD be greater than the 
angleBAD, the centre E falls without the segment ABC, which therefore 
is less than a semicircle ; but if the angle ABD be less than BAD, the cen- 
tre E falls within the segment ABC, which is therefore greater than a semi- 
circle : Wherefore, a segment of a circle being given, the circle is de- 
scribed of which it is a segment. 

PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

In equtd circles, equal angles stand upon equal arcs, whether they be at the 

centres or circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, wid the equal angles BGC, EHF at 
their centres, and B AC, EDF at their circumferences : the arc BKC is 
equal to the arc ELF. 
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Join 6C, EF ; and because ike cireles ABC^ DEF are equal, the straigb 
lines drawn from their centres are equal : Uierefore the ^wo sides BG, 
GC, are equal to the two EH, HF ; and the angle at G is equal to the an- 
gle at H ; therefore the base EC is equal (4. 1.) to the base EF : and be- 
cause the angle at A is equal to the angle at D, the segment BAG is similar 
(9. def. 3.) to the segment EDF ; and they are upon equal straight lines 
BG, EF ; but similar segments of circles upon equad straight lines are 
jBqual (24. 3.) to one another, therefore the segment BAG is equal to ihe 
segment EDF : but the whole circle ABC is equal to the whole DEF ; 
therefore the remaining segment BKC is eqmal to the remaining segment 
ELF, and the arc BKG to the arc ELF. 



PROP. XXVIL THEOR- 

In equai drcUsy the anghs tokieh stand upon equql ares are equal to one 
another^ whether they be at the centres or circumferences. 

Let the angles BGC, EtiF at the centres, and BAG, EDF at the cir- 
cumferences of the equal circles ABC, DEF stand upon the equal arcs 
BG, EF : the angle BGGis equal to the angle EHF, and the angle BAG 
to the angle EDF. 

If the angle BGG be equal to the angle EHF, it is manifest (20. 3.) 
that the an^e BAG is also equal to EDF. But, if not, one of them is the 
greater : let BGG be the greater, and at the point G, in the straight lino 
BG, make the angle (23. 1.) BGK equal to the angle EHF. And because 
eqjual angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.), when they are at the centre, 





the arc BK i« equal to the arc EF.: but EF is equal to BG ; therefore 
also BK is equal to BG, the less to the greater, which is impossible. There- 
fore the angle BGG is not unequal to the angle EHF ; that is, it is equal 
to it : and the angle at A is half the angle BGG, and the angle at D half 
of the angle EHF ; therefore the angle at A is eq&al to the angle at D. 

PROP. XXVHL THEOR. 

In equal circles^ equal straight lines cut off equal arcs, the greater equal to 

the greater, and the less to the less. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and BG, EF equal straight lines in 
th^ra, which cut off the two greater arcs BAG EDF, and the two los« 
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BGC, EHF : the greater BAG is equal to the greater EDF, and the less 
BGG to the less EHF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L, the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, 
LF ; and because the circles are equal, the straight lines from their centres 





are equal ; therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF ; but the base BG is 
also equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle BKG is equal (8. 1.) to the 
anj^le ELF : and equal angles stand upon equal (26. 3.) arcs, when they 
are at the centres ; therefore the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF. 
But the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole EDF ; the remaining part, 
dierefore, of the circumference viz. BAG, is equal to the remaining part 
EDF. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

In equal circles equal arcs are subtended by equal straight lines. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and let the arcs BGG, EHF also be 
equal ; and join BG, EF : the straight line BG is equal to the straight line 
EF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, LF : 
and because the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF, the angle BKG is 
equal (27. 3.) to the angle ELF : also because the circles ABG, DEF aro 
equal, dieir radii are equal : therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF : and 





they contain equal angles ; therefore the base BG is equal (4. 1.) to the 
iMse EF. 
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PROP. XXX. THEOR. 
To bisect a given arcy that is, to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let ADB be the given arc ; it is required to bisect it. 

Join AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in C ; from the point C draw CD at nght 
angles to AB, and join AD, DB : the arc ADB is bisected in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common to the triangle ACD, 
BCD, the two sides AC, CD are equal to the J) 

two BC, CD ; and the angle ACD is equal to 
the angle BCD, because each of them is a 
right angle : therefore the base AD is equal 
(4. 1.) to the base BD. But equal straight 

lines cut off equal arcs, (28. 3.) the greater .A. C B 

equal to the greater, and Uie less to the less ; and AD, DB are each of 
them less than a semicircle, because DC passes through the centre (Cor. 
1. 3.) ; wherefore the arc AD is equal to the arc DB : and therefore the 
given arc ADB is bisected in D. 




SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves AD, DB may be divided 
into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given arc 
may be divided into four, eight, sixteen, <&;c. equal parts. 



PROP. XXXL THEOR. 

In a circle^ the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; but the angle in a seg- 
ment greater than a semicircle is less then a right angle ; and the angle in 
a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right angle. 

Let A BCD be a circle, of which the diameter is BC, and centre E ; 
draw CA dividing the circle into the segments ABC, ADC, and join BA, 
AD, DC ; the angle in the semicircle BAC is a right angle ; and the an- 
gle in the segment ABC, which is greater than a semicircle, is less than a 
right angle ; and the angle in the segment ADC, which is less than a semi- 
circle, is greater than a right angle. 

Join AE, and produce BA to F ; and because BE is equal to EA, the 
angle EAB is equal (5. 1.) to EBA : also 
because AE is equal to EC, the angle EAC 
is equal to EC A ; wherefore the whole an- 
gle BAC is equal to the two angles ABC, 
ACB. But FAC, the exterior angle of the 
triangle ABC, is also equal (32. 1.) to the 
two angles ABC, ACB ; therefore the an- 
gle BAC is equal to the angle FAC, and 
each of them is therefore a right angle (7. 
def. 1.) ; wherefore the angle BAC in a semi- 
circle is a right angle. 
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And because the two angles ABC, BAG of the triangle ABC are to- 
gether less (17. 1.) than two right angles, and BAG is a right angle, ABC 
must be less than a right angle ; and therefore the angle in a segment 
ABC, greater than a semicircle, is less than a right angle. 

Also because ABGD is a quadrilateral figure in a circle, any two of it* 
opposite angles are equal (22. 3.) to two right angles ; therefore the angles 
Af^C, ADC are equal to two right angles ; and ABC is less than a right 
angle ; wherefore the other ADC is greater than a right angle. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that if one angle of a triangle be equal to 
the other two, it is a right angle, because the angle adjacent to it is equal 
to the same two ; and when the adjacent angles are equal, they are right 
angles. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

// a straight line touch a circle^ and fiorn the point of contact a straight 
line be drawn cutting the circle^ the angles made by this line with the line 
which touches the circle^ shall be equal to the angles in the alternate seg- 
ments of the circle. 

Let the straight line EF touch the circle ABCD in 6, and from the 
point B let the straight line BD be drawn cutting the circle : the angles 
which BD makes with the touching line EF shall be eqi^al to the angles 
in .the alternate segments of the circle : that is, tl^e angle FBD is equal to 
the angle which is in the segment DAB, and the angle DBE to the angle 
in the segment BCD. • / 

From the point B draw (11. 1.) BA at right angles to EF, and take any 
point C in the arc BD, and join AD, DC, CB ; and because the straight 
Ime EF touches the circle ABCD in the point B, and BA is drawn at right 
angles to the touching line, from the point of contact B, the centre of the 
circle is (19. 3.) in BA ; therefore the an- 
gle ADB in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle (31.*3.), and consquently the other two 
angles, BAD, ABD, are equal (32, 1.) to 
a right angle ; but ABF is likewise a right 
angle ; therefore the angle A BF is equal 
to the angles BAD, ABD : take from 
these equab the common angle ABD, 
and there will remain the angle DBF 
equal to the angle BAD, which is in the 
alternate segment of the circle. And be- 
cause ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in 
a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are equal (22. 3.) to two right 
angles ; therefore the angles DBF, DBE, being likewise equal (13. 1.) to 
two right angles, are equal to the angles BAD, BCD ; and DBF has been 
proved equal to BAD : therefore the remaining angle DBE is equal to the 
angle BCD in the alternate segment of the circle. 

11 
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PROP. XXXIII. PROB. 



Upon a given straight line to describe a segment of a circle, containing an 

angle equal to a given rectilineal angle- 




Let AB be the given straight Dne, and the angle at C the given recU- 
lineal angle ; it is required to describe upon the given straight line AB a 
segment o!" a circle, containing an angle equal to the angle C. 

First, let the angle at C be a right angle ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from the centre F, at the distance FB, 
describe the semicircle AHB ; the an- 
gle AHB being in a semicircle is (31. 
3.) equal to the right angle at C. 

But if the angle C be not a sght an- 
gle at the point A, in the straight line 
AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAD equal 

to the angle C, and from the point A draw (11. 1.) AE at right angles to 
AD ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from F draw (11. 1.) FG at right 
angles to AB, and join GB : then 
because AF is equal to FB, and 
FG common to the triangles AFG, 
BFG, the two sides AF, FG are 
equal to the two BF, FG ; but the - 
angle AFG is also equal to the ^ 
angle BFG ; therefore the base AG 
is equal (4. 1.) to the base GB ; and 
the circle described from the centre 
G, at the distance GA, shall pass 
through the point B ; let this be the circle AHB : and because from the 
point A the extremity of the diameter A E, AD is drawn at right angles to 
AE, therefore AD (Cor. 1.16. 3.) touches 
the circle ; and because AB, drawn from 
the point of contact A, cuts the circle, 
the angle DAB is equal to the angle in 
the alternate segment AHB (32. 3.) ; 
but the angle DAB is equal to the* angle 
0, therefore also the angle C is equal to 
the angle in the segment AHB : Where- 
fore, upon the given straight line AB 
the segment AHB of a circle is describ- 
ed which contains an angle equal to the given angle at C. 
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PROP. XXXIV. PROB. 

To cut off a segment from a given circle which shall contain an angle equal 

to a giv^n rectilinecd angle. 

* Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given rectilineal angle ; it is 
required to cut off a segment from the circle ABC that shall contain an 
angle equal to the angle D. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line EF touching the circle ABC in the point 
B and at the point B, in the straight 
line BF make (23. 1.) the angle FBC 
equal to the angle D ; therefore, be- 
qause the straight line EF touches 
the circle ABC, and BC is drawn 
horn the point of contact B, the an- 
gle FBC is equal (32. 3.) to the an- 
gle in the alternate segment BAC ; 
but the angle FBC is equal to the an- y^ 
gle D : therefore the angle in the ^ 
segment BAC is equal to the angle 
D : wherefore the segment BAC is cut off from the given circle ABC 
containing an angle equal to the given angle D. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines within a circle cut one another ^ the rectangle contained 
by the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the other. 

Let the two straight lines AC, BD, within the circle ABCD, cut one 
another in the point E ; the rectangle contained by A E, EC is equal tc 
the rectangle contained by BE, ED. 

If AC, BD pass each of them through the cen- 
tre, so that E is the centre, it is evident that AE, 
EC, BE, ED, being all equal, the rectangle AE. 
EC is likewise equal to the rectangle BE. ED. 

But let one of them BD pass through the cen- ]g1 
tre, and cut the other AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles in the point E ; 
then, if BD be bisected in F, F is the centre of 
the circle ABCD ; join AF : and because BD, which passes through the 
centre, cuts the straight line AC, which does not jj 

pass through the centre at right angles, in E, AE, 
EC are equal (3. 3.) to one another ; and because 
the straight line BD is cut into two equal parts 
in the point F, and into two unequal in the point 
E, BE.ED (5. 2.) + EF2 = FB^ = AF^. But 
AF2 = A E2 + (47. 1.) EF2, therefore BE.ED + 
EF2, T= AE2 + EF2, and taking EF^ from each, A 
BE.ED=AE2= AE.EC. -^ 

Next, let BD, which passes through the centre, 
cut the other AC, which does not pass through 13 
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the centre, in E, but not at right ah^leB ; then, as before, if BD be bisect- 
ed in F, F is the centre of the circle. Join AF, 
and from f draw (li2. 1.) FG perpendicular to 
AC ; therefore AG is equal (3. 3.) to GC ; where- 
fore AE.EC + (5. 2.) EG* = AG*, and adding 
GF2 to both, AE.EC+EG2+GF2=AG*+GF*. 

Now EG2+GF2=EF2, and AG2+GF2=AFa ; , 

therefore AE.EC+ EF»= AF2=FB«. But FB* AT S^TX /C 

= BE.ED+(5. 2.) EF*, therefore AE.EC+EF* 
=sBE.ED+ EF*, and taking EF* from both, AE. 
EC=BE.ED. 

Lastly, let neither of the straight lines AC, 
BD pass through the centre : take the centre F, 
and through E, the intersection of the straight 
lines AC, DB, draw the diataeter GEFH : and 
because, as has been shown, AE.EC=:G£.EH, 
and BE.ED=GE.EH ; therefore AE.EC=:BE. 
ED. 
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PROP. XXXVL THEOR. 



If from any point without a circle two straight lines Be drawn, one of which 
cuts the circle, and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by the whole 
line which cuts the circle, emd the part of it without the drcte^ is equal to tKe 
s^are of the tine which touches it. 



Let D be any point without the circle ABC, and DCA> DB two straight 
lines drawn from it, of which DCA cuts the circle, and DB touches it * 
the rectangle AD.DC is equal to the square of DB. 

Either DCA passes through the centre, or it 
does not ; first, let it pass through the centre E', 
and join EB ; therefore the angle EBD is a 
right angle (18. 3.) : and because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to the 
point D, AD.DC+EC2=ED* (6. 2.). But 
EC = EB, therefore AD.DC + EB* = ^D*. 
Now ED2= (47. 1.) EBH BD*, because EBD 
is a right angle ; therefore AD.DC + EB* = 
EB* -I- BD*, and taking EB* from each, AD.DC 

rrrBD*. 

But, if DCA does not pass through the cen- 
tre of the circle ABC, take (1. 3^) the centre E, 
and draw EF perpendicular (12. 1.) to AC, and 
join EB, EC, ED ; and because the straight 
line EF, which passes through the centre, cuts 




^ 
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tlie straight line AC, whicli does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles, it likewise 
bisects it (3. 3.) ; therefore AF is equal to FC ; 
and because the straight line AC is bisected in 
F, and produced to D (6. 2.), AD.DC+FC^sa 
FD2; add Ffi^ to both, then AD.DC4-FC*+ 
FE»=:FDa+FE2.- But (47. 1.) ECa=FC2+ 
FE«, and ED^^FD^+FEa, because DFE is 
aright angle; therefore Ai:f.DC+EC»=ED3. 
Now, because EBD is a right angle, ED^= 
EB2+BD2=sECa+BD2, and therefore, AD. 
DC+EC2=EC2+BD2, and AD.DCrrBD^. 

Cor. 1. If from any point without a circle, 
there be drawn two straight lines cutting it, as 
AB, AC, the rectangles contained by the whole 
lines and the parts of them without the circle, 
are equal to one another, viz. BA.AE=CA. 
AF ; for each of these rectangles is equal to 
the square of the straight line AD, which touch- 
es the circle. 

CoR. 2. It foUo^v'S, moreover, that two ton- 
firents drawn from the same point are equal. 

Cor. 3. And since a radius drawn to the 
point of contact is peipendicular to the tangent, 
it follows that the angle included by two tangents^ 
drawn from the same pointy is bisected by a line 
drawn from the centre of the circle to that point; 
for this line forms the hypotenuse common to 
two equal right angled triangles. 




PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

If from a point without a circle there be drawn two straight lines, one of 
which cuts the drde, and the other meets it ; if the rectangle contained by 
the whole line, which cuts the circle^ and the part of it without the circle^ 
be equal to the square of the line which meets it, the line which meets shall 
touch the circle. 

Let any point D be taken without the circle ABC, and from it let two 
straight lines DCA and DB be drawn, of which DCA cuts the circle, and 
DB meets it ; if the rectangle AD.DC, be equal to the square of DB, DB 
touches the circle. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line DE touching the circle ABC ; find the 
centre F, and join FE, FB, FD ; then FED is a right angle (18. 3.) : and 
because DE touches the circle ABC, and DCA cuts it, the rectangle AD 
DC is equal (36. 3.) to the square of DE ; but the rectangle AD.DC is 
by hypothesis, equal to the square <^ DB : therefore the square of DE la 
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equal to the square of DB ; and the straight line 
DE equal to the straight line DB : hut FE is 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB, 
BF ; and the base FD is common to the two trian- 
gles DEF, DBF ; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle DBF; and DEF is a 
right angle, therefore also DBF is a right angle : 
but FB, if produced, is a diameter, and the straight 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame- 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16. 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches the circle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



PROP. A. THEOR. 

A diameter divides a circle and its circumference into tjpo equal parts; and^com^ 
versely, the line which divides the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

Let AB be a diameter of the circle 
AEBD, then AEB, ADB are equal in 
surface and boundary. 

Now, if the figure AEB be applied to 
the figure ADB, ^eir common base AB 
retaining its position, the curve line AEB 
must faU on the cunr^ line ADB ; other- 
wise there would, in the one or the other, 
be points unequally distant from the cen- 
tre, which is contrary to the definition of 
a circle. 



Conversely, The line dividing the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

For, let AB divide the circle into two equal parts ; then, if the centre is 
not in AB, let AF be drawn through it, which is therefore a diameter, and 
consequently divides the circle into two equal parts ; hence the portion 
AEF is eqiial to the portion AEFB, which is absurd. 

Cor. The arc of a circle whose chord is a diameter, is a semicircum- 
ference, and the included segment is a semicircle. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

Through three given points which are not in the same straight line, one cir- 
cumference of a circle may be made to pass^ and but one. 

Let A, B, C, be three points not in the same straight line : they shall 
all lie in the same circumference of a circle. 
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For, let the distances AB, BC be bisected by the perj[vendiculars.DF, 
EF, which roust meet in some point F ; for if they were parallel, the lines 
DB, CB, perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. 29. 1.), or 
else form but one straight line : but they meet in B, and ABC is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let then, FA, FB, and FC be drawn ; then, 
bepause FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FC, are equal ; hence 
whe points A, B, C, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and consequently lie in the 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is obvious* thi^t besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the chord AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular EF bisecting the chord BC (Cor. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the intersec- 
tion of these perpendiculars ; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circumference. 




PROP. C. THEOR. 



If two circles cut each other , the line which passes through their centres will be 
perpendicular to the chord which joins the points of intersection^ and will 
divide it into two equaVparts. 

Let CD be the line which passes through the centres of two circles cut- 
ting each other, it will be perpendicular to the chord AB, and will divide it 
into two equal parts. * 

For the line AB, which joins the points of intersection, is a chord com- 





mon to the two circles. And if a perpendicular be erected from the middle 
of this chord, it will pass (Cor. 1. 3. 3.) through each of the two centres C 
and D. But no more than one straight line can be drawn through two 
points ; hence, the straight line which passes through the centres will bi- 
sect the chord at right angles. 

CoR. Hence, the line joining the intersections of the circumferences of 
two circles, will be perpendicular to the line which joins their centres- 

SCHOLIUM. 

I. If two circles cut each other, the distance between their centres will 
be less than the. sum of their radii, and the greater radius will be also less 
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equal to the square of DB ; and the straight line 
DE equal to the straight line DB : but FE is 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB, 
BF ; and the base FD is common to the two trian- 
gles DEF, DBF ; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1 .) to the angle DBF ; and DEF is a 
right angle, therefore also DBF is a right angle : 
but FB, if produced, is a diameter, and the straight 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame- 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16. 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches the circle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



PROP. A. THEOR. 

A diameter divides a circle and its circumference into t\po equal parts; and^coi^ 
other. ~~ — '■■ • ■ » ^i t iif^Mr the HrH f i into two eait al parts is a diam^J^ 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

In the same circle, equal angles at the centre are subtended by equal arcs ; 
and, conversely, equal arcs subtend equal angles at the centre* 

Let C be the centre of a circle, and let the angle ACD be equal to the 
angle BCD ; then the arcs AFD, DGB, subtending these angles, are 
equal. 

Join AD, DB ; then the triangles ACD, 
BCD,havinc; two sides and the included an- 
gle in the one, equal to two sides and the 
included angle in the other, are equal : so 
that, i^ ACD be applied to BCD, there shall 
be an entire coincidence, the point A coin- 
ciding with B, and D common to both arcs ; 
the two extremities, therefore, of the arc 
AP'D, thus coinciding with those of the arc 
BGD, all the intermediate parts must coin- 
cide, inasmuch as they are all equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

Conversely, Let the arc AFD be equal to the arc BGD ; then the an- 
gle ACD is equal to the angle BCD. 

For, if the arc AFD be applied to the arc BGD, they would coincide ; 
so that the extremities AD of the chord AD, would coincide with those of 
the chord BD ; these chords are therefore equal : hence, the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (8. 1.). 

Cor. 1. It follows, more )ver, that equal angles at the centre are sob 
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For. let the distances AB, BC be bisected by the per[vendiculars ^DF. 
EF, which must meet in some jpoint F ; for if they ^eye P^aU^^, the Imes 
DB CB perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. -^y. l.), or 
else' form but one straight Une : but they meet in B, and ABO is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let then, FA, FB.and FG be drawn; then, 
because FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FG, are equal ; hence 
vhe points A, B, G, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and consequently lie in the 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is obvious* that besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the chord AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular EF bisecting the chord BC (Gor. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the intersec- 
tion of these perpendiculars ; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circumference. 

PROP. G. THEOR. .„„ ^^ ^.^ ..,, .^.i ^^k^ 

toithin the circle^ the lines wiU be paralleL 

There may be three cases : 

First. If the parallels are tangents 
to the circle, as AB, GD ; then, each ^ 
of the arcs intercepted is a semi-cir- 
cumferenee, as their points of contact 
(Gor. 3. 16. 3.) coincide with the ex- 
tremities of the diameter. 

Second. When, of the two parallels 
AB, GH, one is a tangent, the other 
a chord, which being perpendicular to 
FE, the arc GEH is bisected by FE 
(Gor. 4. Prop. D. Book 3.) ; so that in 
this case also, the intercepted arcs -p^ 
GE, EH are equal. ^ 

Third. If the two parallels are chords, as GH, JK ; let the diameter 
FE be perpendicular to the chord GH, it will also be perpendicular to JK, 
since they are parallel ; therefore, this diameter must bisect each of the 
arcs which they subtend : that is, GE = EH, and JE=EK ; therefore, 
JE— GE=EK— EH ; or, which amounts to the same thing, JG is equal 
toHK. 

Conversely. If the two lines be AB, GD, which touch the circumfer- 
ence, and if, at the same time, the intercepted arcs EJF, EKF ar9 equal, 
EF must be a diameter (Prop. A. Book 3.) ; and therefore AB, CD (Cor. 
3. 16. 3.), are parallel. 
f But if only one of the lines, as AB, touch, while the other, GH, cuts the 
circnmference, making the arcs EG, EH equal; then the diameter FE. 
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which hisects the arc GEH, is peirpendicular (Schol. D. 3.} to its chord 
GH : it is also perpendicular to the tangent AB ; therefore AB, GH are 
parallel. 

If both lilies cut the circle, as GH, JK, and intercept equal arcs GJ, 
HK ; let the diameter FE bisect one of the chords, as GH : it will also 
bisect the arc GEH, so that EG is equal to EH ; and since GJ is (by hyp,) 
equal to HK, the whole arc EJ is equal to the whole arc EK ; therefore 
the chord JK is bisected by the diameter FE : hence, as both chords are 
bisected by the diameter FE, they are perpendicular to it ; that is, they are 
parallel (Cor. 28 1.). 

SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction in the enunciation of the converse proposition, namely, 
that the lines do not cut each other within the circle, is necessary ; for 
lines drawn through the points G, K, and J, H, will' intercept equal arcs 
GJ, HK, and yet not be parallel, since they will intersect eacb other within 
the circle. 

PROP. F. PROB. 
To draw a tangent to any point in a circular arc^ without finding the centre 

From B the given point, take two equal ^ 
distances BC, CD on the arc ; join BD, ^ 
and draw the chords BC, CD : make (23. 
1.) the angle CBG=CBD, and the straight 
line BG will be the tangent required. 

For the angle CBD=CDB ; and there- 
fore the angle GBC (32. 3.) is also equai 
to CDB, an angle in :.he alternate segment ; 
hence, BG is a tangent at B. 
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BOOK IV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1 A REci^iLiNEAL figure is said to be inscribed in another rectilinea. 
figure, when all Uie angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the sides of the figure in which 
it is inscribed, each upon each. 

2 In like manner, a figure is said to be described 
about another figure, when all the sides of the 
circumscribed figure pass through the angular 
points of the figure about which it is described, 
each through each. 

3 A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in 
a circle, when all the angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the circmnference of the cir- 
cle. 

4. A rectilineal figure is said to be described 
about a circle, when each side of the circum- 
scribed figure touches the circumference of the 
circle. 

5. In like manner, a circle is said to be inscrib- 
ed in a rectilineal figure, when the circum- 
ference of the circle touches each side of the 
figure. 

6. A circle is said toJi)e described about a recti- 
lineal figure, when the circumference of the 
circle passes through all the angular points of 
the figure about which it is described. 

7. A straight line is said to be placed in a circle, 
when the extremities of it are in the circum- 
ference of the circle. 
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8. Polygons of five sides are called pentagons ; those of six sides, hexa* 
gons ; those of seven sides, heptagons ; those of eight sides, octagons ; 
and so on. 

9 A polygon, which, is at once equilateral and equiangular, is called a 
regular polygon. 

Regular polygons may have any number of sides ; the equilateral tri 
angle is one of three sides ; and the square is one of four sides. 

> • 

LEMMA. 

Any regular polygon may he inscribed in a circle, and circumscribed about one, 

Le| ABODE, &c. be a regular polygon : describe a circle through the 
thiee points A, B, C, tbo centre being O, and QP the perpendicular let fall 
from it, to the middle point of BC : join AO and OD. 

If the quadrilateral OPCD be placed upon 
the quadrilateral OPB A, they will coincide ; 
for the side OP is comm(Hi : die angle OP0=r 
OPB, being right ; hence the side PC will ap- 
ply to its equal PB, and the point will fall 
on B ; besides, from the nature of the polygon, 
the angle PCD=PBA; hence CD will take 
the direction BA, and since CD=BA,the point 
D will fall on A, and the two quadrilaterals 
will entirely coincide. 

The distance OD is therefore equal to AO ; 
and consequently the circle which passes through the three points A, B, C, 
will also pass through the point D. By the same mode of reasoning, it 
might be shown that the circle which passes through the points B, C, D, 
will also pass through the point E ; and so of all the rest: hence die cir- 
cle which passes through the points A, B, C, passes through the vertices 
of all the angles in the polygon, which is therefore inscribed in this circle. 

Again, in reference to this circle, all the sides AB, BC, CD, &c. are 
equal chords ; they are ti. before equally distant from tb^ centre (Th. .14. 
3.) : hence, if from the point with the distance OP, a circle be describ- 
ed, it will touch the side BC, and all the other sides of the polygon, each 
in its middle point, and the circle will be inscribed in the polygon, or the 
polygon circumscribed about the circle. 

Cor. L Hence it is evident that a circle may be inscribed in, or cir- 
cumscribed about, any regular polygon, and the circles so described have a 
common centre. 

Cor. 2. Hence it likewise follows, that if from a common centre, circles 
can he inscribed in, and circumscribed about a polygon, that polygon is regu- 
lor. For, supposing those circles to be descnbed, the inner one will touch 
all the sides of the polygon ; these sides are therefore equally distant from 
its centre ; and, consequently, being chords of the circumscribed circle, 
they are equal, and therefore include equal angles. Hence the polygon is 
at once equilateral and equiangular; that is (Def. 9. B. IV.), it is regular. 
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SCHOLIUMS. 

1. The point O, ihe common centre of the inscribed and circumBcribed 
circles, may also be regarded as the centre of the polygon ; and upon this 
principle the angle AOB is called the angle at the centre^ being formed by 
two radii drawn to the extremities of the same side AB. 

Since all the chordb are equal, all the angles at the centre must evident- 
ly be equal likewise ; and therefore the value of each will be found by di* 
viding four right angles by the number of the polygon's sides. 

2. To inscribe a regular polygon of a certain number of sides in a given 
circle, we have only to divide the circumference into as many equal parts 
as the polygon has sides : for the arcs being equal (see fig. Prop. XY. B. 4.), 
the chords AB, BC, CD, &c. will abo be equal ; hence, likewise, the tri* 
angles ABG, BGC, CGD, &c. must be equal, because they are equian- 
gular ; hence all the angles ABC, BCD, CDE, <&c. will be equal, and con- 
sequently the figure ABCD, &c. will be a regdar polygon. 

PROP. I. PROB. 

In a given circle to place a straight line equal to a given straight line^ not 

greaier than the diameter of the circle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given straight line, not greater 
tbiin the diameter of the circle. 

Draw BC the diameter of the circle 
ABC ; then, if BC is equal to D, the 
thing required is d(Hie ; for in the circle 
ABC a straight line BC is placed equal 
to D ; But, if it is not, BC is greater 
than D ; make C£ equal (Prop. 3. 1.) 
to D, and from th^ centre C, at the dis- 
tance CE, describe die circle AEF, and 
join C A : Therefore, because C is the 

centre of the circle AEF, CA is equal T) 

to C£ ; but D is equal to CE ; there- 
fore D is equal to CA : Wherefore, in the circle ABC, a straight line is 
placed, equal to the given straight line D, which is not greater than the 
oiameter of the circle. 



PROP. IL PROB. 

In a given circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and DEF the given triangle ; i^ :a re- 
quired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Draw (Prop. 17. 3.) the straight line GAH touching the circle in the ooint 
A, and at the point A, in the straight line AH, make (Prop. 23. 1.) the an- 
gle HAC equal to the angle DEF ; and at the point A, in the straight line 
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AG, make the angle GAB equal 
to the angle DFE, and join 
BC. Therefore, because HAG 
touches the circle ABC, and AC 
is drawn from the point of con- 
tact, the angle HAC is equal 
(32. 3.) to the angle ABC in the 
alternate segment of the circle : 
But HAC is equal to the angle 
DEF ; therefore also the angle 
ABC is equal to DEF ; for the 
same reason, the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the remaining angle BAG is equal 
(4* Cor. 32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : Wherefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF, and it is inscribed in the circle ABC 





PROP. HI. PROB. 

About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle and DEF the given triangle ; it is requir- 
ed to describe a triangle about the circle ABC equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Produce EF both ways to the points G, H, and find the centre K of the 
circle ABC, and from it draw any straight line KB ; at the point K in the 
straight line KB, make (Prop. 23 1.) the angle BKA equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle BKC equal to the angle DFH ; and through the 
points A, B, C, draw the straight lines LAM, MBN, NCL touching (Prop. 
17.3.) the circle ABC : Therefore, because LM, MN, NL touch the circle 
ABC in the points A, B, C, to which from the centre are drawn KA, KB, 
KG, the angles at the points A, B, C, are right (18. 3.) angles. And be- 
cause the four angles of the quadrilateral figure AMBK are equal to four 
right angles, for it can be divided into two triangles ; and because two of 
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tibem, KAM, KBM, are right angles, the other two AKB, AMB are equal 
to two right angles : But me angles DEG, DEF are likewise equal (13.1.) 
to two right angles ; therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to the an 
^s DEG, DEF, of which AKB is equal to DEG ; wherefore the remwu- 
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ing angle AMB is equal to the remaining angle DEF. In like manner, 
the angle LNM may be demonstrated to be equal to DFE ; and therefore 
the remaining angle MLN is equal (32. 1.) to the regiaining angle EDF : 
Wherefore the triangle LMN is equiangular to the triangle DEF : and it 
is described about the circle ABC. 

PROP. IV. PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle, 

liCt the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to inscribe a circle in 
ABC. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles ABC, BCA by the straight lines BD, CD meet- 
ing one another in the point D, from which draw (12. 1.) DE, DF, DG 
perpendiculars to AB, BC, CA. Then be- 
cause the angle EBD is equal to the angle 
FBD, the angle ABC being bisected by 
BD ; and because the right angle BED, is 
equal to the right angle BFD, the two tri- 
angles EBD, FBD have Iwo angles of the 
one equal to two angles of the other ; and 
the side BD, which is opposite to one of 
the equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore their other sides are equal 
(26. 1.); wherefore DE is equal to DF. 
For the same reason, DG is equal to 
DF , therefore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG, are equal to one 
.another, and the circle described from the centre D, at the distance of an^ 
of them, will pass through the extremities of the other two, and will touch 
the straight lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G- 
are ri^ht angles, and the straight line which is drawn from the extremity 
of a diameter at right angles to it, touches (1 Cor. 1 6. 3.) the circle. There- 
fore the straight lines AB, BC, CA, do each of them touch the circle, and 
the circle EFG is inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. V. PROB. 
* To describe a circle about a given triangle, 

I^et the give n triangle be ABC ; it is required to describe a circle about 
ABC. ■ j^\ - 

Bisect no. 1.) AB, AC in the points D, E, and from these points draw 
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DF, EF at right angles (11. 1.) to AB, AC ; DF, EF produced will meet 
one another; for, if they do not meet, they are parallel, wherefore, AB, 
AC, which are at right angles to them, are parallel, which is absurd : let 
them meet in F, and join FA ; also, if the point F be not in BC, join BF, 
CF : then, because AD is equal to BD, and DF common, and at right an- 
gles to AB, the base AFi&equal (4. 1.) to the base FB. In like manner, 
it may be shewn that CF is equal to FA ; and therefore BF is equal to 
FC ; and FA, FB, FC are equal to one another ; wherefore the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass 
through the extremities of the other two, and be described about the trian- 
gle ABC. 

CoR. When the centre of the circle falls within the triangle, each of 
its angles is less than a right angle, each of them being in a segment greats 
er than a semicircle ; but when the centre is in one of the sides of the 
triangle, the angle opposite to this side, being in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle : and if the centre falls without the triangle, the atigle opposite to the 
side beyond which it is, being in a segment less than a semicircle, is greater 
than a right angle. Wherefore, if the given triangle be acute angled, the 
centre of the circle falls within it ; if it be a right angle triangle, the cen- 
tre is in the side opposite to the right angle ; and if it be an obtuse angled 
triangle, the centre falls without the triangle, beyond the side opposite to the 
obtnse angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. From the demonstration it is evident that the three perpendiculars 
bisecting the sides of a triangle, meet in the same point ; that is, the centre 
of the circumscribed circle. 

2. A circular segment aroh of a given span and rise, may be drawn by 
%■ modification of the preceding problem. 

Let AB be the span and SR the rise. 

Join AR, BR, and at their respective points of bisection, M, N, erect 
the perpendicular MO, NO to AR, BR ; they 
will intersect at 0, the centre of the circle. 
That OA=OR=OB, is proved as before. 

The joints between the arch-stones, or 
voussoirs, are only continuativyhs of radii 
drawn from the centre O of the circle.' 



PROP. VI. PROB. 

To inscribe a square in a given eirde. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe a square in 
ABCD. 

Draw the diameters, AC, BD at right angles to one another, and join 
ABy BC, CD, DA ; because BE is equal to ED, E being the centre, and 
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because EA. is at right angles to BD, and 
common to the triangles ABE, ADE ; the 
base BA is ei^ual (4. 1.) to the base AD ; and, 
for the same reason, BC, CD are each of 
them eqtlal to B A or AD ; therefore the quad- 
rilateral figure ABCD is equilateral. It is 
also rectangular ; for the straight line BD be-' 
ing a diameter of the circle ABCD, BAD is 
a semicircle ; wherefore the anglcj BAD is a 
right angle (31. 3.) ; for the same reason each 
of the angles ABC, BCD, CDA is a right an- 
gle ; therefore the quadrilateral figure ABCD 
is rectangular, and it has been shewn to be 

equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is inscribed in the circle 
ABCD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Since the triangle AED is right angled and isosceles, we have (Cor. 2. 
47. 1) AD : AE : : ^1 : 1 ; hence the side of the inscribed square is to 
the radius, as the square root of 2, t^ to unity, 

PROP. VII. PROB. 
To describe a square about a given circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to describe a square about it. 

Draw two diameters AC, BD of the circle ABCD, at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D draw (17. 3.) FG, GH, HK, 
KF touching the circle ; and because FG touches the circle ABCD, and 
EA is drawn from the centre E to the point of contact A, the angles at A 
are right angles (18. 3.) ; for the same reason, the angles at the pointsi B, 
C, D, are right angles ; and because the angle AEB is a right SAglej as 
likewise is EBG, GH is parallel (28. 1.) to AC ; for the same r^pn, AC 
is parallel to FK, and in like manner, GF, 
HK may each of them be demonstrated to be 
parallel to BED ; therefore the figures GK, 
GC, AK, FB, BK are parallelograms ; and 
GF is therefore equal (34. 1.) to HK, and GH 
to FK; and because AC is equal to BD, 
and also to each of the two GH, FK; and 
BD to each of the two GF, HK : GH. FK 
are each of them equal to GF. or HK ; there- 
fore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is equi- 
lateral. It is also rectangular ; for GBEA 
being a parallelogram, and AEB a right an- 
gle, AGB (34. 1.) is likewise a right angle : 
in the same manner, it may be shewn that the angles at H, K, F are right 
angles ; therefore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is rectangular ; and it 
was demonstrated to be equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is do* 
Scribed about the circle ABCD. 

13 ' 
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PROP. VIII. PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given square, , ^ 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to inscribe "K circle' in 
ABCD. 

Bisect (10. 1.) each of the sides AB, AD, in the points F, E, and 
through E draw (3L L) EH parallel to AB or DC, and through F draw 
FK parallel to AD or BC ; therefore each of the figures, AK, KB, AH, 
HD, AG, GC, BG, GD is a parallelogram, and their opposite sides are 
equal (34. L) ; and because that AD is equal to AB, and that AE is the 
half of AD, and AF the half of AB, AE is equal to AF ; wherefore the 
sides opposite to these are equal, viz. FG to GE ; in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that GH, GK, are each 
of them equal to FG or GE ; therefore the 
four straight lines, GE, GF, GH, GK, are 
equal t9 one another ; and the circle described 
from the centre G, at the distance of one of 
them, will pass through the extremities of the 
other three ; and will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA, because the angles 
at the points E, F, H, K, are right angles 
(29. 1 .), and because the straight line wMch 
is drawn from the extremity of a diameter at 
right angles to it, touches the circle (16. 3.) ; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, BC, 

CD, DA touches the circle, which is therefore inscribed in the squares 
ABCD. 

PROP. IX. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to describe a circle 
about it. 

Join AC, BD, cutting one another in E ; and because DA is equal to 
AB, and AC common to the triangles DAC, BAC, the two sides DA, AG 
are equal to the two BA, AC, and the base DC is equal to the base BC ; 
wherefore the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle BAC, and the angle DAB is bisected by 
the straight line AC. In the same manner it may 
be demonstrated, that the angles ABC, BCD, 
CD A are severally bisected by the straight lines 
BD, AC ; therefore, because the angle DAB is 
equal to the angle ABC, and the angle EAB is 
the half of DAB, and EB A the half of ABC ; the 
angle EAB is equal to the angle EBA : and the 
»ido EA (6. 1.) to. the side EB. In the same 
manner, it may be demonstrated, that the straight 

lines EC, ED are each of them equal to EA, or EB ; therefore the four 
•traight lines EA, EB, EC, ED, are equal to one another ; and the circlo 
described ^m the centre E, at the distance of one of them, must pas9 
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through the extremities of the other three, and be described about the 
square ABCD. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To describe an isosceles triangle, having each of the angles at the base daubti 

of the third angle. 

Take any straight line AB, and divide (11. 2.) it in the point C, so 
thai the rectangle AB.BC may be equal to the square of AC ; and from 
the centre A, at the distance AB, describe the circle BDE, in which 
place (1. 4.) the straight lino BD equal to AC, which is not greater 
than the diameter of the circle BDE ; join DA, DC, and about the tri- 
angle ADC describe (5. 4.) the circle ACD ; the triangle ABD is such 
as is required, that is, each of the angles ABD, ADB is double of the an- 
gle BAD. 

Because the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square of AC, and AC 
equal to BD, the rectangle AB.BC is 
equal to the square of BD ; and because 
from the point B without the circle ACD 
two straight lines BCA, BD are drawn 
to the circumference, one of which cuts, 
and the other meets the circle, and the 
rectangle AB.BC contained by the whole 
of the cutting line, and the part of it 
without the circle, is equal to the square 
of BD, which meets it ; the straight line 
BD touches (37. 3.) the circle ACD. 
And because BD touches the circle, and 
DC is drawn from the point of contact 
D, the angle BDC is equal (32. 3.) to 
the angle DAC in the alternate segment 
of the circle, to each of these add the angle CDA ; therefore the whole 
angle BDA is equal to the two angles CDA, DAC ; but the exterior angle 
BCD is equal (32. 1.) to the angles CDA, DAC ; therefore also BDA is 
equal to BCD ; but BDA is equal (5. 1.) to CBD, because the side AD 
is equal to the side AB ; therefore CBD, or DBA is equal to BCD ; and 
consequently the three angles BDA, DBA, BCD, are equal to one another. 
And because the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCD, the side BD is 
equal (6. 1.) to the side DC ; but BD was made equal to CA ; therefore 
also CA is equal to CD, and the angle CDA equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
DAC ; therefore ^he angles CDA, DAC together, are double of the angle 
DAC; but BCD is equal to the angles CDA, DAC (32. 1.) ; therefore 
also BCD is double of DAC. But BCD is equal to each of the angles 
BDA, DBA, and therefore each of the angles BDA, DBA, is double of 
the angle DAB ; wherefore an isosceles triangle ABD is described, hav- 
ing each of the angles at the base double of the third angle. 

" Cor. 1. The angle BAD is the fifth part of two right angle*. 
•• For since each of the angles ABD and ADB is equal to twice the an- 
**lie BAD, they are together equal to four times BAD, and therefore all 
«tti6 three angles ABD, ADB, BAD, taken together, are equal to five 
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*^ times the angle BAD. But the three angles ABD, ADB, BAD are 
" equal to two right angles, therefore five times the angle BAD is equal to 
" two right angles ; or BAD is the fifth part of two right angles." 

" CoR. 2. Because BAD is the fifth part of two, or the tenth part of 
four right angles, all the angles about the centre A are together equal to 
ten times the angle BAD, and may therefore be divided into ten parts 
" each equal to BAD. And as these ten equal angles at the centre, must 
** stand on ten equal arcs, therefore the arc BD is one-tenth of the cir- 
*' cumference ; and the straight line BD, that is, AC, is therefore equal to 
** the side of an equilateral decagon inscribed in the circle BDE." 

PROP. XL PROB. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given circle. 

Let ABODE be the given circle, it is required to inscribe an equilaterai 
and equiangular pentagon in the circle ABODE. 

Describe (10. 4.) an isosceles triangle FGH, having each of the angles 
at G, H, double of the angle at F ; and in the circle ABODE inscribe (2. 
4.) the triangle AOD equiangular to the triangle FGH, so that the angle 
CAD be equal to the angle at F, and each of the angles AOD, CDA equal 
to the angle at G or H : where- 
fore each of .the angles AOD, 
CDA is double of the angle 
CAD. Bisect (9. 1.) the angles 
AOD, CDA by the straight lines 
CE, DB ; andjoinAB,BO,ED, 
EA. ABODE is the pentagon 
required. 

Because the angles AOD, 
CDA are each of them double 
of CAD, and are bisected by the 
straight lines CE, DB, the five angles DAC, ACE, EOD, CDB, BDA are 
equal to one another ; but equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.) ; 
therefore the five arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, E A are equal to one another ; and 
equal arcs are subtended by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; therefore the 
five straight lines AB, BO, CD, DE, E A are equal to one another. Where- 
fore the pentagon ABODE is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; be- 
cause the arc AB is equal to the arc DE ; if to each be added BCD, the 
whole ABOD is equal to the whole EDOB ; and the angle AED stands 
on the arc ABOD, and the angle BAE on the arc EDOB : therefore the 
angle BAE is equal (27. 3.) to the angle AED : for the same reason, each 
of the angles ABO, BOD, ODE is equal to the angle BAE or AED : there- 
fore the pentagon ABODE is equiangular ; and it has been shewn that J» 
IB equilateral. Wherefore, in the given circle, an equilateral and equian 
gidar pentagon has been inscribed. 

r 

Otherwise. 

** Divide the radius of the given circle, so that the rectangle contained 
^ by the whole and one of the parts noay be equal to the square of the other 
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**(11. 2.). Apply in the circle, on each side of a given point, a line 
*< equal to the greater of these parts ; then (2. Cor. 10. 4.), each of the, 
" arcs cut off will be one-tenth of the circumference, and therefore the 
arc made up of both will be one-fifth of the circumference ; and if the 
straight line subtending this arc be drawn, it will be the side of an 
*' equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle." 

PROP. XII. PROB. 
To describe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon about a given circle. 

Let ABODE he the given circle, it is required to describe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon about the circle ABODE. 

Let the angles of a pentagon, inscribed in the circle, by the last pro- 
position, be in the points A, B, 0, D, E, so that the arcs AB, BO, CD, 
DE, EA are equal (11.4.); and through the points A, B, 0, D, E, draw 
GH, HK,.KL, LM, MG, touching (17. 3.) the circle ; take the centre F, 
and join FB, FK, FO, FL, FD. And because the straight line KL touch- 
es the circle ABODE in the point 0, to which FO is drawn from the cen- 
tre F, FO is perpendicular (18. 3.) to KL ; therefore each of the anglesi 
at is a right angle ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, D are 
right angles ; and because FOK is a right angle, the square of FK is equal 
(47. 1.) to the squares of FO, OK. For the same reason, the square ol 
FK is equal to the squares of FB, BK : therefore the squares of FO, OK 
are equal to the squares of FB, BK, of which the square of FO is equal to 
the square of FB ; the remaining square of OK is therefore equal to the 
remaining square of BK, and the straight line OK equal to BK : and be- 
cause FB is equal to FO, and FK common to the triangles BFK, OFK, 
the two BF, FK are equal to the tWo OF, FK ; and the base BK is equal 
to the base KO ; therefore the angle BFK is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
KFO, and the angle BKF to FKO ; wherefore the angle BFO is double 
of the angle KFO, and BKO double of FKO : for the same reason, the an- 
gle OFD is double. of the angle OFL, and OLD double of OLF : and be- 
cause the arc BO is equal to the arc OD, the angle BFO is equal (27. 3.) 
to the angle OFD : and BFO is double of the angle KFO, and OFli 
double of OFL ; therefore the angle 
KFO is equal to the angle OFL : 
now tne right angle FOK is equal to 
the right angle FOL ; and therefore, 
in the two triatigtes FKO, FLO, there 
are two angles of one equal to two an- 
gles of the other, each to each, and the 
side FO, which is adjacent to the 
equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore the other sides are 
equal (26. 1 .) to the other sides,and the 
third angle to the third angle ; there- 
fore the straight line KO is equal to 
CL, and the angle FKO to the angle 
FLO : and because KO is equal to OL, KL is double of KO : in the same 
mumer) it may be shewn that HK is double x>f BK ; and because BK if 
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equal to KG, as was demonstrated, and KL is double of KG, and HK double 
of BK, HK is equal to'KL ; in like manner, it may be shewn that GH, GM, 
ML are each of them equal to HK or KL: therefore the pentagon GHKLM 
is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; for, since the angle FKG is equal to 
the angle FLG, and the angle HKL double of the angle FKG, and KLM 
double of FLG, as was before demonstrated, the angle HKL is equal to 
KLM ; and in like manner it may be shewn, that each of the angles KHG, 
HGM, GML is equal to the angle HKL or KLM ; therefore the five an- 
gles GHK, HKL, KLM, LMG, MGH being equal to one another, the pen- 
tagon GHKLM is equiangular ; and it is equilateral as was demonstra 
ted : and it is described about the circle ABGDE. 

PROP. XHL PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABGDE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to inscribe a circle in the pentagon ABGDE. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BGD, GDE by the straight lines GF, DF, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, dbraw the straight lines FB, FA, 
FE ; therefore, since BG is equal to GD, and GF common to the trian- 
gles BGF, DGF, the two sides BG, GF are equal to the two DC, GF ; 
and the angle BGF is equal to the angle DGF : therefore the base BF b 
equal (4. 1.) to the base FD, and the other angles to the other angles, to 
which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle GBF is equal to 
the angle GDF : and because the angle GDE is double of GDF, and GDE 
equal to GBA, and GDF to GBF ; GBA is also doid)le of the angle GBF ; 
therefore the angle ABF is equal to the ' 
angle GBF ; wherefore the angle ABG* 
18 bisected by the straight line BF : in 
the same manner, it may be demonstra- 
ted that the angles BAE, AED, are bi- 
sected by the straight lines AF, EF : 
from the point F draw (12. 1.) FG, 
FH, FK, FL, FM perpendiculars to 
the straight lines AB, BG, CD, DE, 
EA; and because the angle HGF is 
equal to KGF, and the right angle 
FHG equal to the right angle FKG ; in 
the triangles FHG, FKG there are two 
angles of one equal to two angles of the other, and the side FG, which is 
opposite to one of the equal angles in each, is common to both ; therefore, 
the other sides shall be equal (26. 1.), each to each ; wherefore the per- 
pendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK : in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that FL, FM, FG are each of them equal to FH, or 
FK ; therefore the five straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to 
one another ; wherefore the circle described from the centre F, at the dis- 
tance of one of these five, will pass through the extremities of the other 
four, and touch the straight lines ABf BG, GD, DE, E A, because that the 
angles at the points G, H, K, L, M are right angles, and that a straight line 
diawn from tne extremity of the diameter of a circle ai right angles to it 
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flimciies (1 . Cor. 16. 3.) the circle ; therefore each of the straight lines ABv 
BC, CD, DE, E A touches the circle ; wherefore the circle is inscribed in 
tfaB pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XIV. PROB. 
To describe a eirele about a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABCDE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to describe a circle about it. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BCD, CDE by the straight lines CF, FD, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw 
the straight lines FB, FA, FE to the points 
B, A, E. It may be demonstrated, in the 
same manner as in the preceding proposition, 
that the angles CBA, BAE, AED are bisect- -p 
ed by the straight lines FB, FA, FE : and ^ 
because that the angle BCD is equal to the 
angle CDE, and that FCD is the half of the 
angle BCD, and CDF the half of CDE ; the 
angle FCD is equal to FDC ; wherefore tlie 
side CF is equal (6. 1 .) to the side FD : in 
like manner it may be demonstrated, that FB, 
FA, FE are each of them equal to FC, or FD : therefore the five stntfght 
lines FA, f B, FC, FD, FE are equal to one another ; and the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass through 
the extremities of the other four, and be described about the equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon ABCDE. 

PRfP. IT. PR©B. 
To inscribe 0m equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDEP be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon in it. 

Find the centre G of the circle ABCDE F, and draw the diameter AGD : 
and from D, as a centre, at the distance DG, describe the circle EGCH, 
join EG, CG, and produce them to the points B, F ; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, FA : the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and equiangular. 

Because G is the centre of the circle ABCDEF, GE is equal to GD : 
and because D is the centre of the circle EGCH, DE is equal to DG; 
wherefore GE is equal to ED, and the triangle EGD is equilateral ; and 
therefore its three angles EGD, GDE, DEG are equal to one another 
(Cor. 5. 1.) ; and the three angles of a triangle are equal (32. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore the angle EGD is the third part of two right an- 
gles : in the same manner it may be demonstrated that the angle DGC is 
also the third part of two right angles ; and because the straight line GC 
makes with £B the adjacent angles EGC, CGB equal (13. 1.) to two 
light angles ; the remaining angle CGB is the third part of two right 
an^es ; therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB, are equal to one an- 
other; aiKl also the angles vertical to them, BGA, AGF, FGE (15 
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IK); therefore the six angles EGD, DGC, 
CGB, BOA, AGF, FGE are equal to one an- 
other. But equal angles at the centre stand 
upon equal arcs (26. 3.) : therefore the six 
arcs AB, BO, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal 
to one another : and equal ^rcs are subtend- 
ed by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; there- 
fore the six straight lines are equal to one 
another, and the hexagon ABCDEF is 
equilateral. It is also equiangular; for, 
since the arc AF is equal to ED, to each of 
these add the arc ABCD ; therefore the 
whole arc FABCD shall be equal to the 
whole EDCBA : and the angle FED stands 
upon the arc FABCD, and the angle AFE 
upibn EDCBA; therefore the angle AFE 
id equal to FED : in the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the 
other angles of the hexagon ABCDEF are each of them equal to the 
, angle AFE or FED ; therefore the hexagon is equiangular ; it is also 
equilateral, as was shown ; and it is inscribed in the given circle ABCDEF. 

Cor. From this it is manifest, that the side of the hexagon is equal to 
the straight line from the centre, that is, to the radius of the circle. 

And if through the points A, B, C, D, E, F, there be drawn straight 
lines touching die circle, an equilateral and equiangular hexagon shall be 
described about it, which may be demonstrated from what has been said 
of the pentagon ; and likewise a circle may be inscribed in a given equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon, and circumscribed about it, by a method 
like to that used for the pentagon. 

PROP. XVI. PROB. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular qutndecagon in a given 

circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular quindecagon in the circle ABCD. 

Let AC be the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed (2. 4.) in the 
circle, and AB the side of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon inscribed (11.4.) 
in the same ; therefore, of such equal parts 
as the whole circumference ABCDF con- 
tains fifteen, the arc ABC, being the third 
part of the whole, contains five ; and the 
arc A B, which is the fifth part of the whole, 
contains three ; therefore BC their differ- 
ence contains two of the same parts : bi- 
sect (30. 3.) BC in E ; therefore BE, EC 
are, each of them, the fifteenth part of the 
whole circumference ABCD : therefore, if 
the straight lines BE, EC be drawn, and 
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straight lines equal to them be placed (1. 4.) around in the whole circle, 
an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon will be inscribed in it. 

And in the same manner as was done in the pentagon, if through the 
points of division made by inscribing the quindecagon, straight lines be 
drawn touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon may 
be described, about it : and likewise, as in the pentagon, a circle may be 
inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular quindecagon, and cii* 
cumscribed about it. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Any regular polygon being inscribed, if the arcs subtended by its sides 
be severaUy bisected, the chords of those semi-arcs will form a new regu- 
lar polygon of double the number of sides : thus, from having an inscribed 
square, we may inscribe in succession polygons of 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. sides ; 
from the hexagon may be formed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 96, &c, sides ; 
from the decagon polygons of 20, 40, 80, &c. sides ; and from the pente- 
decagon we may inscribe polygons of 30, 60, Sic, sides ; and it ib plain 
that each polygon will exceed the preceding in surface or area. 

It is obvious that any regular polygon whatever might be inscribed in a 
circle, provided that its circumference could be divided into any proposed 
number of equal parts ; but such division of the circumference like the «tri- 
section of an angle, which indeed depends on it, is a problem which has 
not yet been effected. There are no means of inscribing in a circle a regu- 
lar heptagon, or which is the same thing, the circumference of a circle can- 
not be divided into seven equal parts, by any method hitherto discovered 

It was long supposed, that besides die polygons above mentioned, no 
other could be inscribed by the operations of elementary Geometry, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, by the resolution of equations of the first 
and second degree. But M. Gauss,, of G6ttingen, at length proved, in a 
work entitled Disquisitiones ArithmetictB, Lipsie, L801, that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle could be divided into any number of equal parts, capable 
of being expressed by the formula 2"+l, provided it^ a prime number, 
that is, a number that cannot be resolved into factoi 

The number 3 is the simplest of this kind, it beiiT^the value of the 
above formula when n=l ; the next prime number is 5, i^d this is also 
-contained in the formula ; that is, when 71=2. But polygons of 3 and 5 
sides have already been inscribed. The next prime number expressed by 
the formula is 17 ; so that it is possible to inscribe a regular polygon of 
17 sides in a circle. 

For the investigation of Gauss's theorem, which depends upon the the- 
ory of algebraical equations, the student may consult Barlow^s Theory of 
Numbers* 

U 
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BOOK V. 



In the demonstrations of this book there are certain '^ sigM or charaUer^ 
which it has been found convenient to employ. 

* 1. The letters A, B, C, Sdc. are used to denote magnitudes of any kind* 
''The letters m, n, p, q, are used to denote numbers only. 

It is to be observed, that in speaking of the magnitudes A, B, C, S&c^ 
we mean, in reality, those which these letters are employed to repro- 
sent ; they may be either lines, surfaces, or solids. 

* 2. When a number, or a letter denoting a number, is written close to 

** another letter denoting a magnitude of any kind, it signifies that the 
** magnitude is multiplied by the number. Thus, 3A signifies three 
« times A; mB, m times B, or a multiple of B bym. When the nmn- 
*' ber is intended to multiply two or more magnitudes that follow, it is 
** written thus, 9n(A4-B), which signifies the sum of A and B taken m 
"times ; j7i(A— B) is m times the excess of A above B. 
' Also, when two letters that denote numbers are written close to one an- 
" other, they denote the product of those numbers, when multiplied into 
'* one another. Thus, tnn is the product of m into n ; and 9mA is A mul- 
" tiplied by the product of m into n. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1 A less magnitude is said to be a part of a greater magnitude, when the 
less measures the greater, that is, when the less is contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the greater. 

2. A greater magnitude is said to be a multiple of a less, when the greater 
is measured by the less, that is, when the greater contains the less a cer- 
tain number of times exactly. 

3. Ratio is a mutual relation of two magnitudes, of the same kind, to one 
another, in respect of quantity. 
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4. Magnitudes are said to be of the same kind, when the less can be mul- 
tiplied so as to exceed the greater ; ami it is omly such magnitudes that 
are said to have a ratio to one another. 

5. If there be four magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be 
taken of the first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the se- 
cond and fourth, and if, according as the multiple of the first is greater 
than the multiple of the second, equal to it, or less, the multiple of the 
third is also greater than the multiple of the fourth, equal to it, or less ; 
then the first of the magnitudes is said to have to the second the same 
ratio that the third has to the fourth. ' ^. ! !~ '■ . 

b. Magnitudes are said to be proportionals, when the first has the same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth ; and the third to the 
fourth the same ratio which the fifth has to the sixth, and so on whatever 
be their number. 

* When four magnitudes, A, B, C, D are proportionals, it is usual to say 
" that A is to B as C to D, and to write Uiem thus, A : B :: C : D, or 
" thus, A : B=C : D." 

7. When of the equimultiples of four magnitudes, taken as in the fifth 
definition, the multiple of the first is greater than that of the secoml, 
but the multiple of the third is not greater than the multiple of the fourth : 
then the first is said to have to the second a greater ratio than the third 
magnitude has to the fourth : and, on the contrary, the third is said to 
have to the fourth a less ratio than the first has to Uie second. 

8 When there is any number of magnitudes greater than two, of which 
the first has to the second the same ratio that the second has to the 
third, and the second to the third the same ratio which the third has to 
the fourth, and so on, the magnitudes are said to be continual propor- 
tionals. ^ 

9. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the second is said 
to be a mean proportional between the other two. 

10. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind, the first 
is said to have to the last the ratio compounded of the ratio which the 
first has to the second, and of the ratio which the second has to the 
third, and of the ratio which the third has to the fourth, and so on unto 
the last magnitude. 

For example, if A, 6, C, D, be four magnitudes of the same kind, the 
first A is said to have to the last D, the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of A to B, and of the ratio of B to C, and of the ratio of C to D ; or, 
the ratio of A to D is said to be compounded of the ratios of A to B, 
B to C, and C to D. 

Andif A : B::E : F; and B : C::G : H,andC : D::K : Zi, then, since 
by this de&iition A has to D the ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B, B to C, C to D ; A may also be said to have to D the ratio compoimded 

* of the ratios which are the same with the ratios of E to F, 6 to H- 
and K to L. 
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In like manner, tlie same things being suppose^ if M has to N the same 
ratio which A has to D, then, for shortness* sake, M is said to have to 
N a ratio compounded of the same ratios which compound the ratio of 
A to D ; that is, a ratio compounded of the ratios of E to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 

11. If three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the third is said to be duplicate of the ratio of the first to the second 

^ Thus, if A be to B as B to C, the ratio of A to (D is said to be duplicate 
*' of the ratio of A to B. Hence, since by the last definition, the ratio 
" of A to C is compounded of the ratios of A to B, and B to (D, a ratio, 
" which is compounded of two equal ratios, is duplicate of either of 
" these ratios." 

12. If four magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of the first to the second, 
or of the ratio of the second to the third, &c. 

' So also, if there are five continual proportionals ; the ratio of the first 
to the fiflh is called quadruplicate of the ratio of the first to the se- 
cond ; and so on, according to the number of ratios. Hence, a ratio 
'' compounded of, three equal ratios, is triplicate of any one of those ra- 
" tios ; a ratio compounded of four equal ratios quadruplicate," &c. 

13. In proportionals, the antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another, as also the consequents to one another. 

Geometers make use of the following technical words to signify certain 
ways of changing either the order or magnitude of proportionals, so as 
that they continue still to be proportionals. 

14. Permutando, or altcmando, by permutation, or alternately ; this word 
is used when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, that the first 
has the same ratio to the third which the second has to the fourth ; or 
that the first is to the third as the second to the fourth : See Prop. 16. 
of this Book. 

15. Invertendo, by inversion : When there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred, that the second is to the first, as the fourth to the third. Prop 
A. Book 5. 

16. Componendo, by composition : When there are four proportionals, and 

it is inferred, that the first, together with the second, is to the second as4^' ^ ' 
the third, together with the fourth, is to the fourth. 18th Prop. Book 5. 

17. Dividendo, by division ; when there are four proportionals, and it is , 
inferred that the excess of the first above the second, is to the second, ^ r 2 
as the excess of the third above the fourth, is to the fourth. 17th Prop. 
Book 5. 

« 

iS. Convertendo by conversion ; when there are four proportionals, and ^ • 
it is inferred, that the first is to its excess above the second, as the third 
o its exce38 above the fourth. Prop. D. Book 5. 
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19. Ex aequali (sc. distantia), or ex aequo, from equality of distance; 
when there is any number of magnitudes more than two, and as many 
others, so that they are proportionals when taken two and two of each 
rank, and it is inferred, tiiat the first is to the last of the first rank ol 
magnitudes, as the first is to the last of the others ; Of this there are the 
two following kinds, which arise from the different order in which the 
magnitudes are taken two and two. 

30. Ex aequali, from equality; this term is used simply by itself, when 
the first magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the first to the 
second of the other rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the second to the third of the other ; and so on in order, and 
the inference is as mentioned in the preceding definition ; whence this 
is called ordinate proportion. 

It is demonstrated in the 22d Prop. Book 5.* 

21. Ex. aequali, in proportione perturbata, seu inordinata : from equality, in 
perturbate, or disorderly proportion ; this term is used when the first 
magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the last but one is to the 
last of the second rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the last but two to the last but one of the second rank ; and 
as the third is to the fourth of the first rank, so is the third from the last, 
to the last but two, of the second rank ; and so on in a cross, or inverse^ 
order ; and the inference is as in the 19th definition. It is demonstrated 
in the 23d Prop, of Book 5. 

AXIOMS. u: z '''(-: 's 

1. Equimitltiples of the same, or of equal magnitudes, are equal to one 
another. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same, or equal magnitudes, are eqm- 
multiples, are equal to one another. 

3. A multiple of a greater magnitude is greater than the same multiple of 
a less. 

4. That magnitude of which a multiple is greater than the same multi- 
ple of another, is greater than that other magnitude. 

PROP. I. THEOR. ^ 

If any number of magnitudes he equimultiples of as ''many others ^ each of 
each what multiple soever any one of the first is of its part^ the same muU 
iiple is the sum of all the first of the sum of all the rest. 

Let any number of magnitudes A, B, and C be equimultiples of as many 
others, D, E, and F, each to each, A+B+C is the same multiple of D-t- 
E+F, that A is of D. 

Let A contain D, B contain E, and C contain F, each the same number 
of times, as, for instance, three times 
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Then, because A contains D tliree times, AssD+D+I^* 

For the same reason, B = E + E 4- E ; 

And also, C=F+F+F. 

Therefore, adding equals to equals (Ax. 2. 1.), A+B+C is equal to 

D+E+F, taken tli^ee times. In the same manner, if A, B, and C were 

each any other equimultiple of D, E, and F, it would be shown that A+ 

B+C was the same multiple of D+E+F. 

Cor. Hence, if m be any number, inD+mE+mF=m(D+E+F). 
For mD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, E, and F by m, therefore their 
sum is also a multiple of D+E+F by m. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If to a multiple of a magnitude hy any number ^ a multiple of the same mag' 
nitude hy any number he added^ the sum will be the same multiple of that 
magnitude that the sum of the two numbers is of unity. 

Let A=mC, and B=nC ; A+B={m+n)C. 

For, since A=smC, A=C+C + C+&c. C being repeated m times. For 
the same reason, B=:C+C+&c. C being repeated n times. Therefore, 
adding equals to equals, A+B is equal to C taken m+n times ; that is, 
A+B=(m+n^C. Therefore A+B contains C as ol); as there are units 
inm+n. 

Cor. 1, In the same way, if there be any number of multiples what- 
Boever, as A=mE, B=nE, C==pE, it is shown, that A+B+C=(m+n 
+p)E. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, since A+B+C=(m+n+p)E,andsinceA=:mE, 
BssfiE, and C=:pE, f?iE+nE+;)E=(m+n+p)E. 

PROP. HI. THEOR. 

If the first of three magnitudes contain the second as often as there are units 
in a certain number, and if the second ^contain the third also, as often as 
there are units in a certain number, the first will contain the third as often 

. as there are units in the product of these two numbers. 

Let A=mB, and B=nC ; then A=9nnC. 

Since B=nC, mB:^nC+nC+&c, repeated m times. But nC+nC, 
&c. repeated m times is equal to C (2. Cor. 2. 5.), multiplied by n+n-^- Sic, 
n being added to itself m times ; but n added to itself m times, is n multi- 
plied by m, or mn. Therefore nC+nC+&;c. repeated m times =mnC; 
whence also mBsmnC, and by hypothesis AsmB, therefore AsiiTutC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. n'irf(!<5 

Ifihejirst of four magnitudes has thti same ratio to the second which the third 
has to thejourthy and if any equimultiples wJiatever be taken of the first and 
third, and any whatever of the second and fourth; the multiple oj the first 
shall have the same ratio to the multiple of the second, that the multiple of 
the third has to the multiple of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : Dy and let m and n be any two numbers ; mA : nB : : 
mC : nD. 

Take ofmA and mC equimultiples by any number o, and of nB and nD 
equimultiples by any number q. Then the equimultiples of mA, and mO 
by p, are equimultiples also of A and C, for they contain A and C as oft as 
there are units in pm (3. 5.), and are equal to pmA. and pmC» For the same 
reason the multiples of nB and nD by q, are ^nB, ^nD. Since, therefore, 
A : B : : C : D,and of A and C there are taken any equimultiples, viz.pmA 
bndpmCj and of B and D, any equimultiples ^B, ^nD, i( pmA. be greater 
than ^B, pmC must be greater than ^nD (def. 5. 5.) ; if equal, equal ; and 
if less, less. But pmA, pmC are also equimultiples of m A and mC, and 
^B, qnD are equimultiples of nB and nD, therefore (def. 5. 5.), mA : nB 
: : mC : nD, 

Cor. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that if A : B : : C ; 
D, and of A and C equimultiples be taken by any number m, viz. mA and 
mC, mA C'B : : mC : D. This may also be considered as included in the 
proposition, and as being the case when nsl. 

PRtP. T. TMltR. 

If one magnitude be the same multiple of another, which a magnitude taken 
from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the remainder istha 
some multiple of the remainder, that the whole is of the whole. 

Let mA and mB be any equimultiples of the two magnitudes A and B, 
of which A is greater than B ; mA — mB is the same multiple of A— B 
that mA is of A, that is, mA— mBL=m(A— B). 

Let D be the excess of A above B, then A— B=D, and adding B to 
both,. A=D+B. Therefore (1. 5.) mA=7nD+mB ; take mB from both, 
mad mA — mB=mD ; but D=A — B, therefore mA— mB=m(A— Jg). 

PROP. VI. THEOR. ^ -^ ^ 

Iffnm a multiple of a magnitude by any number a multiple of the same mag^ 
nitude by a less number be taken away, the remainder will be the same mut 
tiple of that magnitude that the difference of the numbers is of unity. 

Let mA and nA be multiples of the magnitude A, by the numbers m and 
n, and let m be greater than n ; mA — nA contains A as oft as m — n con- 
tains nnitPtr* or mA — nA=(m— n)A. 
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Let m — n=q; then m=zn-^-q. Therefore (2. 5.) mA=nA+^A; taka 
iiA from both, and mA — nA=^A. Therefore mA — nA contains A as oft 
as there are units in q, that is, in m — «, or twA— nA=(iii — n)A. 

Cor. When the difference of the two numbers is equal to unity or m • 
11=1, then mA — «A=A. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he proportionals, th^ are proportionals also when taken 

" inversely. 

If A : B : : C : D, then also B : A : : D ; C. 

Let mA and mC be any equimultiples of A and C ; nB and nD any equi- 
multiples of B and D. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA be less than 
nB, mC will be less than nD (def. 5. 5.), that is, if nB be greater than mA, 
nD will be greater than mC. For the same reason, if nB=mA, nD=:mC, 
and if nB/mA, nD/mC. But nB, nD are any equimultiples of B and D, 
and mA, mC any equimultiples of A and C, therefore (def. 5. 5.), B : A * . 
D : C. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

If the first be the ^me multiple of the second, or the same part of it, that the 
third is of the fourth; the first is to the second as the third to the fourth. 

First, if mA, mB be equimultiples of the magnitudes A and 6> mA : A :t 
mB : B. 

Take of mA and mB equimultiples by any number n ; and of A and B 
equimultiples by any number p ; these will be nmA (3. 5.), pA, nmB (3. 5,), 
pB» Now, if nmA be greater than pA, nm is also greater than p ; and i^ 
nm is greater than/?, nmB is greater than />B, therefore, when nmA is great 
er than pA, nmB is greater than pB. In the same manner, if nmA=pA 
nmB=/)B, and if nmA^pA, nmB^joB. Now, nmA, nmB are any equi 
multiples of mA and mB ; and pA, pB are any equimultiples of A and B 
therefore mA : A : : mB : B (def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let C be the same part of A that D is of B ; then A is the same 
multiple of C that B is of D, and therefore, as has been demonstrated, A : 
O : : B : D and inversely (A. 5.) : A : : D : B. 

PROP. C. THEOR. 

If the first be to the second as the third to the fourth ; and if the first he a 
multiple or a part of the second, the third is the same multiple or the sofne 
part of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and first, let A be a multiple of B, is the sa^me 
multiple of D, that is, if A=mB, C=mD. 

Take of A and C equimultiples by any number as 2, viz. 2A and 2C ; 
and of B and D, take equimultiples by the number 2m, viz. 2mB, 2mD (3. 
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5.) ; then, because A=mB,2A=2wiB ; and since A : B : : C : D, and since 
2A=2mB, therefore 2C=s2mD (def. 5. 5.), and C=smD, that is, C contains 
D, m times, or as often as A contains B. 

Next, Let A be a part oi B, C is the same part of D. For, since A : B 
• • C : D, inversely (A. 5.), B : A : : D : C. But A being a part of B, B i% 
a multiple of A ; and therefore, as is shewn above, D is the same multiple 
of C, and therefore C is the same part of D that A is of B. 

PRQP. YM. THE(DR. 

Equal magnitudes have the same ratio to the same magnitude ; and the same 

has the same ratio to equal magnitudes. 

I Let A and B be equal magnitudes, and C any other; A : C : : B : C. 

/ Let mA, mB, be any equimultiples of A and B ; and nC any multiple 

I ot C. 

I Because A=B, mA=mB (Ax. 1.5.); wherefore, if mA be greater than 

I nC, mB is greater than nC ; and if mA=nC, mB=:nC ; or, if mA/nC, mB 
\ /nC. But mA and mB are any equimultiples of A and B, and nC is any 
\jiultiple of C, therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : C : : B : C. 

Again, if A=B, C :*A : : C : B ; for, as has been proved, A : C : t B • 
C, and inversely (A. 5.), C : A : : C : B. 

<$ / 1 \ Z/ / L. . '*•'• ^1"- THEOR. 1 / V \ 2 / 6. 

• 

Of unequal magnitudes, the greater has a greater ratio to the same than the less 
has ; and the same magnitude has a greater ratio to the less than it has to 
the greater. 

Let A 4- B be a magnitude greater than A, and C a third magnitude, 
A-|-B has to C a greater ratio than A has to C ; and C has a greater ratio 
to A than it has to Ai|»B. 

Let m be such a number that mA and mB are each of them greater than 
; and let nC be the least multiple of C that exceeds mA+mB ; then nC 
— C, Uiat is (n— 1)C (1. 5.) will be less than mA+mB, or mA+mB, that 
is, m(A+B)is greater than (n— 1)C. But because nC is greater than 
«i|A+mB, and C less than mB, nC—C is greater than mA, or mA is less 
rasm nC— C, that is, than (»— 1)C. Therefore the multiple of A+B by 
m exceeds the multiple of C by /i— 1, but the multiple of A by m does not 
exceed the multiple of C by n — 1 ; therefore A+B has a greater ratio to 
*; than A has to (def. 7. 5.). 

Again, because the multiple of C by n — 1, exceeds the multiple of A by 
m, but does not exceed the multiple of A+B by m, C has a greater ratio to 
k than it has to A+B (def. 7. 5.). 

15 
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PHSP. IX. THEeR. 

Magnitudes which have the same ratio to the same magnitude are equal to one 
another ; and those to which the same magnitude has the same ratio are equal 
to one another. 

I IfA: C::B: C,A=B. 

/ For if not, let A be greater than B ; then because A is greater than B, 
/ two numbers, m and n, may be found, as in the last proposition, such that 
I mA shall exceed nC, \yhile mB does not exceed nC. But because A : C 
\ : : B : C ; and if mA exceed nC, mB must also exceed nC (def. 5. 5.) : and 
\ it is also shewn that mB does not exceed nC, which is impossible. There- 

lipre A is not greater than B ; and in the same way it is demonstrated that 

B is not greater than A ; therefore A is equal to B. 

Next, let C : A : : C : B, A=sB. For by inversion (A. 5.) A. : C : : B : 

C ; and therefore, by the first case, A=B. 

.^U. '^ ^ PROP. X. THEOR. 

r^Thai magnitude f which has a greater ratio than another has to the same magnt* 
^ r tude^ is the greatest of the two : And that magnitude^ to which the same has 
%\ U a greater ratio than it has to another magnitude^ is the least of the two. 

I 

If the ratio of A to C be greater than that of B to C, A is greater than B. 

Because A : C/B : C, two numbers m and n may be found, such that 
mA 7 »C, and mB ^ nC (def. 7. 6.). Therefore also mA 7 wB, and A 7 B 
(Ax. 4. 5.). 

Again, let C : B7C : A; B^^A. For two numbers, m andn maybe 
found, such that mOynBy and mC/^nA. (def. 7. 5.). Therefore, since nB 
is less, and nk greater than the same magnitude mC,nB^i»A, aiid there* 
fore B/ A. 

PROP. XL THEOR 

Ratios tnat are equal to the same ratio are equal to one another, 

IfA : B ;: C: D; andalsoC : D :: E : F; then A : B : : E : F. 

Take mA, mC, mE, any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; and nB, nD, nF, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Because A : B : : C : D, if mA7»B, 
mCynD (def. 5. 5.) ; butif mC7iiD, mE7nF(def. 5. i^.), because C : D 
: : E : F ; therefore if mXynB, mEynF, In the same manner, if mAss 
nB,mE=:nF; and if mA/^nB, mE/^nF. Now, mA, mE are any Equi- 
multiples whatever of A and E ; and nB, nF any whatever of B and F j 
Aerefore A : B : : £ : F (def. 5. 5.). ' 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If any number of magnitudes be proportionals^ as one of the antecedents ts to 
its consequent, so are all the antecedents^ taken together, to all the conse* 
fuents, 

IIA : B : C : D,andC. D : .* E : F; then also, A : B:: A+C+E : 
B+D+F. 

Take mA, mC, miE any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; and nB,. nD, nF. 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA 
y aB,JBC 7^1) (def. 5. 5.) ; and when mCjnD^ mE JnY, because C : D 
: : E : F. Therefore, if mA 7nB,.»iA+mC+»»E 7nB+nD+nF : In the 
same manner, if mA=snB, mA+^TtC+^EsnB+^D+nF ; and if mA^ 
mB, mA+mC+mE/nB+nD+nF. Now, mA+mC+mEs=in(A+C-f 
£) (Cor. 1. 5.), so that mA and mA+mC+mE are any equimultiples of 
A, and of A+C+S* And for the same reason nB, and nB+nD+nF are 
any equimultiples of B, and of B+D+F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : B : : 

A+C+E: B+D+F. ^^ ZM- ;^'/. /2.; 3\ ^r Z,^- 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. XdlC^^fz 

.If the first have i» the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth, 
hut the third to the fourth a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth ; 
the first has also to the second a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth. 

If A: B :: C : D; butC : D7E : F; then also, A : B7E : F. 

Because C : D 7^ ^ F, there are two numbers m and n, such that mC / 
mD, but m£ / 9iF (def. 7. 5.). Now, if mC 7 nD, mA 7 nB, because A : B 
: : C : D. Therefore mA7nB, and mE/nF; wherefore, A : B7E : F 
(def. 7. 5.). 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. . 

If the first have to the second the same ratio which the third has to thefounn, 
tma if the first be greater than the third, the second shall be greater than 
the fourth; if equal, equal ; and if less, less. 

If A:B::C:D; then if A7C,B7D; if A=C,B=D; and if A^ 
C.B^D. 

First, let A7C; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.), but A: B :: C;D, there- 
fore C : D7C : B (13. 5.), and therefore B7D (10. 5.). 

In the same manner, it is proved, that if AssC, B=D ; and if A^/C, 

^' PROP, XV. THEOR, 
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Mitgmtudes have the same r4Uio to one another which their equimultiples hgm* 

If A and B be two magnitudes, and m any number, A : B ^ : mA ; i^p. 
BecaoseA;B :: A : B (7. 5.); A : B : : A+A : B+B(12. 5.),or Ai 
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B : : 2A : 26. And in the same manner, since A : B : : 2A : 2B, A : B 
: : A+2A : B+2B (12. 5.), or A : B : : 3A : 3B ; and so on, for all the 
equimultiples of A and B. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 



<H 



, If four magnitudes of the same kind be proportionals^ they wiU also be dti 
C '■ '^ u- 1 1* portionals when taken alternately. 

, . \\ ^/ ' ^If A : B : : C : D, then alternately, A : C : : B : D. 

Take mA, mB any equimultiples of A and B, and nC, nD any equimul 
tiples of C and D. Then (15. 5.) A : B : : mk : mB ; now A : B : : C . 
D, therefore (11. 5.) C : D : : mk : mB. But C : D : : nC : nD (15. 5.) ; 
therefore mA : mB : : nC : nD (11. 5.) : wherefore if mkynCy mB^nD 
(14. 5.); if fii^=iiC, inB=nD, or if iwA^nC, mB^nD; therefore (def 
5. 5.) A : C : : B : D. 
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t • ( ' , 'i PROP. XVII. THEOR. 

W »■*. If magnitudes^ taken jointly ^ be proportionals^ they will also be proportionah 
>i/^ when taken separately ; that t^, if the first j together with the second^ have 

7^ to the second the same ratio which the third, together with the fourth, has to 

the fourth, the first will have to the second the same ratio iMch the thira 

has to the fourth. 

If A+B : B :: C+D : D, then by division A : B :: : D. 

' Take mk. and nB any multiples of A and B, by the numbers m and n ; 

/ and first, let mk ynB : to each of them add mB, then mA+mB 7»iB4-nB. 

I But mA+mB=m(A+B) (Cor. L 5.), and mB+»B=(m+«)B (2. Cor. 2. 

= 5.), therefore m(A+B)7(m+n)B. 

1 And because A+B : B : : C+D : D, if m(A+B)7(m+n)B, m(C+D) 

7(^+'*)^» or mC+mD7»»D+»D, that is, taking mD from both, mC 7 
nD. Therefore, when mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD. In 
like manner it is demonstrated, that if mA=nB, mC=nD, and if mA^nB, 
that mD^nD ; therefore A : B : : C : D (def. 5. 5.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken separately, be proportionals ^ they will also be proportion' 
als when taken jointly , that is, if the first be to the second as the third to the 
fourth, the first and second together will be to the second as the third and 
fourth together to the fourth, • 

It A ; B : : C : D, then, by composition, A+B : B : : C+D : D. 

Take m(A+B), and nB any multiples whatever of A+B and B; and 
first, let m be greater than n. Then, because A+B is also greater than 
B,m(A+B)7nB. For the same reason, m(C+D)7nD. In this case, 
therefore, tluit is, when m^n, m(A+B) is greater than nB, andm(C+D) 
js greater than nD. And in the same manner it may be proved, that wbe«^ 
\ vissn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C4-D'i greater than nD- 



\ 
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/ Next, let m/«, oxnym^ then ^(A+B) maybe greater than nB, or may 

be equal to it, or may be less ; first, let m(A-t-B) be ^eater than nB ; thea 

I also, f7iA-f iTiB ynB ; take mB, which is less than nQ^ from both, and mA 

\ 7nB— f7iB,or mA7(ii— »»)B (6. 5.). But if mA7(n-.OT)B, mC7(n— wi) 

\ D, because A : B : : C : D. Now, (n— m)D=nD— mD (6. 5.), therefore 

\ mC7nD— mD, and adding niD to both, mC+mDynD, that is (1. 5.}, 

\ OT(C+D)7nD. If, therefore, m(A+B)7nB,m(C+D)7»D. 

^ In the same manner it will be proved, that if m(A+B)=nB, fw(C+D) 

s=nD; and if m(k+B)/^nB,m(C+I>)Z,nD \ therefore (def. 5. 5.), A+ 



B : B :: C+D : D .. c. • U 



rW&r, Ttrzk. -rrriSv/lv. 



If a whole magnitude he to a whole, as a magnitude taken from the first ts to a 
magnitude taken from the other; the remainder wUl be to the remainder as 
the whole to the whole. 

If A : B : : : D, and if C be less than A, A^C : B— D : : A : B. 

Because A : B : : C : D, alternately (16. 5.), A : C : : B : D ; and there- 
fore by division (17. 5.) A— C : C : : B— D : D. Wherefore, again alter- 
nately, A— C : B— D : : C : D ; but A : B : : C : D, therefore (11. 5.) A 
— C : B— D : : A : D. 

Cor. A— C: B— D:: C : D. 

t ; ^ •''^' ' ^ ' PROP. D. THEOR. 

/ If four magnitudes he proportumals^ they are also proportionals by converstofif 
I that ir, the first is to its excess above the second, as the third to its excess 
I abofie the fourth. 

I If A : B : : C : D, by conversion, A : A— B : : C : C— D. 

V For, since A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), A— B : B : : C— D : D, 

and inversely (A. 5.) B : A— B : : D : 0— D ; therefore, by composition 

(18.5.), A : A— B : : C : C— D. 



i^V 



Cor. In the same way, it may be proved that A :. Arf B : : C : C+D, 



i. A. 



^ , PROP. XX. THEOR. 



If there be three magnitudes, and other three, which taken two and two, have 
' ^ the same ratio ; tf the first be greater than the third, the fourth is greater 
Q than the sixth ; if equal, equal ; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, and C, and other three D, E, and F ; 
and if A : B : : D : E ; and also B : C : : E : F, then 
if A7C,D7F; if A=C, D=aF; and if A^C.D 

First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.). But A : B : : D : E, there. 
finre also D : E7C : E (13. 5.). Now B : C : : E : F» and inversely (A. 
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5.), C : B : : F : E ; and it has been shewn that D : E7C : 6, therefore 
D : E/F : E (13. 5.), and consequently D/F (10. 5.). 

Next, let A=C ; then A : B : : C : B (7. 5.), but A : B : : D : E ; there- 
fore, C : B : : D : E, but C : B : : F : E, therefore, D : E : : F : E (: :. 
5.), and D=F (9. 5.). Lastly, let A/C. Then C/ A, and because, as 
Was already shewn, C : B : : F : E, and B : A : : E : D ; therefore, by tlm 
first case, if C 7 A, F 7 D, that is, if A ^ C, D^ F. 



X 



FROP. XXL THEOR. 




1/ there be three magnitudes, and other three, which have the same ratio taken two 
and two, hut in a cross order; if the first magnitude be greater than the thirds 
the fourth is greater than the sixth; if equal, equal ; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and F, 
such that A: B :: E: F,andB: C :: D : E; ifA7C,D7F; if A=C, 
D=F; andifAZC,DZF. 

First, let A 7 C. Then A : B 7 C : B (8: 5.), but 
A : B : : E : F, therefore E : F 7C : B (13. 5.). Now, 
B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : B : : E : D ; there- 
fore,E : F7E : D(13. 5.), wherefore, D7F (10. 5.). 

Next, let A=C. Then (7. 5.) A : B : : C : B ; but A : B : : E : F, 
therefore, C : B : : E : F (11. 5.) ; but B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : 
B : : E : D, therefore (11. 5.), E : F : : £ : D» and, consequently, Dsa?F 
(9. 5.). 

Lastly, let A/^C. Then C/A, and, as was already proved, C : B : ; 
£ : D ; and B : A : : F : E, therefore, by this first case, since C 7 A, F 7 

D, thati8,DZF. 

PROP. XXIL THEOR. 

If there be any number of magnitudes, and as many others, vMch, taken twrema 
two in order, have the same ratio; the first tbill have to the last of the first 
magnitudes, the same ratio which the first of the othet has to the last.^ 

First, let there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, and other three, D, £, F» 
which, taken two and two, in order, have the same ratio, viz. A : B : : D : 

E, and B : C : : E : F ; then A : C : : D : F. 

Take of A and D any eqiiimiUtiples whatever, mA, mD ; and of B and 
B any whatever, nB, n£ : and of C and F any whatever, ^0, ^F. Because 
A : B : : D : E, mA : nB : : mD : n£ (4. 5.) ; and 
for the same reason, nB : ^C : : nE : qT. Therefore 
(20. 5.) according as mA, is greater than qC, equial to 
it, or less, mD is greater than ^F, equal to it, or 
less ; but mA, mD are any equunultiples of A and D ; 



Ay B, C, 1 

D, E, F, I 

mA, nB, qC, . 

i*f), wE, jP. 1 

■ — ■ * 



and qC.qF are any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.), A : C 
:: D : F/ 

Again, let there be four magnitudes, and other four which, taken two 

* N. B. This pxopotitibn is usaslly cited hj the words " ex «qnaIi^»*'or ** ex nqdo." 
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and two in order, have the same ratio, viz. A:B:: E:F; B:C::F. 
G ; : D : : G : H, then A : D : : E : H. 

For, since A, B, C are three magnitudes, and 
E, F, G other *three, which, taken two and two, 
have the same ratio, by the foregoing case, A : 



A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G. H. 



— — — • o ^* ' 

C : : E : G. And because also C : D : : G : H, by that same case, A : D 

: : E : H. J3 the same manner is the demonstration extended to any num- 
ber of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIII THEOR. 

If there he any number of magnitudes^ and as many others^ wkichf taken two 
and two, in. a cross order ^ have the same ratio ; the first will have to the last 
of the first magnitudes, the same ratio which the first of the otiters has to 
the last* 

First, Let there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and 
F, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same ratio, viz. A 
: B : : E : F, and B : C : : D : E, then A : : : D : F. Take of A, B, 
and D, any equimultiples mA, mB, mD ; and of 0, E, F any equimultiples 
nC, fiE, iiF. 

Because A : B : : E : F, and because also A : B : : mA : mB (15. 5.), 
and E : F : : iiE : kF ; therefore, mA : mB : : iiE : nF (11. 5.). Again, 
because B : C : : D : £, mB : nC : : mD : nE (4. 
5.) ; apd it has been just shewn that mA : mB : : 
fiE : nF; therefore,if mA7nC,mD7nF(21.5.); 
if mA=snC« mD^nF ; and if mA/^nC, mD^nF. 
Now, mA and mD are any equimultiples of A and 
D, and nC, nF any equimultiples of and F ; therefore, A : C : : D : F 
(def. 5. 5.). 

Next, LiBt there be four magnitudes, A, B, C, and D, and other four, E, 
F, G, and H, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same 
ratio, viz. A : B : : G : H ; B : C : : F : G, and 
C : D : : E : F, then, A : D : : E : H. For,since 
A, B, C, are three magnitudes, and F, G, H, other 
three, which, taken two and two, in a cross order, 
have the same ratio, by the first case, A : C : : F : H. But C : D : : E : 
F, therefore, again, by the first case, A : D : : E : H. In the same manner 
may the demonstration be extended to any number of magnitudes 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If the first has to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth , 
ana the fifth to the second, the same ratio which the sixth has to the fourth ; 
the first and fifth together, shall have to the second, the same ratio which 
the third and sixth together, have to the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and also E : B : : F : D, then A + E • B : : C+F ; D. 

* If . R. Thii proposition it usually cited by the words " ex equiJi in proportione pertu) 
bate f* or, " ex efjuo inversely .** 



A, 


B. 


c, 


D, 


E, 


F. 


mA, 


tnB, 


nC, 


mD, 


nB, 


nF. 
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Because E : B : : F : D, by inversion, B : E : : D : F. But by hypo- 
thesis, A : B : : C : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : E : : C : F ; and 
by composition (18. 5.), A + E : E : : C+F : F. And again by hypothe- 
sis, E : B : : F : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A-|-E : B :': C+F : D. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he proportionals, the sum of the first two is to their diffe^ 
rence as the sum of the other two to their difference^ 

Let A : B : : C : D ; then if A/B, 

A-f-B : A— B :: C-f-D : C—D; orifA^B 

A+B : B— A : : C+D : D— C. 
For, if A 7B, then because A : B : : C : D, by division (17, 5.), " 

A— B : B . : C — D : D,and by inversion (A. 5.), 

B:A— B::D:C— D. But, by composition (18. 5.), 

A-t-B : B : : C+D : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), 

A+B : A— B : : C+D : C-D. 
In the same manner, if B 7 A, it is proved, that 

A+B : B— A : : C+D : D—C. 

PR#P. F. THEOR. 
Ratios which are compounded of equal ratios^ are equal to one anoihof. 

Let the ratios of A to B, and of B to C, which compound the ratio of A 
to C, be equal, each to each, to the ratios of D to E, and £ to F, which com- 
pound the ratio of D to F, A : C : : D : F. 

For, first, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of 
D to E, and the ratio of B to C equal to that of E to 
F, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : C : : D : F. 

And next, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of E to F, and the ratio 
of B to C equal to that of D to E, ex aequali inversely (23. 5.), A : C : : D 
: F. In the same manner may the proposition be demonstrated, whatever 
be the number of ratios. 

PROP. G. THEOR. 

If a magnitude measure each of two others, it mil also measure their sum and 

difference. 

Lot C measure A, or be contained in it a certain number of times ; 9 times 
for instance : let C be also contained in B, suppose 5 times. Then A=s9C, 
and B=:5C ; consequently A and B together must be equal to 14 times C, 
so that C measures the sum of A and B ; likewise, since the difierence of 
A and B is equal to 4 times C, C also measures this difference. And had 
any other numbers been chosen, it is plain that the results would have been 
similar. For, let A=inC, and B=nC ; A+B=(»»+n)C, and A— B=a 

(«l— 7l)C. 

• Cor. If C measure B, and also A — B, or A+B, tt must v»easure A, for 
the sum of B and A^B is A, and tlie difference of B ar4 ^ +6 is also A 
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BOOK VI. 

DEFINITIONS 




1. Similar rectilineal figures are 
those which have their several 
angles equal, each to each, and 
the sides about the equal angles 
proportionals. 
In two similar figures, the sides which lie adjacent to equal angles, are 

called homologous sides. Those angles themselves are called homo- 
logous angles. In different circles, similar arcs, sectors, and segments, 
are thosc^ of which the arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. Two 
equal figures are always similar ; but two similar figures may be very 
unequal. 

2. Two sides of one figure are said to be reciprocally proportional to two 
sides oi another, when one of the sides of the first is to one of the 
sides of the second, as the remaining side of the second is to the re- 
maining side of the first. 

3. A straight line is said to be cut in extreme and mean ratio, when the 
whole is to the greater segment, as the greater segment is to the less. 

4. The dUiiude of a triangle is the straight line 

drawn from its vertex perpendicular to the base. 

The attitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicu- 
lar wluch measures the distance of two oppo- 
site sides, taken as bases. And the altitude of 
a trapezoid is the perpendicular drawn between 
its two parallel sides. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

TVuuM*^ and parallelograms^ of the same altitude, are one to another as their 

bases. 

Let the triangles ABC, ACD, and the parallelograms EC, CF have me 
aame altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point A to BD : Then, 

16 
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as the base BC, is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to tho triaogl* 
ACD, and ihe paratlelogram EC to the puralletogram OF. 

Prodoce BD both ways to the points H, L, and take any number of 
straight lines BG, GH, each equal to the baaeBC; and DK, KL, any 
number of them, each equal to the baae CD ; and join AG, AH, AK, AL. 
Then, because CB, BG, GH are all equal, the triangles AHG, AGB, ABC 
are all equal (38. 1.) ; Therefore, whatsvei multiple the base HC is of ths 
baae BC, the same multiple is the triangle AHC of the triangle ABC. Foi 
the same reason, whatever the base LU is of the base CD, the same mill' 
tiple is the triangle ALC of 

the triangle ADC. But if E A V 

the base HC be equal to the ■ 

base CL, the triangle AHC 
is also equal to the triangle 
ALC (38. 1.); and'if the 
base HC be greater than the 
base CL, likewise the trian- 
gle AHC is greater than the 
triangle ALC j and if less, 
less. Therefore, since there 
are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases BC, CD, and the two trunKles 
ABC, ACD ; and of Ihe base BC and the triangle ABC, the first and third, 
any equimultiples whatever have been taken, vii. the base HC, and the 
triangle AHC ; and of the base CD and triangle ACD, the aacond and 
fourth, have been token any equimultiples whatever, viz.. the baae CL and 
triangle ALC; and since it has been shewn, that if the base HC be greater 
than the base CL, the triangle AHC is greater than the triangle ALC ; 
and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; Therefore (def. 5. 5.), as the bass 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD. 

And because the parallelogram CE is double of the triangle ABC (41. 
1.), and the parallelogram CF double of the triangle ACD, and because 
magnitudes have the same ratio which their equimultiples have (15. 5.) ; 
as me triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to. 
the parallelogram OF. And because it has been shewn, that, as the baae 
BC is to the base CD, sp is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD ; and 
as the triangle ABC to the triangle ACO, so is the pavallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF ; therefore, aa the base BC i» to ihA Iwse CD, so is 
(IL 5.) the parallelogram ECtoiheparaUetogram CF. 

CoR. From this it is plain, that triangles and paxaUetogranu that have 
equal altitudes, are to one another as their bojtea. 

Let the figures bt placed so as to have their bases in the same stnight 
line ; and having drawn perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangles to 
the bases, the atraight line which joins the vertices is parallel to that ia 
which their bases are (33. 1.), because the perpendiculars are both equal 
and parallel to one another. Then, if the same construction be made as in 
th« proposition, the demonstration will be the same. 
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PROP. II. THEOR. 

If a straight Itne be dravm parallel to one of the sides of a triangle^ it wiU cui 
the other sides^ or the other sides produced, proportionally : And if the 
sides, or the sides produced, he cut proportionally, the straight line which 
joins the points of section will be paraiiel to the remaining side of the tri" 
emgle. 

I^et DE be drawn paraHel to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC : 
BD is to DA as CE to EA. 

Join BE, CD ; then the triangle BDE is equal to the triangle CDE (37. 
1.), because they are on the same base DE and between the same pard- 
lels DE, BC : but AD£ is another triangle, and equal magnitudes have, 
to the same, the same ratio (7. 5.) ; therefore, as the triangle BDE to the 
triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; but as the 
triangle BDE to the triangle ADE, so is (1. 6.) BD to DA, because, hav<- 
ing the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point £ to AB, 
they are to one another as their bases ; and for the same reason, as the 
triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, so is CE to EA. Therefore, as BD 
to DA, so is CE to EA (II. 5.). 

Next, let the aides AB, AC of the triangle ABC^ or these aides produced. 




CI D 



Si B 




be cut proportionally in the points D, E, that id, so that BD be to DA, as 
CE to EA, and join DE ; DE is paraUel to BC. 

The same construction being made, because as BD to DA, so is CE to 
EA ; and as BD to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle A.DE (1.6.) : 
and as CE to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; therefore 
the triangle BDE, is to the triangle ADE, as the triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE ; that is, the triangles BDE, CDE have the same ratio to Uie 
triangle ADE ; and therefore (9. 5.) the triangle BDE is equal to the tri- 
angle CDE : And they are on the same base DE ; but equal triangles oc 
the same base are between the same parallels (39. 1.); therefore DE is 
parallel to BC. 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

If the angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which also cuts the base ; 
the segments of the base shall have the same ratio which the other sides of 
the triangle have to one another; And tfthe segments of the base have the 
same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to one another ^ the straight 
line drawn from the vertex to the point of section, bisects the vertical angle. 

Let the angle BAG, of any triangle ABC, be divided into two equal an- 
gles, by the straight line AD ; BD is to DC as BA to AC. 

Through the point C draw CE parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to DA, and let BA 
produced meet CE in E. Because the straight line AC meets the paral- 
lels AD, EC, the angle ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.) : 
But CAD, by the hypothesis, is equal to the angle BAD ; wherefore BAD 
is equal to the angle ACE. Again, 
because the straight line BAE meets 
the parallels AD, EC, the exterior an- 
gle BAD is equal to the interior and 
opposite angle AEC ; But the angle 
ACE has been proved equal to the an- 
gle BAD ; therefore also ACE is 
equal to the angle AEC, and conse- 
quently the side AE is equal to the 
side (6. 1 .) AC. And because AD is 
drawn paraUel to one of the sides of 
the triangle BCE, viz. to EC, BD is 
to DC, as BA to AE (2. 6.) ; but AE is equal to AC ; therefore, as BD to 
DC, so is BA to AC (7. 5.). 

Next, let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle BAG is 
divided into two equal angles, by the straight line AD. 

The same construction being made - because, as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AC ; and as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AE (2. 6.), because AD is paral- 
lel to EC : therefore AB is to AC, as 
AB to AE (11. 5.) : Consequently 
AC is equal to AE (9. 5.), and the 
angle AEC is therefore equal to the 
angle ACE (5. 1.). But the angle 
AEC is equal to the exterior and op« 
posite angle BAD ; and the angle 
ACE is equal to the alternate angle 
CAD (29. 1.): Wherefore also Sie 
angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD : Therefore the angle B AC is cut into two equal angles by the straight 
line AD. - 
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PROP. A. THEOR. 

T^ the exterior angle of a triangle he bisected ly a straight line which also cuts 
the bc^e produced ; the segments between thebiseeting line and the extremities 
of the base have the same ratio which the other sides of the triangles have to ^ 
one another ; And if the segments of the base produced have the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangles have, the straight line^ drawn from thk 
vertex to the point of section^ bisects the exterior angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior angle CAE, of any triangle ABC, be bisected by the 
straight line AD which meets the base produced in D ; BD is to DC, as 
BA to AC. 

Through C draw CF parallel to AD (Prop, 31. 1.) : and because the 
straight line AC meets the parallels AD, FC, the angle ACF is equal to 
the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.): But CAD is equal to the angle DAE, 
(Hyp.) : therefore also DAE is equal to the angle ACF. Again, because 
the straight line FAE meets the parallels AD, FC, the exterior angle DAE 
is equal to the interior and opposite angle CFA ; But the' angle ACF haM 
been proved to be equal to the an- 
gle DAE ; therefore also the angle 
ACF is equal to the angle CFA, 
and consequently the side AF is 
equal to the side AC (6. 1.) ; and, 
because AD is parallel to FC, a 
side of the triangle BCF, BD is to 
DC, as BA to AF (2. 6.) ; but AF 
is equal to AC ; therefore as BD 
18 to DC, so is BA to AC. 

Now let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle CAD is 
equal to the angle DAE. 

-The same construction being made, because BD is to DC as BA to AC ; 
and also BD to DC, BA to AF (2. 6. ) ; therefore BA is to AC, as BA to 
AF (11. 5.), wherefore AC is equal to AF (9. 5.), and the angle AFC 
equal (5. 1.) jto the angle ACF : but the angle AFC is equal to the exte- 
rior angle EAD, and the angle ACF to the alternate angle CAD ; there- 
fore also EAD is equal to the angle CAD 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are proportionals ; ana 
those which are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides, that is, ate 
the antecedents or consequents of the ratios 

Let ABC, DCE,be equiangular triangles, having the angle ABC equal 
Co the angle DCE, and the angle ACB to the angle DEC, and conse- 
quently (4. Cor. 32. 1.) the angle BAC equal to the angle CDE. The 
sides about the equal angles of the triangles ABC, DCE are proportionals , 
and those are the homologous sides which are opposite to the equal an« 
gles. 
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Let the triangle DCE be placed, so that its side CE may be contiguous 
to BC, and in the same straight line with it : And because the angles ABC, 
ACB are together less than two right angles (17. 1.), ABC and DEC, 
which is equal to ACB, are also less than -|^i 
two right angles : wherefore BA, ED pro- -^ ' 
duced shall meet (1 Cr.29. 1.) ; let them bepro- 
duced and meet in the point F ; and because 
ihe angle ABC is equal to the an^e DCE, 
BF is parallel (28. 1.) to CD. Agab, be- 
eause the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DEC, AC is parallel to FE (28. 1.) : There- 
fore FACD is a parallelogram ; and conse- 
quently AF is equal to CD, and AC to FD n "C 
(34. 1 .) : And because AC is ^perallel to FE, 31 V Jcj 
me of the sides of the triangle FBE, BA : AF : : BC : CE (2. 6.) : but 
AF is equal to CD ; therefore (7. 5.) BA : CD : : BC : CE ; and alter- 
nately, BA : BC : : DC : CE (16. 5.) : Again, because CD is parallel to 
BF, BC : CE : : FD : DE (2. 6.) ; but FD is equal to AC ; therefore BC 
: CE : : AC : DE ; and alternately, BC : OA : : CE : ED. Therefore 
because ii has been proved that AB : BC : : DC : CE ; and BC * CA 
0£ : ED, ex aequali, BA : AC : : CD : DE. 



PROP. V. THEOR. 

If the sides oftwotnangUsj about each tf their angles, be praparfianals, the 
triangles shall be equiangular, and have their equal angles apposite to the 
homologous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have their sides proportionals, so that AB 
18 to BQ, as DE to EF ; and BC to CA, as EF to FD ; and consequently 
ex sequaL, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangle ABC is equiangular to 
.the triangle DEF, and their equal angles are opposite to the homologous 
sides, viz. the angle ABC being eqaal to the angle DEF, and BCA to 
£FD, and also BAC to EDF. 

At the points E, F, in the straight 
line EF, make (Prop. 23. l.)the an- 
^ FEG equal to the angle ABC, 
and the angle EFG equal to BCA, 
wherefore ihe remaining angle BAC 
is equal to the remaining angle 
EOF (4. Cor. 32. 1.), and the trian- 
gle ABC is therefore equiangular to 
Uie triangle GEF ; and consequently 
they have tneir sides opposite to the 
equal angles prqwrtionals (4. 6.). 
Wherefore, 

AB : BC-. : GE : EF ; but by supposition, 

AB : BC : : DE : EF, therefore, 

DE : EF : : GE : EF. Therefore (11. 5.) DE and GE tiav» 
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the same ratio to EF, and consequently are equal (9. 5.). For the same 
reason, DF is equal to FG : And because, in the triangles DEF, GEF 
DE is equal to EG, and EF common, and also the base DF equal to the 
base GF ; therefore the angle DEF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GEF, and 
the other angles to the other angles, which are subtended by the equal 
sides (4. 1.). Wherefore the angle DFE is equal to the angle GFE, and 
EDF to EGF : and because the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF. 
and GEF to the angle ABC ; therefore the angle ABC is equal to the an* 

ge DEF : For the same reason, the angle ACB is equd to the angle 
F£, and the angle at A to the angle at D. Therefore the triangle ABC 
18 equiangnlar to the triangle DEF. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other ^ and 
the sides about the equal angles proportionals^ the triangles shall heequiau' 
gular, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the homoUh 
gous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have the angle BAC in the one equal to 
the angle EDF in the other, and the sides about those angles proportion- 
ala; that is, BA-to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangles ABC, DEF are equi- 
angular, and have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and ACB to 
DFE. 

At the points D, F, in the 
straight line DF, make (Prop. 
23. 1.) the angle FDG equal to 
either of the angles BAC, EDF ; 
ind the angle DFG equal to the 
angle ACB ; wherefore the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to 
the remaining one at G (4. Cor. 
32. 1.), and consequently the 
triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DGF ; and therefore 

BA : AC : : GD (4. 6.) : DF. But by hypothesis, 
BA : AC : : ED : DF ; and therefore 

ED : DF : : GD : (U. 6.) DF ; wherefore ED is equal (9. 6.) to 
DG ; and DF is common to the two triangles EDF, GDF ; therefore the 
two sides ED, DFare equal to the two sides GD, DF; but the angle 
EDF is also equal to the angle GDF ; wherefore the base EF is equal to 
the base FG (4. 1.), and the triangle EDF to the triangle GDF, and the 
remaining angles to the remaining angles, each to each, which are sub- 
tended by the equal sides : Therefore the angle DFG is equal to the angb 
DFE, and the angle at G to the angle at E : But the angle DFG is equal 
to the angle ACB ; therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFE, and 
the angle BAC is equal to the angle EDF (Hyp.) ; wherefore also the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at E. Therefore th# 
triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF 
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PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other ^ and 
the sides about two other angles proportionals^ tlien, if each of the remaining 
angles be either less, or not less, than a right angle, the triangles shal^ be 
equiangular, and have tMse angles equal about which the sides are propor^ 
tionals. 

Let the two triangles ABC, DEF have one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the other, viz. the angle BAG to the angle EDF, and the sides 
about two other angles ABC, DEF proportionals, so that AB is to BC, as 
DE to EF ; and, in the first case, let each of the remaining angles at C, F, 
be less than a right angle. The triangle ABC is equiangular to the tri- 
angle DEF, that is, the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF, and the 
remaining angle at C to the remaining angle at F. 

For, if the angles ABC, DEF be not equal, one of them is greater than 
the other : Let ABC be the greater, and at the point B, in the straight 
line AB, make the angle ABG equal 
to the angle (Prop. 23. l.)DEF : and 
b<».cause the angle at A is equal to the 
angle at D, and the angle ABG to 
the angle DEF; the remaining an- 
^le AGB is equal (4. Cor. 32. I.) to 
the remaining angle DFE ; There- 
fore the triangle ABG is equiangular 
to the triangle DEF ; 

wherefore (4. 6.), AB : BG : ; DB : EF ; bMt, 
by hypothesis, DE : EF : : AB i BC, 
therefore, AB : BC : : AB : BG (11. 5.), 

and because AB has the same ratio to each of the lines BC, BG ; BC is 
equal (9. 5.) to BG, and therefore the angle BGC is equal to the angle 
BCG (5. 1.) ; But the angle BCG is, by hypothesis, less than a right an- 
gle ; therefore also the angle BGC is less than a right angle, and the adja- 
cent angle AGB must be greater than a right angle (13. 1.). But it was 
proved that the angle AGB is equal to the angle at F ; therefore the angle 
at F is greater than a right angle : But by the hypothesis, it is less than a 
right angle ; which is absurd. Therefore the angles ABC, DEF are not 
unequal, that is, they are equal : And the angle at A is equal to the angle 
at D ; wherefore the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining anglo 
at F ; Therefore the trian§[le ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

Next, let each of the angles at C, F be not less than a right angle ; the 
triangle ABC is also, in this case, equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

The same construction being 
made, it may be proved, in like 
manner, that BC is equal to BG, 
and the angle at C equal to the 
angle BGC : But the angle at C 
is not less than a right angle ; 
♦herefore the angle BGC is not 
less than a right anrlc : \Vhere- 
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fore, two angles of the triangle BGC are together not less than two right 
angles, which is impossible (17. 1.) ; and therefore the triangle ABC may 
be proved to be equiangular to the triangle DEF, as in the first case. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

In a right angled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn from the nght angle tc 
the hose ; the triangles on each side of it are similar to the whole triangle ^ 
and to one another. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle BAC ; and 
from the point A let AD be drawn perpendicular to the base BC : the trian- 
gles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, and to one another. 

Because the angle BAC is equal to the angle ADB, each of them being 
a right angle, and the angle at B com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, ABD ; 
the remaining angle ACB is equal to 
the remaining angle BAD (4. Cor. 32. 
1^): therefore the triangle ABC is 
equiangular to the triangle ABD, and 
the sides about their equal angles are 
proportionals (4. 6.) ; wherefore the 
triangles aie similar (def. 1. 6.). In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that the triangle ADC is eqoiangulai and 
similar to the triangle ABC : and the triangles ABD, ADC, being each equi- 
angular and similar to ABC, and equiangular and similar to one another. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that the perpendicular, drawn from the 
right angle of a right angled triangle, to the base, is a mean proportional 
between the segments of the base ; and also that each of the sides is a mean 
proportional between the base, and its segment adjacent to that side. For 
in tne triangles BDA, ADC, 

BD : DA : : DA : DO- (4. 6.) ; and in the 




triangles ABC, BDA, BC : BA 
triangles ABC, ACD, BC : CA 



BA : BD (4. 6.) ; and in the 
CA : CD (4. 6.). 



PROP. IX. PROB. 

From a given straight line to cut off any part required^ that is, a part which 
shaU he contained in it a given number of times* 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required 
to cutoff from AB, a part which shall be contained 
in it a given number of times. 

From the point A draw a straight line AC mak- 
ing any angle with AB ; and in AC take any point 
D, and take AC such that it shall contain AD, as 
oft 'as A*B is to contain the part, which is to be cut 
off from it ; join BC, and draw DE parallel to it: 
then AE is the part required to be cut off. 

Because ED is parallel to one of the sides of the 

17 
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triangle ABC, viz. to BC, CD : D A : : BE : EA (2. 6.) ; and by composi- 
tion (18. 5), CA : AD : : QA : AE: But CA is a multiple of AD ; there- 
fore (C. 5.) BA is the same multiple of A£, or contains AC the same num* 
her of times that AC contains AD ; and therefore, whatever part AD is of 
AC, AE is the same of AB ; wherefore, from the straight line AB the par* 
required is cut 6S. 



PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a given straight line sknilarlt/ to a given divided straight line, that is, 
into parts that shall have the same ratios to one another which the parts of 
the divided given straight line have. 

Let AB be the straight line given to be divided, and AC the divided line, 
it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. 

Let AC be divided in the points D, E ; and let AB, AC be placed so as 
to contain any angle, and join BC, and through the points D, E, draw 
(Prop. 31. 1.) DF, EG, parallel to BC ; and a 
through D draw DHK, parallel to AB ; there- -^ 
fore each of the figures FH, HB, is a parallelo- 
gram : wherefore DH b equal (34. 1.) to FG, 
\\d HK to GB : and because HE is parallel 
to KC, one of the sides of the triangle DKC, 
CE : ED : : (2. 6.) KH : HD ; But KH=BG, 
and HD = GF ; therefore CE : ED : : BG : 
GF; Again, because FD is parallel to EG, 
one of the tides of the triangle AGE, ED : DA 
: : GF, : FA ; But it has been proved that CE 
: ED : : BG : GF; therefore the given straight Hne AB in divided similaily 
to AC. . ^ 




PROP. XL PROB. 

To find a third proportional to two given straight lines. 

Let AB, AC be the two given straight lines, and let them be placed so 
as to contain any angle ; it is required to 
find a third proportional to AB, AC. 

Produce AB, AC to the points D, E ; and 
make BD equal to AC ; and having joined 
BC, through D draw D£ parallel to it (Prop. 
31.1.) 

Because BC is parallel to DE, a side of 
the triangle ADE, AB : (2. 6.) BD . : AC : 
CE ; but BD=AC: therefore AB : AC : ; 
AC : CE. Wherefore to the two ffiven 
8trai|i[ht lines AB, AC a third proportional, 
CB 18 found. 
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PROP. XII. PROB. 

To find a fourth proportional to throe given straight lines. 

Let A« B, C !>• t)M th?ee giYen straight lines ; it ia required to find a 
fourth proportional to A, B, C. 

Take two straight lines DE, DF, containing any angle EDF ; and upon 
these make DG equal to A, GE equal to B, and'DH equal to C ; and hay- 
ing joined OH, draw EF parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to it uirough the point £ 




And becanse GH is parallel to EF, one of the sides of the triangle DEF, 
DG : GE : : DH : HF (2. 6.) ; but DG=A, GE^B, and DH=C ; and 
therefore A : B : : C : HF. Wherefore to the three given straight lines, 
A« B, C, a fourth priqportional HF is found. 

PROP. XIII. PROB. 
To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

Let AB, BC b« the two given straight line9 ; it is required to find a me^ 
proportional between them. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line, and upon AC describe the semicircle 
ADC, and £rom the point B (Prop. 1 1. 
I.) draw BD at right angles to AC, and 
join AD, DC. 

Because the angle ADC in a semi- 
circle is a ra^X angle (31. 3.) and be- 
cause in the nght angled triangle ADC, 
DB is drawn from the right angle, per- 
pendicular to the base, DB is a mean 
pcoportKmal between AB, BC, the seg- 
ments of the base (Cor. 8. 6.) ; therefore between the two given straight 
fines AB, BC, a mean proportional DB is found. 




.'♦, 
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PROP. XIV. PROB. 

Equal parallelograms which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other, have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional: 
And pdraUelograms which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other, and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional^ 
are equal to one another. 

Let AB, BC be equal parallel- 
ograms, which have the angles at B 
equal, and let the sides DB, BE be 
placed in the same straight line ; 
wherefore also FB, BG are in one 
straight line (14. 1.) ; the sides of the 
parallelograms AB, BC, about the 
equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; that is, DB is to BE, as GB 
toBF. 

Complete the parallelogram FE ; and because the parallelograms AB« 
BC are equal, and FE is another parallelogram, 

AB: FE :: BC:FE(7. 5.): 
but because the parallelograms AB, FE have the same altitude, 

AB : FE : : DB : BE (1. 6.), also, 
BC : FE : : GB : BF (1. 6.) ; therefore 
DB : BE : : GB : BF (11. 5.). Wherefore, the sides 
of the parallelograms AB, BC about their equal angles are reciprocaUy pro- 
portional. 

But, let the sides about the equal angles be reciprocally proportional, viz. 
as DB to BE, so GB to BF ; the parallelogram AB is equal to the parallel* 
ogram BC. 

Because DB : BE : : GB : BF, and DB : BE : : AB : FE, and GB : 
BF : : BC : EF, therefore, AB : FE : : BC : FE (11. 5.) : wherefore the 
parallelogram AB is equal (9. 5.) to the parallelogram BC. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

EquaX triangles which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the 
other have their sides about the equcu angles reciprocally proportional ; And 
triangles which have one angle in the one equal to one angle in the other^ 
and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional, are equal 
to one another • 

Let ABC, ADE be equal triangles, which have the angle BAC equal to 
the angle DAE : the sides about the equal angles of the triangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional ; that is, CA is to AD, as £A to AB. 

Let the triangles be placed so that their sides CA, AD be in one straight 
line ; wherefore also EA and AB are in one straight line (14. 1.) ; join BD. 
Because the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and ABD is an* 
other triangle ; therefore, triangle CAB : triangle BAD : : triangle EAD 
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. triangle BAD ; but CAB : 
BAD : : CA : AD.and EAD : 
BAD : : £A : AB ; therefore 
CA: AD::EA: AB(11.5), 
wherefore the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE about the equal 
an^es are reciprocally propor- 
tional. 

But let the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE, about the 
equal angles be reciprocally 
proportional, viz. CA to AD, as ' 
£ A to AB ; the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle ADE. 

Having joined BD as before ; because CA : AD : : EA : AB ; and since 
OA : AD : : triangle ABC : triangle BAD (1. 6.) ; and also EA : AB : : 
triangle EAD : triangle BAD (11. 5.) ; therefore, triangle ABC : triangle 
BAD : : triangle EAD : triangle BAD ; that is, the triangles ABC, EaD 
have the same ratio to the triangle BAD ; wherefore the triangle ABC is 
equal (9. 5.) to the triangle EAD. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If four straight HneshepropartianaUf the rectangle contained hy the extremes is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the means; And if the rectangle contained 
by the extremes be equal to the rectangle contained by the means, the four 
straight lines are proportionals, * 

Let the fpur straight lines, AB, CD, E, F, be proportionals, viz. as AB 
to CD, so E to F ; Uie rectangle contained by AB, lys equal to the rect 
angle contained by CD, £. 

From the points A, C draw(ll. 1.) AG, CH at right angles to AB, CD ; 
and make AG equal to F, and CH equal to E, and complete the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH. Because AB : CD : : E : F ; and since E=CH, and 
F=AG, AB : CD (7, 5.) : : CH : AG ; therefore the sides of the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional ; but 
parallelograms which have their sides about equal angles reciprocally pro- 
portional, are equal to one another (14. 6.); Uierefore the parallelogram 
BGis equal to the parallelogram DH : ]gi. 
and the parallelogram BG is contain- 
ed by the straight lines AB, F ; be- 
ctnse AG is equal to F ; and the pa- 
rallelogram DH is contained by CD 
and E, because CH is equal to E : 
therefore the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that 
which is contained by CD and E. 

And if the rectan^e oontained by 
the straight lines AB, F/t>e equal to that which is contained by CD, £ ; 
these four lines are prQfk>rtional8, viz. AB is to CD as £ to F. 
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The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that which is contained by CD, E, and 
the rectangle BG is contained by AB, F, because AG is equal to F ; and 
the rectangle DH, by CD, E, because CH is equal to E ; therefore the pa- 
rallelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH, and they are equiangu- 
lar : but the sides about the equal angles of equal parallelograms are reci- 
procally proportional (14. 6.) : wherefore AB : CD : : CH : AG ; but CH 
=E, and AG=F; therefore AB : CD : : E : F. 

PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

If three strwh^ lines be proportionals^ the rectangle contained by the extremes u 
equal to the square of the mean : And if the rectangle contained by the eo^ 
tremes be equal to the square of the mean, the three straight Unes arepropor^ 
tiontds. 

Let the three straight lines, A, B, C be proportionals, viz. as A to B, so 
B to C ; the rectangle contained by A, C is equal to the square of B. 

Take D equal to B : and because as A to B, so B to Q, and that B is 
equal to D ; A is (7. 5.) to B, as D to C : but if four straight lines be pro- 
portionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal to that which 
is contained by the means (16. 6.) ; therefore the 
rectangle A.C =s the rectangle B.D ; but the rect- p ' 

angle B.D is equal to the square of B, because B= ^ "^ 
D ; therefore the rectangle A.C is equal to the ^ -^— ^— _ 
square of B. ^ " '"' 

And if the rectangle contained by A, C be equal to the square of B ; A : 
B : : B : C. 

The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained by 
A, C is equal to the square of B, and the square of B is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by B, D, because B b equal to D ; therefore the rectangle 
contained by A, C is equal to that contained by B, D ; but if the rectangle 
contained by the extremes be equal to that contained by the means, the 
four straight lines are proportionals (16. 6.) : therefore A : B : : D : C, but 
B=:D ; wherefore A : B : : B : C. 

PROP. XVHL PROB. 

Upon a given stratghiline to describe a rectilineal figure similar^ and similariy 

situated to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and CDEF the given rectilineal figure 
of four sides ; it is required upon the given straight line AB to descnbe a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to CDEF. 

Join DF, and at the points A, B in the strai^rht line AB, make (Prop. 23. 
1.) the angle BAG equal to the angle atC, ana the angle ABG equd to 
the angle CDF ; therefore the remaii?ing an^e CFD i» equal to the re- 
maming angle AGB (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : wherefore th3 triangle FCD is equi- 
angular to the triangle GAB : Again, at the points G, B in the straight 
Une GB make (Prop. 23. L) the angle BGH equal to the angle DFE, and 
the angle 6BH equal to FDE ; therefore the remaining angle FED is 
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eqoal to the remaining anglcf GHB. and the triangle FDE equiangular to 
the triangle GBH : then, because the angle AGB is equal to the angle 




far the same reason, the angle ABH is equal to the angle CDE ; also the 
angle at A is equal to the angle at C, and tlie angle GHB to FED ; There- 
fore the rectMineal iigure ABHG is equiangular to CDEF : but likewise 
these figures have their sides about the equsd angles proportionals : for the 
triangles GAB, FCD being equiangular, 

BA : AG : : DU : CF (4. 6.) ; for the same reason, 
AG :-GB : : CF : FD ; and because of the equian- 
gular triangles BGH, DFE, GB : GH : : FD : FE ; therefore, 

ex aequali (22. 5.) AG : GH : : CF : FE. 
In the same manner, it may be proved, that 

AB : BH : : CD : DE. Ako (4. 6.), 
GH : HB : : FE : ED. Wherefore, because the rectili-* 
neal figures ABHG, CDEF are equiangular, and have their sides about 
the equal angles proportionals, they are similar to one another (def. 1. 6.). 

Next, Let it be required to describe upon a given straight line AB, a 
rectilineal figure sinvlar, and similarly situated to the rectilineal figuro 
CDKEF. 

Join DE, and upon the given straight line AB describe the rectilineal 
figure ABHG similar, and similarly situated to the quadrilateral figure 
CDEF, by the former case ; and at the points B, H in the straight line 
BH, make the angle HBL equal to die angle EDK, and the angle BHL 
equal to the angle DEK ; therefore the remaining angle at K is equal to 
the remaining angle at L ; and because the figures ABHG, CDEF are 
similar, die angle GHB 'is equal to the angle FED, and BHL is equal to 
DEK ; whereme the whole angle GHL is equal to the whole angle FEK ; 
^r the same reason ihe angle ABL is equal to the angle CDK : therefore 
the five-sided figures A6HLB, CFEKD are equiangular ; and because 
the figures AGHB, CFED are similar, GH is to HB as FE to ED ; and 
as HB to HL,so is ED to EK (4. 6.) ; therefore, ex tequali (22. 5 ), GH 
is to HL, as FE to EK : for the same reason, AB is to BL, as CD to DK : 
and BL is to LH, as (4. 6.) DK to KE, because the triangles BLH, DKE 
are equiangular : therefore, because the five-sided figures AGHLB 
CFEKD are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal angles pro* 
Dortionals, they are similar to one another ; and in the same manner a rec- 
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tiline'al figure of six, or more, sides may be described upon a given straight 
iine similar to one given, and so on. 






AB : BC : : DE 


•'■•" . 


AB : DE : : BC 




BC : EF : : EF 


- 


AB : DE : : EF 



PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

Similar triangles are to one another tn the duplicate ratio of tfte homologous 

sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be simi- 
lar triangles, having the an- 
gle B equal to the angle E, 
and let AB be to BC, as 
DE to EF, so that the side 
BC is homologous to EF 
(def. 13. 5.) : the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle 
DEF, the duplicate ratio 
of that which BC has to 
EF. 
Take BG a third proportional to BC and EF (11. 6.), or such that 
BC : EF : : EF : BG, and join GA. Then, because 

EF, alternately (16. 5.), 
EF; but 

BG; therefore (11. 5.) 
BG ; wherefore the sides of the triangles 
ABG, DEF, which are about the equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; but triangles, which have the sides about two equal angles recipro- 
cally proportioned, are equal to 
one another (15. 6.) : therefore A 

the triangle ABG is equal to 

thetriangle DEF; and because xy \ -wv 

that BC is to EF, as EF to / / \ • -D 

-BG; and that if three straight 
lines be proportionals, the first 
has to the third the duplicate 

ratio of that ^hich it has to the . ^^ _^ 

second ; BC therefore has to B Or C "XH F 

BG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to EF. But as BC to BG 
so is (1. 6.) the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG : therefore the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle ABG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to 
EF : and the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF ; wherefore also 
the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF the duplicate ratio of that which 
BC has to EF. 

•' 
CoRtf From this, it is manifest, that if three straight lines be proper- 
ttonalsi, as the first is to the third, so is any triangle upon the first to a 
Mmilar, and similarly described triangle«ipon the second. 
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PROP. XX. THEOR. 



Similar polygons may he divided into the same number of similar triangles^ hap* 
ing the same ratio to one another that the polygons nave ; and the polygons 
have to one another the duplicate ratio of that which their homologous sides 
have. 

Let ABODE, FGHKL, be similar polygons, and let AB be the homo- 
logous side to FG : the polygons ABODE, FGHKL, may be divided into 
the same number of similar triangles, whereof each has to each the same 
ratio which the polygons have ; and the polygon ABODE has to the poly- 
gon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the side AB has to the side 
FG. , 

Join BE, EO, GL, LH : and because the polygon ABODE is similar 
to the polygon FGHKL, the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL (def. 
1. 6.), and BA : AE : : GF : FL (def. 1.6.): wherefore, because the tri • 
angles ABE, FGL have an angle in one equal to an angle in the other ^'■ 
and their sides about these equal angles proportionals, the triangle ABE is 
equiangular (6. 6.), and therefore similar, to the triangle FGL (4. 6.) : 
wherefore the angle ABE is equal to the angle FGL : and, because the 
polygons are similar, the whole angle ABO is equal (def. 1. 6.) to the whole 
angle FGH ; therefore the remaining angle EBO is equal to the remain- 
ing angle LGH : now because the triangles ABE, FGL are similar, 

EB : BA : : LG : GF ; and also because the 
polygons are similar, AB : BO : : FG : GH (def. 1.6.); therefore, ex 
lequali (22. 5.) EB : BO : : LG : GH, that is, the sides about the equal 
ingles EBO, LGH are proportionals ; therefore (6. 6.) the triangle EBO 




is equiangular to the triangle LGH, and similar to it (4. 6.). For the 
•ame reason, the triangle EOD is likewise similar to the triangle LHK ; 
therefore the similar polygons ABODE, FGHKL are divided into the same 
number of similar triangles. 

Also these triangles have, each to each, the same ratio which the poly- 
gone have to one another, the antecedents being ABE, EBO, EOD, and 
Uie' consequents FGL, LGH, LHK : and the polygon ABODE has to the 
polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which the side AB has to the 
homologous side FG. 

Because the triangle ABE is similar to the triangle FGL, ABE has to 
FGL the duplicate ratio (19. 6.) of that which the side BE has to the side 

18 
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GL • for the same reason, the triangle BEC has to GLH the duplicate 
rauo of that which BE has to GL : therefore, as the triangle ABE to the 
triangle FGL, so (11. 5.) is the triangle BEC to the triangle GLH. Again, 
because the triangle EBC is similar to the triangle LGH, EBC has to 
LGH the duplicate ratio of that which the side EC has to the side LIl : 
for the same reason, the triangle ECD has to the triangle LHK, the du« 
plicate ratio of that which EC has to LH : therefore, as the triangle EBC 
to the triangle LGH, so is (11. 5.) the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : 
but it has been proved, that the triangle EBC is likewise to the triangle 
LGH, as the triangle ABE to the triangle FGL, Therefore, as the trian- 
gle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the trianele EBC to the triangle 
LGH, and the triangle ECD to the triangle JjHK : and therefore, as one 
of the antecedents to one of the consequents, so are all the antecedents to 
all the consequents (12. 5.). Wherefore, as the triangle ABE to the tri- 




^ 



H 

i 

angle FGL, so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon F6HKL : bat the 
triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL, the duplicate ratio of that whick 
the side AB has to the homologous side FG. Therefore also the polygon 
ABCDE has to the polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which 
AB has to the homologous side FG. 

Cor. 1. In like manner it may be proved, that similar figures of four 
sides, or of any number of sides, are one to another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides, and the same has already been proved of triangles : 
therefore, universally, similar rectilineal figures are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 

Cor. 2. And if to AB, FG, two of the homologous sides, a third pro- 
portional M be taken, AB has (def. 11. 5.) to M the duplicate ratio of that 
which AB has to FG : but the four-sided figure, or polygon, upon AB has 
to th3 four-sided figure, or polygon, upon FG likewise the duplicate ratio 
of that which AB has to FG : therefore, as AB is to M, so is the figure 
upon AB to the figure upon FG, which was also proved in triangles TCor. 
19. 6.). Therefore, universally, it is manifest, that if three straight lines 
be proportionals, as the first to the third, so istsny rectilineal figure upon 
the first, to a similar, and similarly described rectilmeal figure upon toe se^ 
cond. 

CoR. 3. Because all squares are similar figures, the ratio of any tw^ 
squares to one another is die same with the duplicate ratio of their sides; 
aiid hence, also, any two similar rectilineal figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homolofoiis 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles similar, 
had similarly situated, Aose two polygons will be similar. 

For the bimilarity of the two triangles will give the angles EAB=sLFG 
ABE=FGL, EBC=LGH : hence, ABC=FGH, likewise BCD=GHK 
Ac. Moreover, we shall have, EA : LF : : AB : FG : : EB : LG : : BC 
: GH, ^c. ; hence the two polygons have their angles equal and their sides 
proportional ; consequently they are similar. 

PROP. XXI THEOR. 

Reetilined figures which are similar to the same reetUinealfigure, are also 

similar to one another. 

Let each of the rectilineal figures A, B be sunilar to the rectilineal figure ^ 

C : The figure A is similar to the figure B. . '^ |^ 

Because A is similar to 0, they are equiangular, and also have thfeir ^ 

sides about the equal angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.). Again, because B '». . 
is similar to C, they are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal 
angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.) : therefore the figures A, B, are each of 




thorn equiangular to C, and have the sides about the equal angles of each 
of them, and of C, proportionals. Wherefore the rectilmeal figures A and 
B are equiangular (1. Ax. 1.), and have their sides about the equal angles 
pni^portionals (11. 5.). Therefore A is similar (def. 1. 6.) to B. 

PROP. XXII THEOR. 

If four strtnghi Unes be vrMortionals, the similar rectilineal figures similarly 
described upon ihem snaualso bSproportionals ; and if the similar rectilineal 
figures simihrlv described upon four straight lines be proportionals ^ those 
straight Imes snaU be proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, EF, GH be proportionals, viz. AB 
to CD, as £1^ to GH, and upon AB, CD let &e similar rectilineal figures 
KAB, LCD be simaiarty described ; and upon EF, GH the similar recti* 
Kneal figures MF, NH, in like manner : the rectilineal figure KAB is to 
LCD, as MF to NH. 

To AB, CD take a third proportional (11.6.) X; and to EF, GH,a 
diiid proportional O ; and beeause 
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AB : CD : : EF : GH, and 

CD : X : : GH : (11. 5.) O, ex aequaU (22. 5.) 

AB : X : r EF : O. But 

AB : X (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : KAB : LCD ; and 

EF : : : (2. Cor. 20. 6.) MF : NH ; therefore 
KAB : LCD (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : MF : NH. 

And if the figure KAB be to the figure LCD, as the figure MF to the 
figure NH, AB is to CD, as EF to GH. 

Make (12. 6.) as AB to CD, so EF to PR, and upon PR describe (18. 
6.) the rectilineal figure SR similar, and similarly situated to either of tha 




X 




E r G H O J? R 

figures MF, NH : then, because that as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and 
upon AB, CD are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineals 
IvAB, LCD, and upon EF, PR, in like manner, the similar rectilineals 
MF, SR ; KAB is to LCD, as MF to SR ; but by the hypothesis, KAB 
is to LCD, as MF to NH ; and therefore the rectilineal MF having the 
same ratio to each of the two NH, SR, these two are equal (9. 5.) to one 
another ; they are also similar, and similarly situated ; therefore GH is 
equal to PR : and because as AB to CD, so is EF to'PR, and because PR 
kequal to GH, AB is to CD, as EF to GH. 



PROP. XXIIL THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms have to one another ths ratio wkieh is compounded 

of the ratios of their sides, 

• 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograms having the angle BCD 
equal to the angle ECG ; the ratio of the parallelogram AC to the paral- 
lelogram CF, is the same with the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of their sides. . 

Let BC, CG be placed in a straight line ; therefore DC and C£ are also 
in a straight line (14. 1.); complete the parallelogram DG ; and, taking 
any straight line K, make (12. 6.) as BC to CG, so K to L ; and as DC 
to CE, so make (12. 6.) L to M : therefore the ratios of K to L,. and L to 
M, are the same with the ratios of the sides, viz. of BC to CG, and of DC 
to CE. But the ratio of K to M, is that which is said to be compounded 
(def. 10. 5.) of the ratioe of K to L, and L to M ; wherefore also K has to 
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M the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
the sides of the parallelograms. Now, 
because ate BC to CG, so is the parallel- 
ogram AC to the parallelogram CH (1. 
6.) ; and as BC to CG, so is K to L ; 
therefore K b (11. 5.) to L, as the paral- 
lelogram AC to the parallelogram CH : 
again, because as DC to CE, so is the 
parallelogram CH to the parallelogram 
CF : and as DC to C£, so is L to M ; 
therefore Lis (11. 5.) to M, as the paral- 
lelogram CH to the parallelogram CF : 
therefore, since it has been proved, that 
as K to li, so is the parallelogram AC 
tp the parallelogram CH ; and as L to M, so the parallelogram CH to the 
paAUelogram CF ; ex «quali ^22. 5.), K is to M, as the parallelogram 
AC to the parallelogram CF; but K has to M the ratio which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of the sides ; therefore also the parallelogram AG 
has to the parallelogram CF the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of the sides. 

CoR. Hence, any two rectangles are to each other as the products of 
their bases multiplied by their altitudes. 

scholium: 

Hence the product of the base by the altitude may be assumed as the 
ueasure of a rectangle, provided we understand by this product the pro- 
duct of two numbers, one of which is the number of linear units contained 
in the base, the other the number of linear units contained in the altitude. 

Still this measure is not absolute but relative : it* supposes that the area* 
of any other rectangle is computed i^ a similar manner, by measuring its 
lides with the same linear unit ; a second product is thus obtained, and 
the ratio of the two products is the same as that of the two rectangles, 
agreeably to the proposition just demonstrated. 

For example, if the base of the rectangle A contained three units, and its 
altitude ten, that rectangle will be represented by the number 3 x 10, or 
30, a number which signifies nothing while thus isolated ; but if there is a 
second rectangle B, the base of which contains twelve units, and the alti- 
tude seven*, this rectangle would be represented by the number 1 2 X 7=84 ; 
and we shall hence be entitled to conclude that the two rectangles are to 
each other as 30 is to 84 ; and therefore, if the rectangle A were to be as- 
sumed as the unit of measurement in surfaces, the rectangle B would then 
have 1^ for its absolute measure ; or, which amounts to the same thing, it 
would be equal to |4 of a superficial unit. 

It is more common and more simple to assume the squares as the unit of 
surface ; and to select that square whose side is the unit of length. In 
this case, the measurement which we have regarded merely as relative, 
becomes absolute : the number 30, for instance, by which the rectangle A 
was measured, now represents 30 superficial units, or 30 of those squares, 
' which have each of their sides equal to unity. 
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Cor. 1 . Hence, the area of any parallelogram %s equal to the product wf 
its base by Us altiiude. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the area of any triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by half its altitude. 

PROP. XXIV. THEQR. 

The parallelograms about the diameter of emy paraUelogram, are stmUar to the 

whole^ and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameter is AC ; and EG, 
HK the parallelograms about the diameter: the parallelograms EG, HK 
are similar, both to the whole paraUelogram ABCD, and to one another. 

Because DC, GF are parallels, the angle ADC is equal (29. I.) to the 
angle AGF : for the same reason, because BC, EF are parallels, the an* 
l^e ABC is equal to the angle AEF : and each of the angles BCD, EFG 
IS equal to the opposite angle DAB (34. 1.), and therefore are equal to one. 
another, wherefore the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG are equiangular 
And because the angle ABC is equal to the angle AEF, and the angle 
BAC common to the two triangles BAC, 
£AF, they are equiangular to one another ; 
therefore (4. 6.) as AB to BC, so is AE to 
EF ; and because the opposite sides of paral- 
lelograms are equal to one another (34. 1.), 
AB is (7. 5.) to AD, as AE to AG ; and DC 
to CB, as GF to FE; and also CD to DA, 
as FG to G A : therefore the sides of the pa- 
rallelograms ABJ^D, AEFG about the equal 
angles are proportionals ; and they are 
therefore similar to one another (def. 1.6.); for the same reason, the pa- 
nUelogram ABCIf is similar to the parallelogram FHCK. Wherefore 
•ach of the parallelograms, GE, KH is similar to DB : but rectilinea. 
figures which are similar to the same rectilineal figure, are also similar to 
one another (21. 6.) ; therefore the parallelogram G£ is similar to KH. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one^ and equal to 

another given rectiltneal figure. 

Let ABC be the given rectilineal figure, to which the figure to be de- 
scribed is required to be similar, and D that to which it must be equal. It 
is required to describe a rectilineal figure similar to ABC, and equal to D. 

Upon the straight line BC describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) the parallelogram 
BE equal to the figure ABC ; also upon CE describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) 
the parallelogram CM equal to D, and having the angle FCE equal to the 
angle CBL : therefore BC and CF are in a straight line (29. l.or 14. 1.), as 
also LE and EM ; between BC and CF find (13. 6.) a mean proportional 
OH, and upon GH describe (18. 6.) the rectilineal figure KGH similar, 
and similarly situated, to the figure ABC. And because BC is to GH as 
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GH to CF, and if three straight lines be proportionals, as the first is to the 
third, so is (2. Cor. 20. 6.) the figure upon the first to the similar and simi 
larly described figure upon the second ; therefore as BC to CF, so is the 




figure ABC to the figure KGH : but as BC to CF, so is (1. 6.) the paral- 
klograni BE to the parallelogram £F : therefore as the figure ABC >s to 
the figure KGH, so is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogram EF (11. 
5.) : but the rectilineal figure ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE ; there- 
fore the rectilineal figure KGH is equal (14. 5.) to the parallelogram EF : 
but EF is equal to the figure D ; wherefore also KGH is equal to D ; and 
it is similar to ABC. Therefore the rectilineal figure KGH* has been de- 
scribed similar to the figure ABC, and equal to D. 



PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two simUar paraUelograms have a Mmm&n angle ^ and b$ simikLrly situated^ 

they are about the same diameter, ^ . 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG be similar and similarly situated^ 
and hare the angle DAB common ; ABCD and AEFG are about the 
same diameter. 

For, if not, let, if possible, the parallelogram 
BD have its diameter AHC in a different 
straight line from AF^ the diameter of the pa- 
rallelogram EG, and let GF meet AHC in H ; 
and through H draw HK parallel to AD or 
BC ; theref(nre thd parallelograms ABCD, 
AKHG being about the same diametei, are 
similar to one another (24. 6.) : wherefore, as 
DA to AB, so is (def. 1. 6.) GA to AK; but 
because ABCD and AEFG are similar paral- 
lelograms, as DA is to AB, so is GA to AE ; therefore (11. 5) as GA to 
A£, so GA to AK ; wherefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight 
Unes AE, AK ; and consequently AK is equal (9. 5.) to AE, the less to 
the greater, which is imppssible ; therefore ABCD and AKHG are not 
about the same diameter ; wherefore ABCD and AEFG must be about 
die same diameter. 
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PROP. XXVII. THEOR. 



Of all the rectangles contained by the segments of a given straight linef the 
greatest is the square which is described on half the line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which is bisected in C ; and let D be 

any point in it, the square on AC is greater ^ . 

than the rectangle AD, DB. -A. C D B 

For, since the straight line AB is divided into two equal parts in C, and 
into two unequal parts in D, the rectangle contained by AD and DB, to- 
gether with the square of CD, is equal to the square of AC (5. 2.). The 
square of AC is therefore greater than the rectangle AD.DB. 

PROP. XXVIIL PROB. 

To divide a given straight line, so that the rectangle contained by it^segments 
may be equal to a given space ; hut thai spac^must not be greater than the 

square of half the given line, 

» 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle contained by the seg- 
ments of AB must be equal, and this square, by the determination, b not 
greater than that upon half the straight line AB. 

Bisect AB in D, and if the square upon AD be equal to the square upon 
C, the thing required is done : But if it be not equal to it, AD must be 
greater than C, according to the deter- 
mination : Ds»w DE at right angles to 
AB, and make It equal to C : produce 
ED to F, so that EF be equal to AD 
or DB, and from the centre E, at the 
distance EF, describe a circle meeting 
AB in G. Join EG; and because AB 
is divided equally in D, and unequally "*""*^ 

in G, AG.GB + DG2=(5. 2.) DB^s. * 

EG3. But (47. 1.) ED2+DG2=EG2; therefore, AG.GB+DG«=ED« 
+DG2, and taking away DG^, AG.GB=ED3. Now ED=C, therefore 
the rectangle AG.GB is equal to the square of C : and the given lino AB 
is divided in G, so that the rectangle contained by the segments AG« GB 
is equal to the square upon the given straight line C. 

PROP. XXIX. PROB. 

To produce a given straight line, so that the rectangle contained by the segments 
between tJie extremities of the given line-, and th^ points to which it is pro* 
. duced, may be equal to a given space. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle under the segments of 
AB produced, must be equal. 
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Bisect AB in D, and draw BE at right angles to it, so that BE be equal 
to C ; and having joined DE, from the centre D at the distance DE de- 
scribe a circle meeting AB produced in G. 
And because AB is bisected in D, and 
produced to G, (6. 2.) AG.GB+DB^s 
DG2=DE2. 

But (47. 1.) DE2=DB2+BE2, there- 
fere AG.GB + DB« = DB* + BES and 
AO.GBssBE^. Now, BE = C ; where- 
fore the straight line AB is produced to 
G, to that the rectangle contained by the 
segments AG, GB d* the line produced^ 
is equal to the squaite of 'C. 

s 

PROP. XXX. PROB. 




^ 



D 



To cut a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it iis required to cut it in extreme and 
mean ratio. 

Ufk>n AB describe (Prop. 46. l.)the square BC, and produce CA to D, 
9b diat the rectangle CD.DA may be equal to the square GB (29. 6.). 
'fake AE equal to At), and compete the rectangle DF under DC and 
A£, or under DC and DA, Then, because the 
rectangle CD.DA is equal to the square CB, the 
rectangle DF is equal to CB. Take away the 
common part CE from each, and the remainder 
7B is equal to the remainder DE. But FB is 

the rectangle contained by FE and EB, that is, ^| fSt—.'g 

by AB and BE ; and DE is the square upon AE ; 
therefore AE is a mean proportional between 
AB and BE (17. 6.), or AB is to AE as AE to EB. 
WK AB is greater than AE; wherefore AE is 
^ater than EB (14. 5.) : Therefore the straight 
liae AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in £ (def. 

* Otherwise. 



# 
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V 



Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in extreme 
and mean ratio. , 

Divide AB in the point C, so that the rectangle Contained by AB, BC 
be equal to the square of AC (11. 2.): Then be- 
cause the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square j^ q g 
of AC, as BA to AC, so is AC to CB (17. 6.) ; 
Therefore AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in C (def. 3. 6.). 

19 
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PROP. XXXL THEOR. 

In right angled triangles, the rectilineal figure described upon the side oppo' 
site to the right angle, is equal to the similar^ and similarly described 
figures upon the sides containing the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle 6AC : The 
lectilineal figure described upon BC is equal to the similar, and similarly 
described figures upon BA, AC. 

Drav7 the perpendicular AD ; therefore, because in the right angled tri- 
angle ABC, AD is drawn from the right angle at A perpendicular to the 
base BC, the triangles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, 
and to one another (8. 6.), and because the triangle ABC is similar to 
ADB, as CB to BA, so is BA to BD (4. 6.) ; and because these three 
straight lines are proportionals, as the first to.the third, so is the figure upon 
the first to the similar, and similarly described figure upon the second (2. 
Cor. 20. 6.) : Therefore, as CB to BD, 
so is the figure upon CB to the similar 
and similarly described figure upon 
BA : and inversely (B. 5.), as DB to 
BC, so is the figure upon BA to that 
upon BC ; for the same reason as DC 
to CB, so is the figure upon CA to that 
upon CB. Wherefore, as BD and DC 
together to BC, so are the figures upon 
BA and on AO, together, to the figure 
upon BC (24. 5.) ; therefore the figures on BA, and on AC, are together 
equal to that on BC ; and they are similar figures. 

PROP. XXXIL THEOR. 

If two triangles, which have two sides of the one, proportional to two sides y 
the other, be joined at one angle, so as to have-ifjueir homologous sides pa^ 
rdUel to one another ; their remaining sides shaU^be in a straight line. 

Let ABC, DCE be two triangles which have two sides BA, AC pjiopor- 
tional to the two CD, DE, viz. BA to AC, as CD to DE ; and let AB be 
parallel to^DC, and AC to DE ; BC and CE are in a straight line. 

Because AB is parallel to DC, and the straight line AC meets them, the 
alternate angles BAC, ACD are equal (29 1.) ; for the same reason, the 
angle CDE i^ equal to the angle 
ACD ; wherefore also BAC is equal 
o CDE : And because the triangles 
ABC, DCE have one angle at A 
equal to one at D, and the sides about 
these angles proportionals, viz. BA to 
AC, as CD to DE, the triangle ABC 
is equiangular (6. 6.) to DCE : 
Therefore the angle ABC is equal to 
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PROP. B. THEOR. 

If an angle of a triangh be Useeted by a sirttighi ttiM, loAtcA ii^wue euis the 
base; the rectangle cantaiaed by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectanglecontaimd Ify the segmentis of the basei^ together with the square of 
the straight line bisecting the angle. 

Let ABC bo a ^awgle^ and let the angle BAC be bisected by the 
straight line AD ; the^ rept^iigle BA.AQ is equal to the rectangle BD.DC. 
togemer with the square of AU. 

Describe the circle (Prop<. 5. 4.) ACB about 
the triangle, and produce AD to t^e piccuni- 
ference in E, and joip £jp. Then, because 
the angle BAD. is equ^il to the angle CAE,, 
aad the angle ABP to the angle (21. 3.) 
AEC, for they are ia th^ sa^e segment ; the 
triangles ABD» AEC are equianguj[ar to o^e 



ano^er : Therefore BA : AD : : E A : (4. 6J\ 
AC, and consequently, BA.AC^ (16. 0.) 
XD.AE=«ED.DA (3. 2.) +DA«. But, ED. 
DA=BD.DC, therefore BA.AC s QD.DC 
+DA». 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

If from any angUofa triangle a straight line be drawn ferpendicular to the 
base; th^ reeUmgU eontffined by the. sides of t^ triangle is equal to th^ 
rectangle conUdwd by the perfendieulax^ (ma the diamfiter of the i^rcle ^ 
scribed abeu^ the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and AD the perpendicular from the angle A to 
the base BC ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle contained by 
AD and the diameter of the circle described about the triangle. 

Describe (Projpi 5. 4.) the circle ACB 
about the triangle, aad ^aw its diame^r 
AE, and join EC; Because the right 
angle BDA is equal to the angle EGA in 
a semicircle, and the angle ABD to the 
angle AEC, in the same segment (91. 
3;.); the triangles ABD, AEC are e^- 
fugular : Therefore, as (4. 6.) BA to 
AD, so is £A to AC : and oonsequently 
Ae rectangle BAAC is equ^d (16. 6.) to 
the rectangle EA.AD. 
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PROP. D. THEOR. 

Hie rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed tn a 
circle, is equal to both the rectangles^ contained by its opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and let AC, BD be 
drawn ; the rectangle AC.BD is equal to the two rectangles AB.CD, and 
AD.BC. 

Make the angle ABE equal to the angle DBC ; add to each of these 
the common angle EBD, then the angle ABD is equal to the angle EBC : 
Ante the angle BDA is equal to (21. 3.) the angle BCE, because they are 
in the same segment ; therefore the triangle 
ABD is equiangular to the triangle BCE. 
Wherefore (4. 6.), BC : CE : : §D : DA, 
and consequently (16. 6.) BC.DA=BD.CE. 
Again, because the angle ABE is equal to 
the angle DBC, and the angle (21. 3.) BAE 
to the angle BDC, the triangle ABE is equi- 
angular to the triangle BCD ; therefore BA 
: AE : : BD : DC, and BA.DC=BD.AE : 
But it was shewn that BC.DA=BD.CE ; 
wherefore BC.DA + BA.DC = BD.CE+ 
BD.AEa=BD.AC(1.2.). That is, the rect- 
angle contained by BD and AC, is equal to the rectangles contained by 
AB, CD, and AD, BC. 

« 
PROP. E. THEOR. 

If an arc of a circle be bisected, and from the extremities of the are, and from 
the point of bisection, straight lines be drawn to any point in the evreum" 
ferenee, the sum of the two lines drawn from the extremities of the arc toUl 
have to the line drawn from the point if bisection, the same ratio which the 
straight line subtending the arc has to the straight line subtending half the 
arc. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which AB is an arc bisected in C, and from A, 
C, and B to D, any point whatever in the circumference, let AD, CD, BD 
be drawn ; the sum of the two lines AD 
and DB has to DC the same ratio that 
BA has to AC. 

For since ACBD is a quadrilateral in- 
scribed in a circle, of which the diagonals 
are AB and CD, AD.CB+DB.AC (D 
6 ) = AB.CD : but AD.CB+DB.AC = 
AU.AC + DB.AC, because CB = AC. 
Therefore AD.AC+DB.AC, that is (1. 
2.),(AD+pB) AC=AB.CD. And be- 
cause the sides of equal rectangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional (14. 6.), AD+DB 
. Do : • AB t AC. 
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PROP. F. THEOR 

If two points he taken in the diameter ofaeireley stich that the rectangle contained 
by the segments intercepted between them and the centre of the circle be equal to 
the square of the radius: andiffrom these points two straight lines be drawn 
to any point whatsoever in the circumference of the circle, the ratio of these 
lines will be the same with the ratio of the segments interpepted between the 
two first mentioned points and the circumference of the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which the centre is D, and in DA produced, let 
the points E and F be such that the rectangle ED, DF is equal to the 
square of AD ; from £ and F to any point B in the circumferenoe, let EB, 
FB bedrawn; FB : BE : : FA : AE. 

Join BD, and because the rectangle FD, DE is equal to the square of 
AD, that is, of DB, FD : DB : : DB : DE (17. 6.). 

The two triangles, FDB, BDE have therefore the sides proportional 
that are about the common angle D ; therefore they are equiangular f6. 
6.), the angle DEB being equal to the angle DBF, and DBE to DFB. 




NoWy since the sides about these equal angles are also proportional (4. 6.), 
FB : BD : : BE : ED, and alternately (16. 6.), FB : BE : : BD : ED, or 
FB : BE : : AD : DE. But because FD : D A : : DA : DE, by division 
(17. 5.), FA : DA : : AE : ED, and alternately (11. 5.), FA : AE : : DA 
: ED. Now it has been shewn that FB : BE : : AD : DE, therefore FB 
• BE : : FA : AE. 

CoR. If AB be drawn, because FB : BE : : FA : AE, the angle FBE 
IS bisected (3. 6.) by AB. Also, since FD : DC : : DC : DE, by compo- 
sition (18. 5.)v FC : DC : : CE : ED, and since it has been shewn that 
FA : AD (DC) : : AE : ED, therefore, ex lequo, FA : AE : : FC : CE. 
But FB : BE : : FA : AE, therefore, FB : BE : : FC : CE (11.5), so that 
if FB be produced to G. and if BC be drawn, the angle £BG is bisected 
by the line BC (A. 6.). 



\ 
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PROP. G. THEOR. 

If from the extremity of the diameter of a circle a straight line he drawn in the 
Gurcle, and if either within the circle or produced witkout itj it meet a line per* 
pendicular to the same tUaiKneter^ the rectangle contained l^y the straight Im 
drawn in the ctfcU^ and the segment ofity intercepted between the extremity 
of the tliameter and the perpendicular^ is equal to the rectangle contained b^ 
the -diameter and the segment of it cut off by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which AC is a diameter, let DE be perpendicu- 
l«gr to the diameter AC, and let AB meet DE in F ; the rectangle BAAF 
is eqpil to the rectangle CA.AD. Join BC, and becauM ABC ia an aiH 




gle in a semicirde, it is a right angle (31. 3.): Now, the angle ADF i# 
also a right angle (Hyp.) ; and the angle BAC is either the same with 
DAF, or Tertical to it ; therefore the triangles ABC, ADF are eqniangular, 
and BA : AC : : AD : AF ^4. 6.) ; therefore bIbo the rectangle BA.AF, 
contained Inr the extremes, is equal to the rectangl0 'AC.AD contained by 
the means (16. 6.). 

PROP. H. THEOR. 



The perpendieuJar^ drawnffrom the three angles ofanj/r triangle, tp the oppo9tte 

sides intersect on/e another in the same poini* 

Let ABC be a triangle, BD and CE two perpendiculars intersecting one 
another in F ; Let AF be joined, and produced if necestsary, let it meet BC 
in G, AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Join DE, and about the triangleAEF let a circle be described,. AEF : 
then, because AEF is a right angle, the circle described about the triangle 
AEF will have AF for its diameter (31. 3.). In the same manner, the 
circle described aliout the triangle ADF has AF for its diameter ; there* 
fiire the points A, E, F and D, are in the circumference of the same circle. 
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But beetose the anglie EFB is eqyal 
to the angle DFC (15. 1.),^ and also 
the angle BEF to the ^gle CDF, 
being l^th right a;pgles» the triangles 
BEF, and C^F are equiaBgiilai, an4 
therefore BF : £F : : CF : FD (4. 6.), 
<HC aliexaatei^ (16.5.)QF ; FC : : £F 
: FD. Since, th^n, Um sides about 
the equal angl^ BFC, £FD are pn> 
pora<»al9» Ihe iri<»gle8 BFC, EFD 
are uitsfy fquiangnlav (6. 6.) i where- 
fore ^e an^ FCBiaeqoi^ to the an- 
gle EDF. Put EOF 19 e^ual to £ AF, 
because they are angles in the same 
segment (21. 3.); therefore the angle 
£AF is equal to the angle FCG : Now, the angles AFE, CFG jare also 
equal, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the remaining angles 
AEF, FGC are also equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : But AEF is a right angle, 
therefore FGC is a right an^, and AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Cor. The triande ADE is similar to the triangle ABC. For the two 
triangles BAD, CA£ having the angles at D and £ right angles, and the 
angle at A common, are equiangular, and therefore B A : AD : : C A : A£, 
and alternately BA : CA : : AD : AE ; therefore the two triangles BAC, 
DAE, have the angle at A common, and the sides about that angle pro- 
portionals, therefore they are equiangular (6. 6.) and similar. 

|Ie,ac^ ^erectan^es BA.A£« CA.AD are equal. 

PROP. K. THEOR. 

If from any angle of a triangle a perpendicular he drawn to tk^ qpposUe ^ide 
or hate : tho reeUu^le contained hy the sum and difference of tne other two 
Mtdes^ if equal to the rectangle contained hy the sum oanJt deference ofthfi, 
Mgrnm^ into wMch the base is divided by the p^rj^endicular. ^^ 

Let A9C b^ a triangle, AD a perpendicular drawn from the angle A oa 
>\ub base BC, so t^ BD, DC are the segments of the base ; (AC-f-AB> 
4C-AB)«(CB!+DB) (CD-DB.) 
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From A as a centre with the radius AC, the greater of the two sides, 
describe the circle CFG : produce AB to meet the circumference in £ and 
F, and CB to meet it in G. Then because AF=AC, BF=AB4-AC, 
the sum of the sides ; and since AE=AC, B£=AC— AB=: the diflfe- 
rence of the sides. Also, because AD drawn from the centre cuts GC at 
right angles, it bisects it ; therefore, when the perpendicular falls within 
the triangle, BG=DG—DB=DC—DB=: the difference of the segments 
of the base, and BC=BD-|-DC= the sum of the segments. But when 
AD falls without the triangle, BG=DG+DB=:CD+DBs= the sum of 
the segments of the base, and BC=CD— DB=s the difference of the seg* 
ments of the base. Now, in both cases, because B is the intersection of 
the two lines F£, GC, drawn in the circle, FB.BE=CB.BG ; that is, as 
has been shewn, (AC+AB) (AC-AB)=(CD+DB) (CD-DB) 
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PROBLEMS 



RELATING TO THE SIXTH BOOK. 






PRGP.L, PROBLEM. 
To construct a square that shall he equivalent to a given rectilineal ^gwe. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a squaxis 
that shall be equivalent to A. 

Describe (Prop. 45. L) the 
rectangular parallelogram 
BCDE equivalent to the rec- 
tilineal figure A; produce 
one of the sides BE, of this 
rectangle, and make EFss 
ED ; bisect BF in G, and 
from the centre 0| at the 
distance GB, or 6F, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF| 
and produce DE to H. 

HE«s=BE X EF, (13. 6.) ; therefore the sqnaie described upon HE wiU 
be equivalent to the rectilineal figure A. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This problem may be considered as relating to the second Book : Thus, 
join Gli, the rest of the construction being the same, as above ; because 
the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the point G, and into 
two ungual in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, together with the square 
of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : but GF is equal to GH ; 
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theidfore the rectangle BE, EF, together with the square of EG, is equal 
to the square of GH : But the squares of HE and EG, are equal (47. 1.) 
to the square of.GH : Therefore also the rectangle BE.EF, together with 
the square of EG, is equal to the squares of HE and EG. Take away 
the square of EG, which is common to both, and the remaining rectangle 
BE.EF is equal to the square of EH : But BD is the rectangle contained 
by BE and EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal to the 
square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; therefore 
the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Wherefore a square 
has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, viz. the square de- 
s^cribed upon EH. 

Note. This operation is called squaring the rectilineal figure, or finding 
the ipiadrature of it. 

PROP. M. PROB. 

To construct a rectangle that shall be equivalent to a given square, and the 
difference of whose adjacent sides shall be equal to a given line. 

Suppose equal to the given square, and 
AB the difference of the sides. 

Upon the given line AB as a diameter, de- 
smbe a circle ; at the extremity of the diam- 
eter draw the tangent AD equal to the side 
of the square C ; mrough the point D, and the 
centre O, draw the secant DF ; then will DE 
and DF be the adjacent sides of the rectangle 
required. 

First, the difiference of their sides is equal 
to the diameter EF or AB ; secondly, the rect- 
angle DE.DF is equal to AD^ (36. 3.) ; hence 
that rectangle is equivalent to the given square 0. 




PROP. N. PROB. 

To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square^ and having the sum 

of its adjacent sides equal to a given line. 

Let C be the given square, and AB equal to the sum of the sides of the 
required rectangle 

Upon AB as a diameter, 
describe a semicircle ; draw 
the line DE parallel to the 
diameter, at a distance AD 
from it, equal to the side of 
the given square C ; from the 
point E, where the parallel 




P B 




cuts the circumference, draw EF perpendicidar to the diameter ; aP 
sod' FB will be the aides of tne rectangle required. 
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For their sum i9 equal to AB ; and their rectangle AF.FB is equal 'to the 
squarf £F, or to the square AD ; hence that rectan^ is equiraient to the 
given square C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To render the prohlem possible, the distance AD must not exceed the 
radius ; that 1$, the side of the square C must not exceed the half of the 
line AB. 






To construct a sqiuop^ 



PROP. 0. PROB;. 

tA^i^^AoU he to^gnom square as a gwen line to a gioen 
line. 

Upon the indefinite straight line QHtak^ GK=E,and KH=F ; de- 

scribe on GH a semicircle, and draw the perpendicular KL. Throu|^ 

the points G, H, dra^ the ]g. 

"'^ s^ght lines LM, LN, niak- 

ing the former equal AB, the ]P' 

o ^side of the given square, aad 
through the point M, draw 
MN parallel to GH, then will 
LN be the sidflt of ^e square 
sought. 

For, since MN is parallel ..,. -^ .^-^ -^-. 

tq GH, LM : LN : : LG : M N 

LH ; consequently, LM* : LN* : : h& : LH* (22. 6*).; bnjt, since the trian* 
gle LGH is right angled, we hare LG' : LH^ : : GK : KH ; hence LM* : 
LN* : : GK : KH ; but, by construction GKa;^, and KH»=F, also LM 
ssAB ; therefore, the square described on AB is to that described on LN« 
as the line E is to the line F. 





PROP. P. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts hy a Une from the vertex of one of its angles^ 
so that the parts may he to each other as a straight Une M to another straight 
Une N. 

Divide BC into parts BD, DC propor- 
tional to M, N; dniw. the line AD, and 
the triangle ABC will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, since the tri^gles of the ss^e^ 
altitude are to each o^er tts ^eir base*, 
w© have ABD : APC : : BD : DC : : 
M : N. 

SCHOLIUM. 

J^ triw^ i^ffxg f vi4e«dy ke diTided into any number of parts propor 
lioiial to given linoip by dinjUog the base in the same proportion 
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iPROP. t. PRte. 

To dtviSe a triangle into two ports by a line drawn parallel <to one of its sidoSf 
so that these parts may be to each other as two straight lines M, N. 

As M+N : N, so make AB« to AD^ 
(Prob. 4.) ; Draw DE parallel to BC, 
4nd the triangle is divided as required. 

For the triangles ABC, AD£ being 
similar, ABC : ADE : : AB» : AD^ ; but 
M+N : N : : AB* : AD» ; therefore ABC 
: ADE : : M+N : N; consequently 
BDEC: ADE::M:N. 




PROP- R. PROB. 

To dhide a triangie hiio two parts, hy a line draieh frafn a giten pomt tk 
one of its sides^ so that the parts may he to each other tts two given Unes 
M, N.. 

Let ABC be the given tiaiig'te, and P the given point ; draw PC, and 
divide AB in D, so t£^t AD is to DB as M is to N ; draw DE parallel to 
PC, join PE, and the triangle n^ be divid- 
ed by the line PE into the propose parts. ' 

For jdn DC$ then because PC, DE are 
parallel, the triangles PDE, CDE are equal ; 
to each add the triangle DEB, then PEB= 
DCB ; and consequently, by taking each from 
the triangle ABC, there results the quadri- 
lateral ACEI^ equivalent to the triangle 
ACD. B E C 

Now, ACD : DGB : : AD : DB : : M : N; cons^iieinily, 

ACEP 2 PEB : : M : N 




SCHOLIUM. 

The above operation suggest the method of dividing t triangle into any 
number of equal parts by li^es drawn from a given point in one of its sides ; 
for if AB be divided iiito equal parts, and lines be drawn from the points of 
equal division, pardilel to PC, mey will intersect BC, and AC ; and from 
these several points of intersection if lines be drawn to P, they will divide 
the triangle into equal parts. 
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Tff dividt a triohf ■ into three equivalent parte by lines drawn from the ver- 
tieet oj tie angles to the same point vithia the triatigh. 

Moke BD equal to « third part of BC, and draw DE pBrallel to OA, the 
tide to which BL) is adjacent. From F, the middle of DE, draw tho 
Btraighl lines FA, FB, FC, and the^ will 
divide the triangle as required. 

For, draw DA ; then since BD u one 
third of BC, the triangle ABD ia one 
ihiid of the triangle ABC ; but ABD= 
ABF (37. 1.) ; therefore ABF is one 
third of ABC ; aim, since DF=FE, 

BDF = AFE ; likewise CFD = CFE . ^ ^__ 

conBe<]uent1y the whole triangle FBC £ jy 

ta equal to the whole triangle FCA ; *nd 

FBA haa been shown to be equal to a third part of the whole triangle 

ABC ; consequenUy the triangles FBA, FBC, FCA, are each equal to a 

|]iird part of ABC. 

PROP. T. PROS. 

To divide a trumgU into three equimlent parte, by lines drawn Jrom a given 
point wtMin tl. 

Divide BC into three equal parts in the points D, E, and draw PD, PE ; 
inw also AF parallel to PD, and AG parallel to PE; then if the lines 
PF, PO, PA bo drawn, the trian- 
^e ABC will be divided bythem 
into three equivalent parts. 

For, join AD, AE ; then because 
AF, PD are parallel, the triangle 
AFP ia equivalent to the triangle 
AFD ; consequently, if to each of 
these there be added the triangle 
ABF, there will result tho quadri- 
lateral ABFP equivalent to the 
triangle ABD ; but since BD is a 
third part of BC, the triangle ABD 
is a third pott of the triangle ABC ; 
consequently ihe quadrilateral ABFP is a third part of the triangle ABC 
Again, because AG, PE are parallel, the trian^e AGP is equivalent to 
the triangle AGE and if to each of these there be added the triangle A CG 
the quadrilateral ACGP will be equivalent to the triangle ACE ; but this 
tiiangle is one third of ABC ; hence the quadrilateral ACGP is one third 
of the triangle ABC : oonsequenily, the spaces ABFP, ACPG. PFG »re 
each equal to a third port of the trian^e ABC. 
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LEMMA 

Amv curve line^ or any polygonal line, whch envelopes a convex line from on$ 
end to the other ^ is longer than the enveloped line. 

Let AMD be the enveloped line ; then will it be less than the Ime 
APDB which envelopes it. 

We have already said that by the 
tenn convex line we understand a line, 
polygonal, or cnrve, or partly curve and 
panty polygonal, such that a straight 
line cannot cut it in more than two 
points. If in the line AMB there were 
any sinuosities or re-entrant portions, it 
would cease to be convex, because a 
straight line might cut it in more than 

two points. The arcs of a circle are essentially convex ; but the present 
proposition extends to any line which fulfils the required conditions. 

This being premised, u the line AMB is not shorter than any of those 
which envdope it, there will be found among the latter, a line shorter than 
all the rent, which is shorter than AMB, or, at most, equal to it. Let 
ACDEB be this enveloping lino : any where between those two lines, 
draw the straight line PQ, not meeting, or at least only touching, the line 
AMB. The straight line PQ is shorter than PCDEQ ; hence, if instead 
of the part PCDEQ, we substitute the straight line PQ, the enveloping line 
APQB will be shorter than APDQB. But, by hypothesis, this latter was 
shorter than any other ; hence that hypothesis was false ; hence all of tho 
enveloping lines are longer than AMB 
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Cor. 1. Hence the perimeter of any polygon inscribed in a circle ii 
(ess than the circumference of the circle. 

Cor. 2. If from a point two straight lines be drawn, touching a circle^ 
these two lines are together greater than the arc intercepted between 
them ; and hence the perimeter of any polygon described about a circle is 
greater than the circumference of the circle. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

Ifjrom the greater of two unequai mdgnitudes there be taken away tts half, 
and from the remainder its half; and sa on ; There wiU at length remaim 
a magnitude less than the least of the proposed magnitudes. 

Let AB and C be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the greater. 
If from AB there be taken away its half, and from the 
remamder its half, and so on ; there shall at length 
remain a magnitude leaa than C. 

For C may be multiplied so as, at length, to be- 
come greater than AB. Let DE, therefore, be a 
multiple of C, which is greater than AB, and let it 
contain the parts DF, FG, GE, each equal to C. 
From AB take BH equal to its half; and from the 
remainder AH, take HK equal to its half, and so on, 
until there be as many divisions in AB as there are 
tfi DE ; And let the divisions in AB be AK, KH, 
HB. And because DE is greater than AB, and EG 
taken from PE is not greater than its half, but BH 
taken from AB is equal to its half ; therefore the re- 
mainder GD is greater than the remainder HA. 
Again, because GD is greater than HA, and GP is 
not greater than the half of GD, but HK is equal to the half of HA ; there* 
fore the remainder FD is greater than the rem^der AK. And FD if 
equal to C, therefore C is ^eater than AK ; that is, AK is less than C. 
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PROP. n. THEOR. 

Equilateral polygons^ of the same number of sides^ inscribed it^ ckdesj^ arn 
similar^ and are to one (mother as the sjuares rf the diameters of ti$ 
dreles. 

Let ABCDEF and GHIKLM be two equilateral polygons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD and GnK ; ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are similar, and are to one another as tlie square? of the diame- 
ters ef the circles ABD, GHK. 

Find N and O the centres of the circles, Join AN and BN, pis also GO 
and HO, and produce AN and GO till they meet the pircuraJEerences in 
and K. 

Because the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA, are aQ equal 
die arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are also equal (28, 3,). For thu 
■use reason, the arcs GH, HI, IK, KL, LM, MG are all equal, and Jthef 
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mre equal in numb^t to the oih^t^ ; di^r^fore, whftteter part the are AB is 
of the whole circumfetenee ABD, the isame is the arc uH of die cirotim- 
ference GHK. But the angle ANB is the same plirt of four right angled, 
that the arc AB is Of the drcumference ABD (33. 6.) ; and the angle 
60H is the same purt 6f four right angles, that tne arc 6H is of the eir- 
ciimference CrRK (33. 6.), therefore we angles ANB, GOH are each df 
them the ^ame part Df fbttr right angles, and therefore they are equal to 
one another. The isosceles triangles ANB, GOH are therefore equian- 
gular, and the angle ABN equal to the angle GHO ; in the same manner, 
by joining NO, 01, it may be proved that the angles NBC, OHI are equal 
to one another j find to the angle ABN. Therefore the whole angle ABO 




is. equal to the whole GHI ; and the same may be ptored of the angles 
BCD, HIK, and of the rest. Therefore, the polygons ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are equiangtdat to one another ; and since they are equilateral, 
^ ^des about the equal angles are proportionals ; the polygon ABCDEF 
is Uierefbre similar to the polygon GHIKLM (def. 1 . 6.). And because simi- 
lai polygons are as the squares of their homologous sides (20. 6.), the po- 
Ijrgon ABCDEF is to ihe polygon GHIKLM as the square of AB to the 
square of GH ; but bbeause the triangles ANB, GOH are equiangular, 
dw square of AB is to the square of GH as the square of AN to the square 
df GO (4. 6.), or as fovsc times the square of AN to four times the square 
(15. 5.) of GO, that is, as the square of AD to the square of GK, (2. Cor. 
a 3.). Therefore also, the polygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM 
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as the square of AD to the square of GK ; and they have also been shewn 
to be similar. 

CoR. Every equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is also equiangu 
lar : For the isosceles triangles, which have their common vertex in the 
centre, are all equal and similar ; therefore, the angles at their bases are 
all equal, and the angles of the polygon are therefore also equaL 

PROP. in. PROB. 

The side of any equilateral polygon inscribed in a eirele being given^ to find ike 
side of a polygon of the same number of sides described about the circle. 

Let ABCDEF be an equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle ABD ; 
it is required to find the side of an equilateral polygon of the same number 
of sides described about the circle. 

Find G the centre of the circle ; join GA, GB, bisect the arc AB in H ; 
and through H draw KHL touching the circle in H, and meeting GA and 
GB produced in K and L ; KL is the side of the polygon required. 

Produce GF to N, so that GN may be equal to GL ; join KN, and from 
G draw GM at right angles to KN, join also HG. 

Because the arc AB is bisected in H, the angle AGH is equal to the 
angle BGH (27. 3.) ; and because 
KL touches the circle in H, the 
angles LH6, KHG are right an- 
gles (18. 3.); therefore, there are 
two angles of the triangle HGK, 
equal to two angles of the triangle 
HGL, each to each. But the side 
GH is common to these triangles ; 
therefore they are equal (26. 1.), and 
GL is equal to GK. Again, in 
the triangles KGL, KGN, because 
GN is equal to GL ; and GK com- 
mon, and also the angle LGK equal 
to the angle KGN ; therefore the 
base KL is equal to the base KN 
(4. 1.). But because the triangle KGN is isosceles, the angle GKN is 
equal to the angle GNK, and the angles GMK, GMN are both right an- 
gles by construction ; wherefore, the triangles GMK, GMN have two aw 
gles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they have also the 
side GM common, therefore they are equal (26. 1.), and the side KM is equal 
to the side MN, so that KN is bisected in M. But KN is equal to KL« 
and therefore their halves KM and KH are also equal. Wherefore, in the 
triangles GKH, GKM, the two sides GK and KH are equal to the two 
GK and KM, each to each ; and the angles GKH, GKM, are also equal, 
therefore GM is equal to GH (4. 1.) ; wherefore, the point M is in the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; and because KMG is a right angle, KM touches 
the circle. And in the same manner, by joining the centre and the other . 
angalar points of the inscribed polygon, an equilateral polygon may bo; 
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described about the circle, the sides of which will each be equal to KL, and 
will be equal in number to the sides of the inscribed polygon. Therefore, 
KL is the side of an equilateral polygon, described about the circle, of the 
same number of sides with the inscribed polygon ABGDEF. 

Cor. 1. Because GL, GK, GN, and the other straight lines drawn 
from the centre G to the angular points of the polygon described about the 
circle ABO are all equal ; if a circle be described from the centre G, with 
the distance GK, the polygon will be inscribed in that circle ; and there- 
fore it is similar to the polygon ABGDEF. 

GoR. 2. It is evident that A3, a side of the inscribed polygon, is to KL, 
a side of the circumscribed, as the perpendicular from G upon AB, to the 
perpendicular from G upon KL, that is, to the radius of the circle ; there* 
fore also, because magnitudes have the same ratio with their equimultiples 
(15. 5.), the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is to the perimeter of the 
circuipscribed, as the perpeiidiculai from the centre, on a side of the in* 
scribed polygon, to tho radius of the circlo. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

A eircU being given, two similar poly gons mayheftmnd, the one described about 
the circle, (md the other inscribed in it, which shall differ from One another hy 
a space less than any given space. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and die square of D any given space ; a 
polygon may be inscribed in the circle ABC, and a similar polygon describ* 
ed about it, so that the difference between them shall be less than the 
square of D. 

In the circle ABC apply the straight line AE equal to D, and let AB be 
a fourth part of the circumference of the circle. From the circumference 
AB take away its half, and from the remainder its half, and so on till the 
circumference AF is found less than the circumference AE (1.1. Sup.). 
Find the centre G ; draw the diameter AC, as also the straight line's AF 
and FG ; and having bisected the circumference AF in K, join KG, and 
draw HL touching the circle in K, and meeting GA and GF produced in 
H and L ; join CF. 

Because the isosceles triangles HGL and AGF have the common an- 
gle AGF, they are equiangular (6. 6.) and the angles GHK, GAF aro 
therefore equal to one another. But the angle GKH, CFA are also equal, 
tor they are right angles ; therefore the triangles HGK, ACF, are like- 
wise equiangular (4. Cor. 32. 1.). 

And because the arc AF was found by taking from the arc AB its half, 
and from that remainder its half, and so on, AF will be contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the arc AB, and therefore it will also be con- 
tained a certain number of times, exactly, in tho whole circumference 
ABC ; and the straight line AF is therefore the side of an equilateral poly* 
gon inscribed in the circle ABC. Wherefore also, HL is the side of an 
equilateral polygon, of the same number of sides, described about ABC (3. 
1. Sup.). Let the polygon described about the circle be called M, and the 
polygon inscribed be called N ; then, because these polygons^ are similar 
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ihcy are as tbe oquai' - oi un- h'miolojjons siilrs HL and AF (3. CoroL 
20. 6.), that is, because the triangles ULG, AF6 are similar, as the square 
of HG to the square of AG, that is of GK. But the triangles HGK, ACF 
hare been proved to be similar, and therefore the square of AC is to the 
square of CF as the polygon M to the polygon N ; and, by conversion, 
the square of AC is to its excess above die squares of CF, that it, to the 
square of AF (47. 1.), as the polygon M to its excess above the polygon 
Nw But the square of AC, that isf the square described about the circle 
ABC is greater than the equilateral polygon of eight sides described about 
the ckcle, because it contains that polygon ; and, for the same reason, the 
polygon of eight sides is greater than the polygon of sixteen, and so on ; 
tkerefare, the square of AC is greater than any polygon described about 
^ circle by thft continual bisection of the arc AB ; it is therefore greater 
i^uiA the polygon M. Now, it has been demonstrated, that the square of 
AC is to the sqiiBie of AF as the polygon M to the difference of the poly- 
gons ; therefore, since the square of AC is greater 'than M, the square of 
AF is greater than the difference of the polygons (14. 5.). The difference 
<)f the polygons is therefore less than the square of AF ; but AF is less 
than D ; therefore the difference of the polygons is less than the square of 
D ; that is, than the given space. 

CoR. 1. Because the polygons M and N differ from one another more 
ihim either of them differs from the circle, the difference between each of 
them and the circle is less than the given space, viz. the square of D. And 
•terefore, however small any given space may be, a polygon may be in- 
wrided in the circle, and another described about it, eacn of whicli shall 
differ from the circle by a space less than the given space. 

CoR. 2. The space B, which is greater than any poly^n that can be 
inscribed in the circle A, and less than any polygon that can be described 
-kJbOlit it, is equal to the circle A. If not, let them be unequal ; and first, 
let B oxceed A by the space C. Then, because the polygons described 
^iteut the circle A are all greater than D, by hypothesb ; and because B 
h gventer than A by the space C, therefore no polygon can be described 
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about the circle A, but what must exceed it by a space greater than C, 
which is absurd. In the same manner, if B be less than A by the space 
Cy it is shewn that no polygon can be inscribed in the circle A, but what 
is less than A by a space greater than C, which is also absurd. Therefore, 
A and B are not unequal ; that is, they are equal to one another. 



PROP. V. THEOR. 

Tlie arta ef any circle is equal to the rectangle contained by the setni'diameter^ 
und a straight line equal to half the circumference. 

Let ABC be a circle of which the centre is D, and the diameter AC ; if 
in AC produced there be taken AH equal to half the circumference, the 
aiea of the circle is equal to the rectangle contained by DA and AH. 

Let AB be the side of any equilalfljd polygon inscribed in the circle 
A BC ; bisect the circumference AB V G, and through G draw EGF 
If Qchmg the circle, and meeting DA produced in E, and DB produced in 
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F ; EF will be the side of an equilateral polygon described about the cit 
ele ABC (3. 1. Sup.). In AC produced take AK equal to half the peri- 
meter of the polygon whose side is AB ; and AL equal to half the perime- 
ter of the polygon whose side is EF. Then AK will be less, and AL 
greater than the straight line AH (Lem. Sup.). Now, because in the 
Hiangle EDF, DG is £rawn perpendicular to the base, the triangle £DF 

22 
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is equal to the rectangle contained by DG and the half of EF (4L L) ; and 
as the same is true of all the other equal triangles having their vertices in 
D, which make up the polygon described about the circle ; therefore, the 
whole polygon is equal to the rectangle contained by DG and AL, half the 
perimeter of the polygon (L 2.), or by DA and AL. But AL i? 
greater than AH, therefore the rectangle DA.AL is greater than the rect- 
angle DA. AH ; the rectangle DA. AH is therefore less than the rectangU 
DA.AL, that is, than any polygon described about the circle ABC. 

Again, the triangle ADB is equal to the rectangle contained by DM the 
perpendicular, and one half of the base AB, and it is therefore less than the 
rectangle contained by DG, or DA, and the half of AB And as the same 







• _ 

is true of all the other triangles having their vertices in D, which make 
up the inscribed polygon, therefiuj^he whole of the inscribed polygon if 
less than the rectangle contaiiu^H^DA, and AK half the perimeter of the 
polygon. Now, the rectancle^^^K is less than DA.AH ; much more, 
therefore, is thejwlygon mcxse side is AB less than DA.AH ; and the 
rectangle DA,mk is therefore greater than any polygon inscribed in the 
circle AB#. B^^he same rectangle DA.AH has been proved to be less 
than any polyg(|Hescribed about the circle ABC ; therefore the rectangle 
DA.AH is equaibQ the circle ABC (2. Cor. 4. I. Sup.). Now DA is the 
semidiameter of the circle ABC, and AH the half of its circumference. 

Cor. 1. Because DA : AH : : DA^ : DA.AH (1. 6.), and because by 
this proposition, DA.AH = the area of the circle, of which DA is the ra- 
dius : therefore, as the radius of any circle to the semicircumference, or as 
thediameter to tke whole circumference, so is the square of the radius to 
tllkrea of the ciible. 

^J)oR. 2. Hence a polygon may be described about a circle, the perime- 
^Bof which shall exceed the circumference of the circle by a line that is 
less than any given line. Let NO be the given line. Take in NO tlie 
part NP less than its half, and also than AD, and let a polygon be describ- 
ed about the circle ABC, so that its excess above ABC may be less than 
4he square of NP (1. Cor. 4. L Sup.). Let the side of this polygon be EF. 
And since, as has been proved, the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.AH, 
a«4 the polygon to the rectangle DA.AL, the excess of the polygon above 
the *cirde is equal to the rectangle D A.HL ; therefore the rectangle DA* 
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HL is \eb¥ %han the square of NP ; and therefore, since DA is greater than 
NP, HL is less than NP, and twice HL less than twice NP, wherefore, 
much more is twice HL less than NO. But HL is the difference between 
half the perimeter of the polygon whose side is EF, and half the circum- 
ference of the circle ; therefore, twice HL is the difference between the 
whole perimeter of the polygon and the whole circumference of the circle 
(5. 5.). The difference, therefore, between the perimeter of the polygon 
and the circumference of the circle is less than the given line NO. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, a polygon may be inscribed in a circle, such 
that the excess of the circumference above the perimeter of the polygon 
may be less than any given lino. This is proved iiko the prccedinjif. 

« 

PROP. VL THEOR. 

7^ areas of circles are to one another in the duplicate ratioj or as the squares 

of their diameters. 

Let ABD and GHL be two circles, of which the diameters are AD and 
GL ; the circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the 
square of GL. 

Let ABCDEF and GHKLMN be two equilateral polygons of the same 
nomber of sides inscribed in the circles ABD, GHL ; and let Q be such a 





space that the square of AD is to the square of GL as the circle ARD-to 
the space Q. Because the polygons ABCDEF and GHKLMN are e^jui- 
lateral and of the same number of sides, they are similar (2. 1. Sup.\ and 
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tti^i^ sirest^ ate dd the squares b( Hie diaMeteris of ^ clict'les in wliii^li th^ 
lt« inscribed. ThirtlVWe AD^ : GL» : : polygon ABCDEF ; polygon 
OHKLMN; b*t AD* : (JL^ : : cirdte ABD : Q ; and thet^fore, ABGDEF 
: OHKLMN : : citcle ABD : Q. N^W, citde ABD 7 ABCDEF ; tlwrt- 
. tore Q7GHKLMN (14. 5.), thit % Q is gwater than any polygon i*. 
Hcribed in the cit<A6 GHL. 

^ In the bime mtikiiiet it is demtittfitt^ted, thftt Q is te%s than akiy polygdB 
described aboUi the citicle GHL ; l^h^telbre the sp&ce Q is equal to the 
d«jle GHL (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now^ by hypotktsilst, th6 circle ABD is 
V> the space Q «s the squate of AD to the sqniire lof GL ; therefote the 
circle ABD is to tihe clLf^G GHL as ike square of AD tb die «q[iiftre ef GL^ 

CoR. 1. Hepce the circumferences of circles are to one another at 
their diameters. 

Let the straight line X be equal to half the circumference of the circle 
ABD^ and the straight line Y to half the ckcumferenee of the circle GHL * 



doubles of each, the circumfereng^^^D is to the circumference GHL as 
the diameter AD to the diamei 



Aad beca:u8e th:e i^ect^ngles AO.X and OP.Y ar^ equal to tiiie cilrdeB ABD 
ahd GHL (5. L Sup.), thetefoi-e AO.X : GP.Y : : AD« : GL^ : : A0» : 
GP2 ; and alternately, AO.X : AO^ : : GP.Y : GP^ ; whence, because 
rectangles that have equal altitudes are as their bases (1. 6,), X : AO : : 
Y : GP, and again alternately, X : Y : : AO : GP : wherefore, taking the 

end^^] 

tejpi 

CoR. 2. The circle that is oncHbed upon the side of a right angled 
triangle opposite to the right angle, is equal to the two circles described on 
the other tyo sioes. For thetircle described i^n SR is to the circle de- 
scribed upon RTu the square of SR to the square of RT ; and the circlA 
described upcm tM is to the circle des6ribed upon RT as the square of ST 
to the square of RT. Wherefore, 
the circles described on SR and on 
ST are to the circle described on RT 
as the squares of SR and of ST to 
the square of RT (24. 5.). But the 
squares of RS and of ST are equal 
to the square of RT (47. 1.) ; there- 
fore the circles described on RS and 
8T are equal to the circle described 
o*RT. 

PROP. Vn. THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms are to tmB another as the products of the num 

hers proportional to their sides. 

Let AC and DF be two equiangular parallelograms, and let M, N, F 
4nd Q be four numbers, such that AB : BC : : M . N ; AB : DE : : M . 




\ 
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P ; aad Afi ! EF : : M : Q, and therefoTP ox squall, BC : EF : ; N : Q^ 
Tiie fMirallelognuii AC it te th9 ptirall^lpgram DF ^ MN to PQ. 

Let NP be tk« product of N iniQ P,^^dthe ratio of MN to PQ will bfi 
owMpounded of tke ratios (del. 10. 5,) of MN V> NP. ^d NP tp PQ. 
Birt tlie Mio of MN to NP i« th« aam^ wiib t)i|it of M to P (15. 5.), be* 



^•^ 
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caose MN and NP are equimultiples of M and P ; and for the same reason, 
the ratio of NP to PQ is the ^^me ^itk that of N ^) Q ; therefore the ratio 
of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios of M to P, and of N to Q. Now, 
the ratio of M to P is the same with that of the side AB to the side D£ {hy 
Hyp.) ; and the ratio of N to Q the same with thft of the side BO to the 
side £F. Therefore, the ratio of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AB to DE, and of BC to EF. And tb^ T^Uo of the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram DF is compounded of the same ratios (23. 6.) ; there- 
fore, the parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN, the product 
(^the muDibers M and N, to PQ, the product of the numbers P and Q. 

Coja. 1. HencA, if GH be to KL a^ tbo ?;iumber M to t&<i ^^mber N ; 

the square desenbed w OH wiU \>t^ |a 

Oe fM^iaie daMribi94 oa KL M MM| At Q ^ jf J, 

squ^ of the nimiber M to NN, the 
Muare of the number N. 

CoR. 3. If A, B, C, D, &C. are aaj lineA, svad », n, r, «, ^. numbers 
pn^rtioftal to them ; viz. A : B : : m ; s, A ; C : : m :..r« A ; P ; : m : f , 
Ae. ; and if the rsotanffle contaiiied by any two of the Ifttf s be equal to tb^ 
square of a third line, Uie product of the mimb^iis proportional \Q the fii|$i 
two, will be equal to the square of the number proportional to the third , 
that is, if A.C=:B2, m x r=5» X n, orssii^. 

For by this Prop. A.C : B* :: mXr : n« ; but A.CasB^, therefore mXf 
sszn^. Nearly in die same way it may be demonstrated, that whatever is 
the relation between the rectangles contained by these lines, there is the 
same between the products of the numbers proportional to them. 

So also conversely if m and r be numbers proportional to the lines A and 
C ; if also A.C:=B^, and if a nuqnber n be found such, that n^=mr, then 
A : B : : m : n. For let A : B : ; ni : 9, then since m, 9, r are proportiortal 
^o A, B, and C, and A.Cs=B^ ; therefore, as has just been proved, q^=zm 
Xr : but n^^qxr^ by hypothesis, therefore n^=s^, and n=^; wherefore 
^ : B : : m : n 

SCHOLIUM. 
In order to have numbers proportional to any set of magnitudes o< the 
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8ani6 kind, suppose one of tbem to be divided into any number m, of equal 
parts, and let H be one of those parts. Let H be found n dmes in the mag- 
nitude B, r times in C, s times in D, &c., then it is evident that the num- 
bers 171, n, r, s are proportional to the magnitudes A, B, C and D. When 
therefore it is said in any of the following propositions, that a line as Asm. 
a number m, it is understood that A=mx H, or that A is equal to the given 
magnitude H multiplied by m, and the same is understood of the other 
magnitudes, B, C, D, and their proportional numbers, H being the common 
measure of all the magnitudes. This common measure is omitted for the 
sake of brevity in the arithmetical expression ; but is always implied, when 
a line, or other geometrical magnitude, is said to be equal to a number 
Also, when there are fractions in the number to which the magnitude is 
called equal, it is meant that the common measure H is farther subdivided 
into such parts as the numerical fraction indicates. Thus, if A =360.375, 
it is meant that there is a certain magnitude H, such that A=s360xH-t- 

375 

1 hnn ^ * ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ equal to 360 times H, together with 375 of the 

thousandth parts of H. And the same is true in all other cases, where 
numbers are used to express the relations of geometrical magnitudes. 

PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

The perpendicular dravmfrom the centre of a circle on the chord of any arc tsa 
mean proportional between half the radius and the line made up of the radius 
and the perpendicular draum/rom the centre on the chord of double that arc : 
And the chord of the arc is a mean proportional between the diameter and a Um 
which is the difference between the radius and the aforesaid perpendicular from 
the centre 

Let ADB be a circle, of which the centre is C ; DBE any arc, and DB 
the half of it ; let the chords D£, DB be drawn : as also CF and CG at 
right angles to DE and DB ; if CF be jnroduced it will meet the circum 
ference in B : let it meet it again in A, and let AC be bisected in H ; CG 
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is a mean proportional between AH and AF ; and BD a mean proportional 
between AB and BF, the excess? of the radius above CF. 

Join AD ; and because ADB is a right angle, being an angle in a semi- 
circle ; and because CGB is also a right angle, the triangles ABD, CBG 
are equiangular, and, AB : AD : : BC : CG (4. 6.), or alternately, AB : 
EC : : AD : CG ; and therefore, because AB is double of BC, AD is dou- 
ble of CG, and the square of AD therefore equal to four times the squaro 
of CG. 

But, because ADB is a right angled triangle, and DF a perpendicular 
Oft AB, AD is a mean proportional between AB* and AF (8. 6.), and AD' 
=:AB.AF (17. 6.), or since AB is =4AH, AD2=4AH.AF. Therefore 
also, because 4CG*=ADS 4CG2=s4AH.AF, and CG2==AH.AF ; where 
fore CG is a mean proportional between AH and AF, that is, between half 
the radius and the line made jup of the radius, and the perpendicular on the 
chord of twice the arc BD. 

4\.^n, it is evident that BD is a mean proportional between AB and BF 
(8. 6.), that is, between the diameter and the excess of the radius above 
the perpendioular, on the chord of twice the arc DB. 



PROP. IX. THEOR.* 

The drcumferenee of a circle exceeds three times the diameter^ by a line less 
than ten of the parts, of which the diameter contains seventy, but greatet 
than ten of the parts tonereof the diameter contair*s seventy-one. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which the centre is C, and the diameter AB ; 
the circumference is greater than three times AB, by a line less than — , or 



70' 



~. of AB, but greater than — of AB. 




" In thit propotition, the character -|~ plat^erl after a numh<!r, signfilas that something it U> 
^ «il(led to It ; and the character — ,on the utncr hand, signifies that something is to be taken 
^H'ay from iL 
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In ^ circle ABD apply the straight line BD equal to the radius BC : 
Draw DF perpendicular to BC, and let it meet the circumference again in 
£ ; draw also CG perpendicular to BD : produce BC to A, bisect AC in 
H, and join CD. 

It is evident, that the arcs BD, BE are each of them one-sixdi of the 
circumference (Cor. 15. 4.), and that therefore the arc DBE is one third of 
the circumference. Wherefore, the line (8. 1. Sup.) CO is a mean pro- 
portional between AH, half the radius, and the line AF. Now because the 
sides BD, DC, of the triangle BDC are equal, the angles DCF, DBF are 
also equal ; and the anglei DFC, DFB being equal, and the side DF com- 
mon to the triangles DBF, DCF, the base BF is equal to thebase- QF, and 
BC is bisected in F. 

Therefore, if AC or BC=clOOO, AH=500, CFa=500, AF=1500, and 
CG being a mean proportional between AH and AF, GG^3:(17. 6.) AH. 
A F =500x1500=750000; wherefore C6=866.0!^54+, because (866. 
0264)3 is less than 750000. Hence also, AC-t-CGsl866.0254-t-. 

Now, as CG is the perpendicular drawn from the centre C, on the chord 
of one-sixth of the circumference, if P ss the perpendicidar from C on the 
chord of one-twelfth of the circumference, P will be a mean proportional 
between AH (8. 1. Sup.) and AC-|-CG, and P^sAH (AC-fCG)=s 
600 X (1866.02544-) = 933012.7-I-. Therefore, P = 965.9258+, be- 
cause (965.9258)^ is less than 933012.7. Hence also, AC +P= 1965. 
9258+. 

Again, if Q = the perpendicular drawn from C oik the chord of one 
twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q will be a mean proportional between 
AH and AC+P, and Q2=AH (AC+P)=500(1965.9258+)=982962. 
9+ ; and therefore Q=991.4449+, because (991.4449)^ is less than 
982962.9. Therefore also AC+Qr= 1991. 4449+. 

In like manned, if S be the perpendicular fnmr G on the ebord of OM 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S2=AH (AC+Q)=500 (1991.4449+) 
=995722.45+ ; and Sr=997.8589+, because (997.«&89^ is less than 
995722.45. Hence also, AC+S= 1997.8589+ . 

Lastly, if T be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one ninety-sixth 
of the circumference, T^ssAH (AC+S)=:500 (1 997.8589+ )=998929. 
45+, and T=:999.46458+. Thus T, the perpendicular on the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumferenee, is greater than 999.46458 of those 
parts of which the radius contains 1000. 

But by the last proposition, the chord of one ninety-sixth part of the cir- 
cumference is a mean proportional between the diameter and the excess of 
the radius above 8, the perpendieiidar from the eenlre on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference. Therefore, the square of the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference rsAB (AC— S)=2000x (2.1411—,) 
=r4282.2--; and therefore the chord itself =65.4386— , because (65. 
4386)2 is greater than 4282.2. Now, the chord of one ninety-sixth of the 
circumference, or the side of an equilateral polygon of ninety-six sides in- 
scribed in the circle, being 65.4386—, the perimeter of that polygon will be 
=(65.4386—) 96=6282.1066—. 

Let the perimeter of the circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides, be M, then (2. Cor. 2. 1. Sup.) T : AC : : 6282.1056— : M, that is, 
(since T=999.46458+, as already shewn). 
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999.46458+ : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : M ; if llien N be inch, 
Jml 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N ; ex «quo perturb. 999.46458 
+ : 999w46458 : : N : M ; and, since tbe first is greater than the second, 
the third is greater than the fourth, or N is greater than M. 

Now, if a fourth proportional be found to 999.46458, 1000 and 6282. 
1056 via 6285.461 —, then, 

because, 999.46458 : 1000 ; : 6282.1056 : 6285.461—, 
and as before, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N ; 
therefore, 6282.1056 : 6282.1056— : : 6285.461— N, and as the first of 
UMsti proportionals is greater than the second, the third, viz. 6285 46^ 




is greater than N, the fourth. But N was proved to be greater than M ; 
much more, therefore, is 6285.461 greater than M, the perimeter of a poly- 
gon of ninety-six sides circumscribed about the circle ; that is, the perime- 
ter o/C that pohrgon is less than 6285.461 ; now, the circumference of the 
circle is less thui the perimete; of the polygon ; much more, therefore, is it 
less than 6285.461 ; wherefore the circumference of a circle is less than 
6285.461 of those parts of which the radius contains 1000. The circum- 
ference, therefore has to the diameter a less ratio (8. 5.) than 6285.461 has 
to 2000, or than 3142.7305 has to 1000 : but the ratio of 22 to 7 is greater 
than the ratio of 3142.7305 to 1000, therefore the circumference has a less 
ratio to the diameter than 22 has to 7, or the circumference is less than 22 
of the parts o( which the diameter contains 7. 

It remains to demonstrate, that the part by which the circumference ex- 
ceeds the diameter is greater than — of the diameter. 

It was before shewn, that 00^=750000 ; wherefore 06=866.02545—, 
because (866.02545)3 is greater than 750000 ; therefore AO-i-OG=sl866. 
02545—. 

Now, P being, as before, the perpendicular from the centre on the chonl 
<rfone twelfth of the circumference, P2=AH (AC-|-CG) 3r-500x(1866 
02545)— =933012.73— ; and P = 965.92585— , because (965.92585)'-' 
is greater than 633012.73. Hence also, AC+P= 1965.92585 — 

23 
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Next, as Q=r the perpendicular drawn from the centre on the chord of 
one twenly-foiBth of the circumference, Q2=:AH(AC+P)=d00x (1965. 
d258d— ) =3982962.93— ; and Q = 991.44495—, because (991.44496)2 
is greater than 932962.93. Hence also, AG+Q si 991 .44495—. 

In like manner, as S is the perpendicular from C on tibe chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S^ssAH ( AC H-Q)«500(l 991.44495—) 
=995722.475-, and Se=(997.85695—) because (997.85895)2 ig greater 
than 995722.475. ^ 

But the square of the chord of the iiinet3r<«ix& partof the oircumferenco 
3=AB(AC— S)sc2000(3.14105+)a4282.1+,aiid tbe chord itself » 
65.4377+ because (65.4377)^ is less than 4282.1 : Now the chord of one 
ninety-sixth part of the circumference being as65.4377-4-,the perimeter 
of a polygon of ninety-six sides inscribed in the circle s=(65.4377+)96= 
6282 .01 9 4-. Put the circumference of the circle is greater than the pe- 
rimeter of the inscribed polygon ; therefore the circumference is greater 
than 6282.019, of those parts of which the radius contains 1000 ; or than 
3141.009 of the parts of which the radius contains 500, or the diameter 

contains 1000. Now, 3141.009 has to 1000 a greater ratio than 3-|- > - 

to 1 ; therefore the circumference of the circle has a greater ratio to the 

diameter than 34* =r-b&8 to 1 ; that is, the excess of the circumference 

71 

above three times the diameter is greater than ten of those parts of which 

the diameter contains 71 ; and it has already been shewn to be less than 

ten of those of which the diameter contains 70. 

Cor. 1. Hence the diameter of a circle being given, the circumference 
may be found nearly, by making as 7 to 22, so the given diameter to a 
fourth proportional, which will be greater l^uni the circumference. And 

if as 1 to 3 + =79 Of 88 71 ar223,80 the given diameterte« fourth pro- 
portional, this will be nearly equal to the circumference, but will be less 
than it. 

CoA. 2. Because the diflRBorence between ~ and ;— u t;c=> ^terefore the 

7 71 497 

lines found by these proportiontils differ by 23= of the ^Kameter. There- 

fore the difference of either of them ft om the idboomfereiice musl be leas 
than the 497th part of libe diameter. 

Cor. 3. As 7 to 22, so the square of the radius to the area of the circle 
nearly. 

For it has been shewn, that (1. Cor. 5. 1. Bnp.) the diameter of a eir 
de is to its circumference as the square of the radius to the area of the 
circle ; but the diameter is to the circumference nearly as 7 to 22, ther^ 
fore the square of the radius is to the area of the circle nearly in that same 
ratio 
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SCHOLIUM. 

It is evident that the method employed in thk proposition, for finding 
dio limits q£ the ratio of the circumferenee of the diameter, inay be carried 
to a greater degree of exactness, by finding the perimeter of an inscribed 
uid-itf s «ircuMcribed polygon of a greater number of sides than 96. The 
-naimer m whddi the perimeterf of such polygons approach nearer to one 
another, as the number of their sides increases, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing Table, which is constructed on the princijdes explained in the fore 
going Proposition, and in which the radius is supposed =1. 



NO. of Sides 


Perimeter of the 


Perimeter of the 


of the Poly- 


inscribed Poly- 


eircnmscribed 


gon. 


gon. 


Polygon. 


6 


6.000000 


6.822033— 


12 


6.211657+ 


6.430781 — 


24 


,6.265257+ 


6.319320— 


48 


6.278700+ 


6.292173- 


96 


6.282063+ 


6.285430— 


192 


6.282904+ 


6.283747— 


384 


6.283115+ 


6.283327— 


768 


6.283167+ 


6.283221 — 


1536 


6.283180+ 


6.283195— 


3072 


6.283184+ 


6.283188— 


6144 


6.283185+ 


6.283186— 



The part that is wanting in the numbers of the second column, to make 
up the entire perimeter of any of the inscribed polygons, is leas than unit 
in the sixth decimal place ; and in like manner, the part by which the 
numbers in the last column exceed the perimeter of any of the circumscrib- 
ed polygons is less than a unit in the sixth decimal place, that is, than 

i/uM\nrkfk ^^ ^® radius. Also, as the numbers in the second column are 
1000000 

less than the perimeters of the inscribed polygons, they are each of them 

less than the circumference of the circle ; and for the same reason, each of 

those in the third colunm is greater than the circumference. But when 

the arc of - of the circumference is bisected ten times, the number of sides 
in the polygon is 6144, and the numbers in the Table differ from one an- 
other only by ^^^^^ part of the radius, and therefore the perimeters of 

the polygons differ by less than that quantity ; and consequently the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is greater than the least, and less than the 
greatest of these numbers, is determined within less than the millionth 
part of the radius. 

Hence also, if R be the radius of any circle, the circumference is greater 
than Rx 6.283185, or than 2Rx 3.1 41592, but less than 2Rx 3.141593 ; 
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and these numbers differ from one another only by a millionth part of 
radius. So also R^-f 3.141592 is less, and R' X 3.141593 greater than 
area of the circle ; and these numbers differ from one another only b 
millionth part of the squa^^e of the radius. 

In tliis way, also, the circumference and the area of the circle ma} 
found still nearer to the truth ; but neither by this, nor bv any other i 
thod yet known to geometers, can they be exactly detenmned, though 
errors of both may be reduced to a less quantity than any that can be 
signed. 
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OP THE INTERSECTION OP PLANES. 



DEFINITIONS. 



*. A 8T&A10HT line is perpendicular or at right angles to a plane, when 
it makes right angles with every straight line which it meets in that 
plane. 

2. A plane is perpendicular to a plane, when the straight lines drawn in 
one of the planes perpendicular to the common section of the two planes, 
are perpendicular to the other plane. 

3. The inclination of a straight line to a piano is the acute angle contained 
by that straight line, and another dravm from the point in which the 
first line meets the plane, to the point in which a perpendicular to the 
plane, drawn from any point of the first line, meets the same plane. 

4. The angle made by two planes which cut one another, is the angle con- 
tained fay two straight lines drawn from any, the same point in the lipe 
of their common section, at right angles to that line, the one, in the one 
plane, and the other, in the other. 9f the two adjacent angles made by 
two lines drawn in Uiis manner, that which is acute is also called the In- 
dination of the planes to one another. 

5. Two i^anes are said to hare the same, or a like inclination to one an- 
other, which two other planes have, when the angles of inclination above 
defined are equal to one another. 

6. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, when it does not meet 
the plane, though produced ever so far. 
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7. Planes are said to be parallel to one another, which do not meet, though 
produced ever so far. 

8. A solid angle is an angle made by the meeting of more than two plane 
angles, which are not in the same plane in one point. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

One part of a straight line cannot he in a plane and another part above it. 

If it be possible let AB, part of the straight line ABC, bo in the plane, 
and the part BC above it : and since the 
straight line A B is in the plane, it can be 
produced in that plane (2. Post. 1.) ; let 
it be produced to D : Then ABC and 
ABD are two straight lines, and they 
have the common segment AB, which is ' 
impossible (Cor. def. 3. L). Therefore 
ABC is not a straight line. 

PROP. IL THEOR 

Any three straight lines which meet one another ^ not in the same pointy are tn 

one plane* 

Let the three straight lines AB, CD, CB meet one another in the 
B, C and E ; AB, CD, CB are in one plane. 

Let any plane pass through the strught Uae 
EB, and let the plane be turned about EB, {nto* 
duced, if necessary, until it pass through the 
point C : Then, because the points E, C are in 
this plane, the straight line EC is in it (def. 5. 1.) : 
for the same reason, the straight, line BC is in 
tho same ; and, by the hypothesis, EB is in it ; 
therefore the three straight lines EC, CB, BB 
are in one plane : but,the whole of the lines DC, 
AB, and BC produced, axe in the same {dane 
with the prts of thom EC, EB, BC (1. 2. 
Sup.) Therefore AB, CD, CB, axe all in om 
plane. 

Cor. It is manifest, that any two straight lines which cut one anothei 
are in one plane : Also, that any three points whatever are in one plane 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

ffntar planes cut one another , their common section tsa straight Une. 

Let two planes AB, BC cut one another, 
tnd let B and D be two points in the line of 
their coromon section. From B to D draw the 
straight line BD ; and because the points B 
and D are in the plane AB, the straight line 
BD is in tiiat plane (def. 5. 1.) : for the same 
reason it is in the plane CB ; the straight line 
BD is therefore common to the planes AB 
and BC, or it is the common section of these 
olanes. 




PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line strnnd at right angles to each of tino straight hnes in th$ 
point of their intersection^ it will also be at right angles to the plane in 
which these lines are. 

Let the straight fine AB stand at nght angles to each of the straight 
Unes EF, CD in A, ^ point of their intersec^on : AB is also at right an- 
gles to the plane passing through EF, CD. 

Through A draw any line AG in the 
jArne in which are EF and CD ; let G be 
any point in that lino ; draw GH parallel 
to AD ; and make HF=HA, join FG ; and 
when produced let it meet CA in D ; join 
BD, BG, BF. Because GH is parallel to 
AD, and FH=HA,: therefore FG=GD, 
8« that the line DF is bisected in G. And 
because BAD is a right angle, BD^ssAB^ 
^-AD' (47. 1.); and for the same reason, 
BF« = AB2+AF2, therefore BD2+BF2= 
2AB2 + AD^ + AF« ; and because DF is 
bisected in G (A. 2.), AD2+AF2=2AG2+ 
2GF2, therefore BD2+BF2=2AB2+2AG2 
+2GF». But BD2 + BF2= (A. 2.) 2BG24.2GF*, therefore 2BG»+ 
2GF2=2AB2+2 AG2+2GF2 ; and taking 2GF2 from both, 2BG2=2AB» 
+2AG«, or BG2=AB2+AG2 ; whence BAG (48. 1.) is a right angle. \ 
Now AG is any straight line drawn in the plane of the lines AD, AF ; and \ 
when a straight line is at right angles to any straight line which it meets \ 
with in a plane, it is at right angles to the plane itself (def. 1 . 2. Sup.). AB ) 
is therefore at right angles to die plane of the lines AF, AD. / 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If three straight lines meet all in one point, and a straight line stand at right 
angles to each of them in that point ; these three straight lines are in one 
and the same plane. 

Let the straight line AB stand at right angles to ear;h of the straight 
lines BC, BD, BE, in B, the point where they meet ; BC, BD, BE are in 
one and the same plane. 

If not, let BD and BE, if possible, be in one plane, and BC be above it *, 
and let a plane pass through AB, BC, the common section of which with 
the plane, in which BD and BE are, shall be a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line ; 
let this be BF : therefore the three straight lines AB, BC, BF are all in 
one plane, viz. that which passes through AB, BC ; and because AB 
stands at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, BE, it is also at 
right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to the plane passing a 
tlm)ugh Siem ; and therefore makes right an- 
gles with every straight line meeting it in that 
plane ; but BF which is in that plane meets it ; 
therefore the angle ABF is a right angle ; but 
the angle ABC, by the hypothesis is also a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle ABC, and they are both in the same 
plane, which is impossible : therefore the straight 
line BC is not above the plane in which are BD 
and BE : Wherefore the three straight lines 
BC, BD, BE are in one and the same plane. 




PROP. VL THEOR. 

7W straight lines which are at right angles to the same'plane^ are parallel to 

one another • 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to the same plane BDE ; 
AB is parallel to CD. 

Let them meet the plane in the points B, D. 
Draw DE at right angles to DB, in the plane BDE, 
and let E be any point in it : Join AE, AD, EB. 
Because ABE is a right angle, AB^+BE^ss (47. 1.) 
AE2, and because BDE is a right angle, BE^ssBD* 
+DE2; therefore AB^+BD^+DE^srAE^ ; now, 
AlB2+BD2=:AD2, because ABD is a right angle, 
therefore AD2+DE2=AE^ and ADE is therefore 
a (48. 1.) right angle. Therefore ED is perpendi- 
cular to the three lines BD, DA, DC, whence these 
lines are in one plane (5. 2. Sup.). But AB is in the 
plane in which are BD, DA, because any three 
straight lines, which meet one another,* are in one 
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plane (2. 2. Sup.) : therefore AB, BD, DC are in one plane ;' and each of 
the angles ABD, BDC is a right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (Cor. 28 
l.)toCD. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

Jftvoo straight lines he parallel, and one of them at right angles to a 9lan$ • 
the other is also at right angles to the same plane. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight 
lines, and let one of them AB be at A. C Q. 

right angles to a plane ; the other CD 
is at right angles to the same plane. 

For, if CD be not perpendicular to 
the plane to which AB is perpendicular, 
let DG be perpendicular to it. Then 
(6. 2. Sup.) DG is parallel to AB : DG E 
and DC therefore are both parallel to 
AB, and are drawn through the same 
point D, which is impossible (11. Ax. 
I.). 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

Ttoo straight lines which are each of them parallel to the same straight Une^ 
though not both in the same plane with it, are parallel to one another. 

Let AB, CD be each of them parallel to EF, and not in the same plane 
with it ; AB shall be parallel to CD. 

In EF take any point G, from which draw, in the plane passing through 
EF, AB, the straight line GH at right angles to EF ; and in die plane 
passing through EF, CD, draw GK at right angles to the same EF. 
And because EF is perpendicular both to GH and GK, it is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane HGK passing through them : and EF is parallel 
to AB ; therefore AB is at right . 
angles (7. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
H&K. For the same reason, CD 
is likewise at right an£;les to the 
plane HGK. Therefore AB, CD 
are each of them at right angles 
to the plane HGK. But if two 
straight lines are at right angles 
to the same plane, they are paral- •'^ 

lei (6. 2. Slip.) to one another. Therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

if two straight lines meeting one another be parallel to two others that meet one 
another y though not in the same plane with the first two ; the first two and the 
other two shall contcdn equal angles. 

Let the two straiirht lines AB, BC which meet one another, be parallel 

24 
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to the two straighft lines DE, EF that meet one another, and are not in the 
Mime plane -with AB, BC. The angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF 

Take BA, BC, ED, EF all equal to one an- 
other ; and join AD, CF, BE, AC, DF : Because 
BA is equal and parallel to ED, therefore AD is 
(33. 1.) both equal and parallel to BE. For the 
same reason, CF is equal and parallel to BE. 
Therefore x\D and CF stre each of them equal and . 
parallel to BE. But straight lines that are paral- 
lel to the same straight line, though not in the 
same plane with it, are parallel (8. 2* Sup.) to one 
another. Therefore AD is parallel to CF ; and it 
is equal to it, and AC, DF join them towards the 
same parts; and therefore (33. 1.) AC is equal 
a.id parallel to DF. And because AB, BC are 
( qual to DE, EF, and the base AC to the base 
DF ; the angle ABC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
DEF. 




Q 



PROP. X. PROB. 



To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane, from a given point above tt. 

Let A be the {(iven point above the plane BH, it is required to draw from 
the point A a straight line perpendicular to the plane BH. * 

In the plane draw any straight line BC, and from the point A draw (Prop. 
12. 1.) ADpeipendicular to BC. If then AD be also perpendicular to the 
plane BH, the thing required is alrt^ady done ; but if h be not, from the 
point D draw (Prop. 11.1.), in the 
plane BH, the straight line DE at 
right angles to BC ; and from the 
point A draw AF perpendicular to 
DE ; and through F draw (Prop. 3.1 
1.) GH parallel to BC : and because 
BC is at right angles to ED, and DA, 
BC is at right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to 
the plane passing through ED, DA. 
And GH is parallel to BC ; but if two 
straight lines be parallel, one of which is at right angles to a plane, the 
other shall be at right (7. 2. Sup.) angles to the same plane ; wherefore ' 
GH IS at right angles to the plane through ED, DA, and is perpendicular . 
\det. 1. 2. Sup.) to every straight line meeting it in that plane. But AF, 
which IS in the plane through ED, DA, meets it : Therefore GH is per- 
pendicular to AF, and consequentjy AF is perpendicular to GH ; and AF 
IS also perpendicular to DE : Therefore AF is perpendicular to each of the 
straight lines GH, DE. But if a straight line stands at right angles to 
each of two straight lines in the point of their intersection, it is also at right 
angles to the plane passing through them (4. 2. Sup.). And the plane 
oassing through ED, GH is the plane BH ; therefore AF is perpendiculai 
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to thd plaiM BH ; so that, from the given point A, above the plane BH» 
the straight line AF is drawn perpendicular to that plane. 

Cor. If it be required from a point C in a plane to erect^a perpen 
dicular to that plane, take a point A above the plane, and draw AF per- 
pendicular to the plane ; then, if from C a line be drawn parallel to AF, 
it will be the perpendicular required ; for being parallel to AF it will be 
perpendicular to the same plane to which AF is perpendicular (7. 2. Sup.) 



PROP. XI. THEOR. ! ^ f fl/,^' ^ 




Ttmn the sttnu pomt in a pkme, there cannot be two straight l%n$s at right 
angles to the plane, upon the same side cfit; And thtre can he hit one 
perpendietdar to a plane from a point above it. 

For if it be possible, let the two straight lines AC, AB be at right angles 
to a given plane itom the same point A in the plane, and upon the same 
side of it ; and let a plane pass through B A, AC ; the common section of 
this plane with the given plane is a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line passing through 
A : Let DAE be their common section : Therefore the straight lines AB, 
AC, DAE are in one plane : And because CA is at right angles to the 
given plane, it makes right angles with every 
straigm line meeting it in that plane. But 
DAE, which b in that plane, meets CA : there- 
fore OAE is a riffht angle. For the same rea- 
son BAE is a ri^t angle. " Wherefore the an- 
l^e CAE is equal to the angle BAE ; and 
fiiey are in one plane, which is impossible. 
Also, firom a point above a plane, there can be sr 
but one perpendicular to that plane ; for if there ^ 
could be two, they would be parallel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another, which k 
■beard. 

PROP. XII. THEOR. 

Planes to which the same straight Kne is perpendieularf are paralM to one 

another. 

Let the straight line AB be perpendicular to 
each of the {danes CD, EF : these planes are pa- 
nUei to one another. 

If not, they must meet one another when pro- 
duced, and their common section must be a straight 
Hue GH, in which take any point K, and join AK, 
BK : Then, because AB is perpendicular to the 
plaES EF, it i<) perpendicular (def. 1 . 2. Sup.) tq 
the straight lino BK which is in that plane, and 
therefore ABK is a right angle. For the same 
reason, BAK b a right angle ; wherefore the two 
angles ABK, BAK of the triangle ABK are 
«^ual to two right angles, which is impossible, 
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(17. 1.): Therefore the planes CD, EF, though produced, do not meet 
one another ; that is, they are parallel (def. 7. 2. Sup.). 



PROP. XIIL THEOR. 

Ift\t)0 straight lines meeting one another, he parallel to two straight knet 
which also meet one another, but are not in the same plane with the first, 
two : the plane which passes through the first two is parallel to the plane 
passing through the others. 

Let AIQ, BC, two straight lines meeting one another, be parallel to D£, 
£F that meet one another, but are not in the same plane with AB, BC : 
The planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF shall not meet, though pro- 
duced. 

From the point B draw B6 perpendicular (10. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
which passes through DE, EF, and let it meet that plane in 6 ; and 
through G draw GH parallel to ED (Prop. 31. 1.), and GK parallel to EF : 
And because BG is perpendicular to the plane through DE, EF, it musi 
make right angles with every 
straight hne meeting it in that 
plane (1. def. 2. Sup.). But 
the straight lines GH, GK in 
that plane meet it: Therefore 
each of the angles BGH, BGK 
is a right angle : And because 
BA is parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to 
GH (for each of them is paral- 
lel to DE), the angles GBA, 
BGH are together equal (29. 
1.) to two right angles: And 

BGH is a right angle ; therefore also GBA is a right ang^e, and GB per- 
pendicular to BA : For the same reason, GB is perpendicular to BC : 
Since, therefore, the straight line GB stands at right angles to the two 
straight lines BA, BC, that cut one another in B ; GB is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane through BA, BC : And it is perpendicular to the 
plane through DE, EF ; therefore BG is perpendicular to each of the 
planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF : But planes to which the same 
straight line is perpendicular, are parallel (12. 2. Sup.) to one another : 
Therefore the plane through AB, BC, is parallel to the plane through 
DE, EF. 

Cor. It follows from this demonstration, that if a straight line meet 
two parallel planes, and be perpendicular to one of them, it must be per- 
pendicular to the other also. 
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PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If two parallel planes be cut by another plane^ their common sections with U 

are paraUels, 

Let the parallel pkunes AB, 
CD, be cut by the plane EFHG, 
and let their common sections with 
it be £F, GH ; EF is parallel to 
GH. 

For the straight lines EF and 
GH are in the same plane, viz. 
EFHG which cuts the planes 
AB and CD ; and they do not 
meet though produced; for the 
I^aiies in which they are do not 
meet; therefore EF and GH are parallel (def. 30. !•)• 




PROP. XV, THEOR. 

If two parallel planes heeiUlnf a third plane^ they have the same inclination 

to that plane. 

Let AB and CD be two parallel planes, and EH a third plane cutting 
them ; The planes AB and CD are equally inplined to EH. 

Let the straight lines EF and GH be the common section of the plane 
EH with the two planes AB and CD ; and from K, any point in EF, draw 
in the jplane EH the straight line KM at right angles to EF, and let it 
meet UH in L ; draw also KN at right angles to EF in the plane AB : 
and through the straight lines KM, KN, let a plane be made to pass, cut- 
ting the plane CD in the line LO. And because EF and GH are the 
common seetions of the plane EH with the two parallel pianos AB and 
CD, EF is parallel to GH (14. 2. Sup.). But KF is at right angles to 
iIm plane that passes through KN and KM (4. 2. Sup.), because it is at 
right angles to the lines KM and KN : therefore GH is also at right an^ 
gtos to the saiTi^- plane (7. 2. Sup.), atnd it is therefore at right angles io 
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the lines LM, LO which it meets in that plane. Therefore, since LM and 
LO are at right angles to LG, the common section of the two planes CD 
and £H, the angle OLM is the inclination of the plane CD to the plane 
£H (4. def. 2. Sup.). For the same reason the angle MKN is the inclina* 
tion of the plane AB to the plane EH. Bilt because KN and LO are pa- 
ralk'l, being the common sections of the parallel planes AB and CD with 
a third plane, the interior angle NKM is equal to the exterior angle OLM 
(29. 1.) ; that is, the inclination of the plane AB to the plane EH, is equal 
lo the inclination of the plane CD to the same plane EH. 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 

If two straight lines be cut by paraUel phmeSf they must be cut in the same riU$o 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be cut by the parallel planes GH, KL, 
MN, ia the pomts A, E, B ; C, F, D : 
As AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Join AC, BD, AD, and let AD meet 
the plane KL in the point X ; and join 
EX, XF: Because the two parallel 
planes KL, MN are cut by the plane 
EBDX, the common sections EX, BD, 
are parallel ( 14. 2. Sup.). For the same 
reason, because the two parallel planes 
GH, KL are cut by the plane AXFC, 
the common sections AC, XF are paral- 
lel : And because EX is parallel to BD, 
a side of the triangle ABD, as AE t# 
EB, so is ( 2. 6.) AX to XD. Agaia, be- * 
cause XF is parallel to AC, aside of the 
triangle ADC, AX to XD, so is CF to 
FD : and it was proved that AX is to XD, 
as AE to EB : Therefore (11. 5.), as AE 
to EB, so is CF to FD. 

PROP. XVIL THEOE. 

If a straight line be at right angles to a plane, every phnc which passes thrtmgk 
that line is at right angles to the first mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be at right angles to the plane CK ; every plane 
which passes through AB is at right angles to the plane CK. 

Let any plane DE pass through AB, and let CE be the common section 
(^ the planes DE, CK ; take any point F in CE. from which draw FG in 
ae plane DE at right angles to CE : And because AB is perpendicular 
lo the plane CK, therefore it is also perpendicular to every straight line 
meetmgit in that plane (1. def. 2. Sup.); and consequently it is perpen- 
dicular to CE : Wherefore ABF is a right angle ; But GFB is likewise a 
nght angle ; therefore AB is parallel (28. 1.) to FG. And AB is at right 
angles to the plane CK ; therefore FG is also at right angles to the same 
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plane (7. 2. Sup.). But one plane is 
at right angles to another plane when 
the straight lines drawn in one of the 
planes, at right angles to their com- 
mon section, are also at right angles 
to the other plane (def. 2. 2. Sup.) ; and 
any straight line FG in the plane DE, 
which is at right angles to CE, the 
common section of the planes, has been 
proved to be perpendicular to the other 
plane CK ; therefore the plane DE 

is tt right angles to the plane CK. In like manner, it may be proved 
that ail the planes which pass through AB are at right angles to the plane 
CK. ~ ' " 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

« 

If two planes cutting one another be each cf them perpendicular to a third plane 
their common section is perpendicular to the same plane. 

Let the two planes AB, BC be each of them perpendicular to a third 
plane, and BD be the common section of the first two ; BD is perpendicular 
to the plane ADC. 

From D in the plane ADC, draw DE perpen- 
dicular, to AD, and DF to DC. Because DE is 
perpendicular to AD, the common section of the 
planes AB and ADC; and because the plane 
AB is at right angles to ADC, DE is at right 
angles to the plane AB (def. 2. 2. Sup.), and there- 
fore also to the ^traignt line BD in that plane 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.). For the same reason, DF is at 
right angles to DB. Since BD is therefore at 
right angles to both the lines DE and DF, it is 
at right angles to the plane in which DE and 
DF are, that is, to the plane ADC (4. 2. Sup.). 



B 





PROP. XIX. PROB. 

TtDO straight lines not in the same plane being given in position, to draw a 

straight line perpendicular to them both. 

Let AB and CD be the given lines, which are not in the same plane ; it 
is required to draw a straight line which shall be perpendicular both to AB 
and CD. 

In AB take any point E, and^ through E draw EF parallel to CD, and 
IrSt EG be drawn perpendicular to the plane which passes through EB« 
EF (10. 2. Sup.). Through AB and EG let a plane pass, viz. GK, and let 
this plane meet CD in H ; from H draw HK perpendicular to AB ; and 
HK is the line re<|uired. Through H, draw HG parallel to AB. 
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. Then, sinee HK and GE, which ari&.in the same plane, are both fX right 
angles to the straight^Une AB, they are parallel to one another. And be- 
cause the lines HG, HD are parallel to the lines EB, EF, each to each, 
.he plane GHD is parallel to the plane (13. 2. Sup.) BEF ; and therefore 
EG, which is perpendicular to the plane BEF, is perpendicular also to the 
plane (€or. 13. 2. Sup.) GHD. Therefore HK, which is parallel to GE, 
is also perpendicular to the plane GHD (7. 2. Sup.), and it is therefore per- 
pendicular to HD (def. 1. 2. Sup.), which is in that plane, and it is also 
perpendicular to AB ; therefore HK is drawn pe^endicular to the two 
given lines, AB and CD. 



PROP. XX, THEOR. 

If a solid angle be contained by three plane angles^ any two of these angles are 

greater than the third. 

Let the solid angle at A be contained by the three plane angles BAG, 
CAD, DAB. Any two of them are greater than the third. 

If the angles BAC, CAD, DAB be all equal, it is evident that any two 
of them are greater than the third. But if they are not, let BAC be that 
angle which is not less than either of the other two, and is greater than 
one of them, DAB ; and at the point A in the 
straight line AB,. make in the plane which 
passes through BA, AC, the angle BAE equal 
(Prop. 23. 1.) to the angle DAB; and make 
AE equal to AD, and through E draw BEC 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, Ct and join 
DB, DC. And because DA is equal to AE, 
and AB is common to the two triangles ABD, 
ABE and also the angle DAB equal to the 
angle EAB ; therefore the base DB is equal (4. 1.) to the base BE. And 
because BD, DC are greater (20. 1.) than CB, and one of th^m BD has 
been proved equal to BE, a part of CB, therefore the other DC is greater 
than the remaining part EC. And because DA is equal to AE, and AC 
common, but the base DC greater than the base EC ; therefore the angle 
DAC is greater (25. 1.) than the angle EAC ; and, by the constructioii, 
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the Migls DAB is equal to the angle BAE ; wherefore the angles DAB, 
DAC are together greater than BAE, EAC, that is, than the angle BAG 
But BAG is not less than either of the angles DAB, DAG ; therefore 
BAG, with either of them, is greater than the other. 

PR*P. XXI. THBM. 

The plane angles which contain any solid angle are together less than fwr 

right angles. 

Let A he a solid ang]p contained by any number of plane angles BAG, 
GAD, DAE, EAF, FAB ; these together are less than four right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid angle at A* be cut by another 
plane, and let the section of them by that plane be the rectilineal figure 
BGDEF. And because the solid angle at B is contained by three plane 
anises GBA, ABF, FBG, of which any two 
az6 greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third, the 
angles GBA, ABF are greater than the an- 
gle FBG : For the same reason, the two 
plane angles at each of the points G, D, E, 
F, Tiz. the angles which are at the bases of 
the triangles having the common vertex A, 
are greater than the third angle at the same 
point, which is one of the angles of the figure 
BGDEF : therefore all the angles at the 
bases of the triangles are together greater 
than all the angles of the figure: and be- 
cause all the angles of the triangles are to- 
gether equal to twice as many right angles as there are triangles (32. 1.) > 
Siat is, as there are sides- in the figure BGDEF ; and because all the an- 
gles of the figure, together with four right angles, are likewise equal to 
twice as many right angles as there are sides in the figure(l cr. 32. 1.); there- 
fore all the angles of the triangles are equal to all the angles of the rectili 
neal figure, together with four right angles. But all the angles at the bases 
of the triangles are greater than all the angles of the rectilineal, as has 
been proved. Wherefore, the remaining angles of the triangles, viz. those 
at the vertex, which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four righi 
angles. 

Otherwise. 

Let the sum of all the angles at the bases of the triangles =S ; the 
sum of all the angles of the rectilineal figure BGDEF=^ ; the sum of the 
plane angles at AssX, and let R= a right angle. 

Then, because S-|-X= twice (32. 1.) as many right angles as there are 
triangles, or as there are sides of the rectilineal figure BGDEF, and as 
X+iR is also equal to twice as many right angles as there are sides of the 
same figure ; therefore S-|-X=s2'-|-4R. But because of the three plane 
angles which contain a solid angle, any two are greater than the third« 

25 
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SyS; and therefore X / 4R ; that is, the sum of the plane angles which 
contain the solid angle at A is less than four right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It is evident, that when any of the angles of the figure BCDEF ia ex- 
terior, like the angle at D, in the an- 
nexed figure, the reasoning in the _A 
above proposition does not hold, be- 
cause the solid angles at the base 
are not all contained by plane an- 
gles, of which two belong to the tri- 
angular planes, having their com- / ^^ 
mon vertex in A, and the third is an 
interior angle of the rectilineal figure, 

or base. Therefore, it cannot he ^ ^ 

concluded that S is necessarily great- B ^ 

er than S, This proposition, therefore, is subject to a limitatioQ. which .'■ 
farther explained in the notes on this Book. 
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inclination of KR to KM is the same with the inclination of AH to AC, 
die plane KR will be upon the plane AH, and will coincide with it, because 
they are similar and equal (8. Ax. 1.), and because their equal sides KM 
and AD coincide. And in the same manner it is shewn that the 6ther 
planes of the solid KQ coincide with the other planes of the solid AG, 
each with each : wherefore the solids KQ and AG do wholly coincide, 
and are equal and similar to one another. ^ 



PROP. n. THEOR. 

If a solid be contained hy six planes^ two and two of which areparaUelf the op* 
posite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Let the solid CDGH be contained by the parallel planes AC, GF ; BG, 
CE ; FB, A£ : its opposite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Because the two parallel planes BG, CE, are cut by the plane AC, tb^r 
common sections AB, CD are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). Again, because the 
two parallel pjanes BF, A£ are cut by the plane AC, their ccnnmon .sec- 
tions AD, BC are parallel (14. 2. Sup.) : and AB is paraliel to CD ; there- 
fore AC is a parallelogram. In like manner, it may be proved that each 
of the figures CE, FG, GB, BE, AE is a pa- 
rallelogram ; join AH, DF ; and because AB 
is parallel to DC, and BH to CF ; the two 
straight lines AB, BH, which meet one an- 
other, tre parallel to DC and CF, which meet 
one another ; wherefore, though the first two 
are not in the same plane with the other two, 
they contain equal angles (9. 2. Sup.) ; the 
angle ABH is therefore equal to the angle 
DCF. And because AB, BH, are equal to DC, CF, and the angle ABH 
equal to the angle DCF ; therefore the base AH is equal (4. 1.) to the base 
DF, and the triangle ABH to the triangle DCF : For the same reason, 
the triangle AGH is equal to the triangle DEF : and therefore the paral- 
lelogram BG is equal and similar to the parallelogram CE. In the same 
manner, it may be proved, that the parallelogram AC is equal and siraOar 
to the parallelogram GF, and the parallelogram AE to BF. 
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If a solid paralleloptped be cut by a pUsne parallel to two of its opposite plane s, 
it will be divided into two solids^ which will be to one another as the bases. 

Let the solid parallelepiped ABCD be cut by the plane EV, which is 
parallel to the opposite planes AR, HD, and divides the whole into the 
solids ABFV, EGCD : as the base AEFY to the base EHCF, so is the 
solid ABFV to the soUd EGCD. 

Produce AH both ways, and take any number of straight lines HM« 
MN, each equal to EH, and any number AK, KL each equal to E A, and 
complete the parallelograms LO, KY, HQ, MS, and the solids LP KR 
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BV, MT ; then, because th« straight lines IjJC, KA, AE ue all equal, and 
also thfl straight lines KO, AY, EF which make equal angles with LK, 
KA, AE, the parallelograms LO, KY, AF are equal and Bimilar (36. 1. 
ft def. 1. 6.) : and likewise the parallelograms KX, KB, AG ; as also 
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(2. 3. Sup.) the parallelograms LZ, KP, AR, because thejr are opposite 
planes. For the same reason, the parallelograms EC, HQ, MS are equal 
(36. I. & def. I. 6.); and the parallelograms HG, HI, IN, as also (2. 3. 
Sup.) HD, MU, NT ; therefore three planes of the solid LP, are equal and 
similar to three planes of the solid KR, as also to three planes of the solid 
AV ; but the three planes opposite to these three are equal and similar to 

- them (2. 3. Sup.) in the several solids ; therefore the solids LP, KR, AV 
are contained by equal and simitar planes. And because the planes LZ, 
KP, AR are parallel, uid are cut by the plane XV, the incUnaiion of IjZ 
to XP is equal to that of KP to PB ; or of AR to BV (15. 2. Sup.) and 
the same is true of the other contiguous planes, therefore the soKla LP, 
KR, and AV, are equal to one another (1. 3. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, the three solids, ED, HU, MT at« equal to one Another ; therefore 
what multiple soever the base LF is of the base AF, the same multiple is 
the solid LV of the solid AV; for the same reason, whatever multiple the 

' base NF is of the base HF, the same multiple is the solid N V of the solid 
ED : And if the base LF be equal to the base NF, the solid LV is equal 
(1. 3. Sup.) to the solid NV ; and if the base LF be greater than the base 
NF, the solid LV is greater than the solid NV ; and if less, leas. Sioca 
then there are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AV, ED, and of the base AF and solid AV, the base LF and solid 
LV are any equimultij^es whatever ; and of the base FH and solid ED, 
the base FN and solid NV are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has 
been proved, that if the base LF is greater than the base FN, the solid LV 
is greater than the solid NV ; and irequa],equali and if less, less; There 
fore (def. 5. 5.) as the base AF is to the base FH, so is the solid A V to 
the solid ED. 

Cor. Because the parallelogram AF is to the pdrallelogram FH ai YF 
to FG (1 6.), therefore the solid AV is to the solid ED as YF to FC 
J} K E IC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

{/* a solid parallelopiped be cut hy a plane passing through the diagonals of 
two of the opposite planes, it wUl be cut into two equal prisms. 

Let AB be a solid parallelopiped, and DE, OF the diagonals of tlie op* 
pbsite parallelograms AH, GB, viz. those which are drawn betwixt the 
equal angles in each ; and because CD, FE are each of them parallel to 
G A, though not in the same plane with it, CD, FE are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) 
wherefore the diagonals CF, DE are in the plane in which the parallels 
are, and are themselves parallels (14. 2. Sup.) ; 
the plane CDEF cuts the solid AB into two 
equal parts. 

Because the triangle CGF is equal (34. 1.) 
to the triangle CQF, and the triangle DAE |^ 
DHE ; and since the parallelogram CA is eqtial 
(2. 3. Sup.) and similar to the opposite one BE ; 
and the parallelogram GE to CH : therefore the 
planes which contain the prisms CAE, CBE, 
are equal and similar, each to each ; and they 
are also equally inclined to one another, because 
the planes AC, £B*%rB parallel, as also AF and 
BD, and they are cut by the plane CE (15. 2. Sup.). Therefore the prism 
CAE is equal to the prism CBE (1. 3. Sup.), and the solid AB is cut into 
two equal prisms by the plane CDEF. 

N. B. The insisting straight ||Mts of a parallelopiped, mentioned in 
,tbe following propositions, are the sides of the parallelograms betwixt the 
base and the plane parallel to it. 




PROP. V. THEOR. 

Solid paralUlopipeds 4ipon the same base^ and of the same altitude, the tn 
sisting straight lines of which are terminated in the same straight lines in 
the plane opposite to the base are equal to one another* 

Let the solid parallelopipeds AH, AK be upon the same base AB, and 
of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN 
be terminated in the same straight line FN, and let the insisting lines CD 
CE, BH, BK be terminated in the same straight line DK ; the solid AH 
is equal to the solid AK. 

Because CH, CK are parallelograms, CB is equal (34. 1.) to each of 
the opposite sides DH, EK : wherefore DH is equal to EK : add, or take 
away the common part HE ; then DE is equal to HK : Wherefore also 
the triangle CDE is equal (38. 1.) to the triangle BHK; and the parallel- 
ogram DO is equal (36. 1.) to the parallelogram HN. For the same rea- 
son, the triangle AFG is equal to the triangle LMN, and the parallelogram 
CF is equal (2. 3. Sup.) to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN ; for 
they are opposite. Therefore the planes which contain the prism DAG 
are similar and equal to those which contain the prism HLN, each to each ' 
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and the contiguous plaaes are also equally inclined to one another (15. 2. 
Sup ), because that the parallel planes AD and LH, aa alao AE and LK 




are cut by the same piane DN : therefore the prisms DAG, HLN are 
equal (I. 3. Sup.). Iftherefore the prism LNH be iakva born the solid, 
of which the base is the p^Uelogram AB, and FDKN the pluie opposite 
' to the baee ; and if from tSk same solid there be taken the prism AGD, 
the retoHining solid, viz. the parallelopiped AH is equal to the remfoning 
parallelopiped AK. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipeds upon the same base, and oflM same aititude, the tn> 
sisting straignliiTUS of which are not terminated m the laiM-ttraighl Untt 
in tie flane opposite to the base, are e^ptal to one another. 

Let the paraUelopipeds CM, CN,4sdpon the same base AB, and of the 
«ame altitude, but their insisting stn^ht lines AF, AG, LM, LN, CD, 
CE, 6H, BK, not terminated in the same straight lines ; the solids CM, 
ON are equal to one another. 

Produce FD, MH, and NG, KE, and let them meet one another in the 
poins 0, P. Q,R; and join AG, LP, BQ, CR. Because the planes (def. 
5. 3. Sup.), LBHM and ACDF are parallel, and because the plane LBHM 
is that in which are the parallels LB, MHFQ (def. 5.'3. Sup.), and in which 
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■lao U the figure BLPQ ; and because ihe plane ACDF is that in whicli 
ue the paraileU AC, FDOK, and in which alao ia the figure CAOR ; 
therefore the figures BLPQ, CAOR, are in parallel planes. In like man- 
ner, because the planea ALNG and CBKE are parallel, and the piano 
ALNG is that in which are the parallels AL, OFGN, and in which also 
is the figure ALPO ; and the plane CBKE is that in which are the paral- 
lels CB, RQEK, and in which also is the figure CBQR ; therefore the 
figures ALPO, GBQR, are in parallel planes. Bat the planes ACBL, 
ORQP are also parallel i therefore the solid CP is a parallalopiped. Now 
die solid pandlelopiped CM is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the soUd parollelopiped 
CP, because they ore upon the same base, and dieir insisting straight lines 
AF, AO, CD, CR ; LM, LP, BH, BQ are terminated in the same straight 
lines FR, MP; and the. solid CP is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid CN; 
for they are upon the same base ACHL, and their insisting straight lines 
AO, AG, LP, LN ; CR, CB, BQ, BK are terminated in the saipe straight 
'Jiaes ON, RK ; Therefore the solid CM is eqoal to Ae solid CN. 



, PROP. VII. THEOR. 



Solid paratUopgitda, vkieh a. 



Let the solid puaQelopipeds, AE, CF, be upon equal bases AB, CD, 
and be of the same altitude ; the solid A E is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 1. Let the insisting straight lines heat right angles to (he bases 
AB, CD, and let the bases be placed in the same plane, and so as that the 
eidea CL, LB, be in a straight line; therefore the straight line LM, which 
is at right angles to the plane in which the bases are, in the point L, is 
common (11. 2. Sup.) to the two solids AE, CF ; let the other insisting 
lines of the solids be AG, HK, BE ; DF, OP, CN : and fint, let theangle 
ALB be equal to the angle CLD ; then AL, LD are in a straight line (14. 
1.). Produce OD. HB, and let them meet in Q and complete the solid 
parallelopiped LR, the base of which ia the parallelogram LQ, and of 
which LM iS'One of its inaisling straight lines : therefore, because the pa- 
rallelogram AB is equal to CD, as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is 
(7. 3.) the base CD to the same LQ : and because the solid parallelopiped 
AR u cul-by the plane LMED, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
AK. DB,; as the base AB is to tiic bii^e LQ, so is (3. 3. Sup.) the solid 
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AE to the solid LR : for the same reason because the solid parallelopiped 
OR is cut by the plane LMFD, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
CP, BR ; as th^ base CD to the base LQ ; so is the solid CF to the solid 
LR , but as the base AB to the base LQ, so the base CD to the base LQ. 
as has been proved : therefore as the solid AE to the solid LR, so is the 
solid CF to the solid LR ; and therefore the solid AE is equal (9. 5.) to 
the solid CF. , 

But let the solid parallelopipeds, SE, CF be upon equal bases SB, CIX 
and be of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines be at right 
angles to the bases ; and place the bases SB, CD in the same plane, so 
that CL, LB be in a straight line.; and let the angles SLB, CLD, be un- 
equal ; the solid SE is also in this case equal to the solid CF. Produce 
DL, TS until they meet in A, and from B draw BH parallel to DA ; and 
let HB, OD produced meet in Q, and complete the sohds AE, LR : there- 
fore the solid AE, of which the base is the parallelogram LE, and AK the 
plane opposite to it, is equal (5. 3. Sup.) to the solid SE, of which the base 
is LE, and SX the plane opposite ; for they are upon the same base LE, 
and of the same altitude, and their insisting straight lines, viz. LA, LS, 
BH, BT ; MG, MU, EK, EX, are in the same rtraight lines AT, GX : 
and because the parallelogram AB is equal (35. 1.) to SB, for they are 
upon the same base LB, and between the same parallels LB, AT ; and 
because the base SB is equal to the base CD ; therefore the base AB is 
equal to the base CD : but the angle ALB is equal to the angle CLD : 
therefore, by the first case, the solid AE is equal to the solid CF ; but the 
solid AE is equal to the solid SE, as was demonstrated : therefore the 
solid SE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 2. If the insisting straight lines AG, HK, BE, LM ; CN, RS, 





1)F, 01 be not at .^r-Ips to ih- .ases AB, CD ; in this case likewM 

the sohd AE IS equal to the solid CF. Because solid parallelopipcds on 
the same base, and of the same altitude, are equal (6. 3. Sup.), if two solid 
parallelepipeds be constituted on the bases AB and CD of the same alii- 
tude with the solids AE and CF, and with their insisting lines perpendicu- 
iar to their basei, they will be equal to the solids AE and CF ; and by the 
first case of this proposition, they will be equal to one anothei ; wherefore. 



the solids AE and CF are also equal. 
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PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

SoUd parailehpipeds which have the same altitude, are to one another as thetr 

bases. 

Let AB, CD be solid parallelopipeds of the same altitude ; they are to 
one another as their bases ; that is, as the base AE to the base OF, so is 
the solid AB to the solid CD. 

To the straight line FG apply the parallelogram FH equal (Cor. Prop. 
45. 1.) to AE, so that the angle FGH be equal to the angle LCG ; and 




complete the solid parallelopiped GK upon the base, FH, one of whose m 
sisting lines is FD, whereby the solids CD, GK must be of the same alti- 
tude. Therefore the solid AB is equal (7. 3. Sup.) to the solid GK, be- 
cause they are upon equal bases AE, FH, and are of the same altitude : 
and because the solid parallelopiped CK is cut by the plane DG which is 
parallel to its opposite planes, the base HF is (3. 3. Sup.) to the base FC, 
as the sb]id HD to the solid DC : But the base HF is equal to the base 
AE, and the solid GK to the solid AB : therefore, as the base AE to the 
base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid CD. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that prisms upon triangular bases, and 
of the same altitude, are to one another as their bases. Let the prisms 
BNM, DPG, the bases of which are the triangles AEM, CFG, have the 
same altitude : complete the parallelograms A£, CF, and the solid parai 
lelopipeds AB, CD, in the first of which let AN, and in the other let CP 
be one of the insisting lines. And because the solid parallelopipeds AB, 
CD have the same altitude, they are to one another as the base AE is4o 
the base CF ; wherefore the prisms, which are their halves (4. 3. Sup.) 
are to one another, as the base AE to the base CF ; that is, as the trian- 
l^e AEM to the triangle CFG. 

Cor. 2. Also a prism and a parallelopiped, which have the same alti- 
tude, are to one another as their bases ; that is, the prism BNM is to tiie 
parallelopiped CD as the triangle AEM to the parallelogram LG. For 
by the last Cor. the prism BNM is to the prism DPG as the triangle AME 
to the triangle CGF, and therefore the prism BNM is to twice the prism 
DPG as the triangle AME to twice the triangle CGF (4. 5.) ; that is, the 

fdsm BNM is to the parallelopiped CD as the triangle AME to the parai* 
elogram LG. 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. . 

SoHd partdlelofipeds are to one another in the ratio that is compounded of (k$ 
ratios of the areas of their hoses, and of their altitudes. 

Let AF and GO be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases are the 
parallelograms AG and GK, and the altitudes, the perpendiculars let fall 
on the planes of these bases from any point in. the opposite pknes EF and 
MO ; the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the base AG to the base GK, and of the perpendicular on AG, to Uie 
perpendicular on GK. 

Gase 1. When the insisting lines are perpendicular to the bases AG 
and GK, or when the solids are upright. 

In GM, one of the insisting lines of the solid GO, take GQ equal to AE, 
one of the insisting lines of the solid AF, and through Q let a plane pass 
parallel to the plane GK, meeting the other insisting lines of the solid GO 
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m the points R, S and T. It is evident that GS is a solid parallelepiped 
(def. 5. 3. Sup.) and that it has the same altitude with AF, viz. GQ or 
AE. Now the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the 
ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS (def. 10. 5.), and of the solid GS to 
the solid GO ; but the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GS, is the same 
with that of the base AG to the base GK (8. 3. Sup.), because their alti- 
tudes AE and GQ are eqiial ; tmd the ratio of the solid GS to the solid 
GO, is the same with that of GQ to GM (3. 2. Sup.) ; therefore, the ratio 
which is compounded of the ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS, and of 
the solid GS to the solid GO, is the same with the ratio which is compound* 
ed of the ratios of the base AG to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to 
the altitude GM (F. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO, is 
thKt which is compounded of the ratios of AF to GS, and of GS to 60 ; 
therefore, the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is compounded of the 
ratios of the base AG to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to the alti- 
tude GM. % 
Case 2. When the insisting lines are notiperpendicular to the bases. 



^ 
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Let the parallelograma AC and GK be the bases as before, and let AE 
ftad GM be the altitudes of two parallelopipeds Y and Z on these bases. 
Then, if the upright parallelopipeds AF and GO be constituted on the 
bases AC and GK, with the altitudes AE and GM, they will be equal to 
the parallelopipeds Y and Z (7. 3. Sup.). Now, the solids AF and GO, 
by the first case, are in the ratio compounded of the ratios of the bases AC 
and GK, and of the altitudes AE and GM ; therefore also the solids Y 
tnd Z have to one another a ratio that is compounded of the same ratios. 

CoR. 1. Hence, two straight lines may be found having the same ratio 
with the two paraUelofMpeds AF and GO. To AB, one of the sides of the 
parallelogram AC, apply the parallelogram BY equal to GK, having an 
angle equal to the angle BAD (Prop. 44. 1.) ; and as AE to GM, so let 
AY be to AX (12. 6.), then AD is to AX as the solid AF to the solid GO. 
For the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of AD 
to AY, and of AY to AX ; but the ratio of AD to AY is the same with 
that of the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram BY (1.6.) or GK ; 
and the ratio of AY to AX is the same with that of AE to GM ; therefore 
the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios of AC to GK, and of 
AE to GM (E. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is com<- 
pounded of the same ratios ; therefore, as AD to AX, so is the solid AF to 
the solid GO. 

CoR. 2. If AF and 60 are two parallelopipeds, and if to AB, to the 
perpendicular from A upon DC, and to the altitude of the parallelepiped 
AF, the numbers L, M, N, be proportional : and if to AB, to GH, to the 
perpendicular from G on LK, and to the altitude of the parallelepiped GO, 
the numbers L, ^ m, », be paroportional ; the solid AF is to the solid GO 
as LxMxN to ^XmXii. 

For it may be proved, as in the 7th of the 1st of the Sup. that L X M X 
Nisto/XmXnin the ratio compounded of the ratio of L X M to /x m, and 
of the ratio of Ntoit. Now the ratio of LxM to /xm is that of the area 
of the parallelogram AC to that of the parallelogram GK ; and the ratio 
of N to II is the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds, by hypothesis, 
therefore, the ratio ofLxMxNto/xmXnis compounded of the ratio of 
the areas of the bases, and of the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds 
AF and GO ; and the ratio of the parallelopipeds themselves is shewn, in 
this proposition, to be compounded of the same ratios ; therefore it is the 
same with that of the product L X M x N to the product IxmXn. 

CoR. 3. Hence all prisms are to one another in the ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases, and of their altitudes. For every prism is j 
equal to a parallelepiped of the same altitude with it, and of an equal base ' 
(2. Cor. a 3. Sup.). ' -^ 




PROP. X. THEOR. 



Solid parallelopipeds^ which haoe their hoses and altitudes reciprocally propor^ 
tional^ are equal ; and parallelopipeds which are equal, have their bases and 
aUitudes reciprocaUy proportional, 

Ijel AG and KQ be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases, ave 
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AC and KM, and the altitudes AE and KO, and let AC be to KM as KO 
to AE ; the solids AG and KQ are equal. 

As ihe base AC to the base KM, so let the straight line KO be to the 
straight line S. Then, since AC is to KM as KO to S, and also by hypo- 
thesis, AC to KM as KO to AE, KO has the same ratio to S that it has 
to AE (U. 5.) ; wherefore AE is equal to S (9. 5.). But the solid AG is 
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to the solid KQ, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of AE to KO, and 
of AC to KM (9. 3. Sup.), that is, in the ratio compoimded of the ratios of 
AE to KO, and of KO to S. And the ratio of AE to S is also compound- 
ed of the same ratios (def. 10. 5.) ; therefore, the solid AG has to the solid 
KQ the same ratio that AE has to S. But AE was proved to be equal to 
S, therefore AG is equal to KQ. ^ 

Again, if the solids AG and KQ be equal, the base AC is to the pase 
KM as the altitude KO to the altitude AE. Take S, so that AC may be 
to KM as KO to S, and it will be shewn, as was done above, that the solid 
AG is to the solid KQ as AE to S ; now, the solid AG is, by hypothesis, 
equal to the solid KQ : therefore, AE is equal to S ; but, by construction, 
AC is to KM, as KO is to S ; therefore, AC is to KM as KO to AE. 

CoR. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, that equal prisms 
have their bases and altitudes reciprocally proporticmal, and conversely. 

PROP. XI. THEOR. 

Similar solid parallelopipeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio of that 

homologous sides. 

Let AG, KQ be two similar parallelopipeds, of which AB and KL are 
two homologous sides ; the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is tripli- 
cate of the ratio of AB to KL. 

Because the solids are similar, the parallelograms AF, KP are similar 
(def. 2. 3. Sup.), as also the parallelograms AH, KR ; therefore, the ratios 
of AB to KL, of AE to KO, and of AD to KN are all equal (def. 1. 6.). 
But the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is compounded of the ratios 
o^ AC 10 KM, and of AE to KO. Now, the ratio of AC to KM, because 
ioey are equiangular parallelograms, is compounded (23. 6.) of the ratios 
•r AB to KL, and of AD to KN. Wherefore, the ratio of AG to KQ is 
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compounded of the three ratios of A B to KL, AD to KN, and AE to KO : 
and the three ratios have already been proved to be equal ; therefore, the 
ratio that is compounded of them, viz. the ratio of the solid AG to the solid 
KQ, is triplicate of any of them (def. 12. 5.) : it is therefore triplicate ot 
the ratio of AB to KL. 

Cor. 1 . If as AB to KL, so KL to m, and as KL to m, so is m to it, then 
AB is to » as the solid AG to the solid KQ. For the ratio of AB to it is 
trijdicate of the ratio of AB to KL (def. 12. 5.), and is therefore equal to 
that of the solid AG to the solid KQ. 

Cor. 2. As cubes are similar solids, therefore the cube on AB is to the 
cube on KL in the triplicate ratio of AB to KL, that is in the same ratio 
with the solid AG, to the solid KQ. Similar solid parallelopipeds are there* 
fore to one another as the cubes on their homologous sides. 

Cor. 3. In the same manner it is proved, that similar prisms are to one 
another in the triplicate ratio, or in the ratio of the cubes of their homolo* 
fOiQB sides. 



PROP. ;CIL THEOH.^""^ - 

• r 

If two triangular pyramids^ which haoe equal bases ana altitudes ^ he cut hy planes 
that are parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, the sections 
are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD and EFGH be two pyramids, having equal bases BDC and 
FGH, and equal altitudes, viz. th^ perpendiculars AQ, and ES drawn from 
A and E upon the planes BDC and FGH : and let them be cut by planes 
parallel to BDC and FGH, and at equal altitudes QR and ST above those 
planes, and let the sections be the triangles KLM, NOP ; KLM and NOP 
are equal to one another. 

Because the plane ABD cuts the parallel planes BDC, KLM, the com* 
mon sections BD and KM are parallel'(14. 2. Sup.). For the sane rea 
•on, DC and ML are parallel. Since therefore KM and ML are parallel 
to BD and DC, each to each, though not in the same plane with them, the 
angle KLM is equal to the angle BDC (9. 2. Sup.). In like manner the 
other angles of these triangles are proved to be equal ; therefore, the trian« 
gles are equiangular, and consequently similar ; and the same is true of the 
triangles NOP, FGH. 

Now, since the straight lines ARQ, AKB meet the parallel planes BDC 
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and KML, they are cut by them proportionally (16. 2. Sup.), or QR : RA 
: : BK : KA ; and AQ : AR : : AB : AK (18. 5.), for the same reason, 
ES : ET : : EF : EN ; therefore AB : AK : : EF : EN, because AQ is 
equal to ES, and AR to ET. Again, because the triangles ABC, AKL 
are similar, 

AB : AK : : BC : KL ; and for the same reason 

EF : EN : : FG : NO ; therefore, 

BC : KL : : FG : NO. And, when four straight'lines are pnqxtf- 
tionals, the similar figures described on them are proportionals (22. 6.) ; 
therefore the triangle BCD is to the triangle KLM as the triangle FGH 
to the triangle NOP ; but the triangle BDC, FGII are equal ; therefiire* 
;the triangle KLM is also equal to the triangle NOP (1. 5.). 



CoR. 1. Because it has been shewn that the triangle KLM is similar 
to the base BCD ; therefore, any section of a triangular pyramid parallel 
to the base, is a triangle similar to the base. And in the same manner it is ^ 
shewn, that the sections parallel to the base of a polygonal pyramid are 
similar to the base. I 

Cor. 2. Hence also, in polygonal pyramids of equal bases and altitudes^ 
the sections parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, are 
equal to one another. 



PROP. XIIL THEOR. 

A series cf prisms of the sofne altitude may be circumscribed ahaui anypyramid^ 
such that the sum of the prisms shall exceed the pyramid by a soUd less than 
any given solid. 

Let ABCD be a pyramid, and Z* a given solid ; a series of prisms hav- 
ing all the same altitude, may be circumscribed about the p3rramid ABCD^ 
^o thai their sum shall exceed ABCD, by a solid less than Z. 



* The soUd Z is not represented in the figure of this, or the foUowing Propotition 
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Let Z be equal to a prism standiog on the same base with th« pyramid, 
¥12. the trian^e BCD, and haTing for its altitude the peipendicutar drawr, 
from a certain point E in the line AC 
npon the plane BCD. It is evident, that 
GE multiplied hy a certain number m 
will be greater than AC ; divide CA into 
as many eqnal parts aa there are units in 
m, and let these be OF, FO, 6H, HA, 
each of which will be less than CE. 
Through each of the points F, G, H, let 
planes be made to pass parallel to the 
plane BCD, making with the sides of the 
pyramid the sections FPQ, GRS, HTU, 
which will be all similar to one another, 
and to the base BCD(I. COT. 13, 3. Sup.). 
From the point B draw in the plane of 
the triangle ABC, the straight tine BK 
parallel to CF meeting FP produced in 
K. In like manner, from D draw DL p^ 
rallel to CF, meeting FQ in L: JoinKL, 
and it is plain, that the solid KBCDLF 
i8a,pnsm(def. 4. 3. Sup.). By the same 
construction, let the prisms PM, RO, TV 
be described. Also, let the straight line IP, which is in the plane of the 
triangle ABC, be produced till it meet BC in h ; and let the line MQ be, 
produced till it meet DC in g: Joinhgj then hCgQFP isa prism, and is 
equal to the prism PM(l.Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). In the same manner is describ- 
ed the prism mS equal to the prism RO, and the prism qU equal to the 
prism TV. The sum, therefore, of all the inscribed prisms hQ, mS, and 
qll is equal to the sum of the prisms PM, RO and TV, that is, to the sum 
of alt the circumscribed prisms except the prism BL; wherefore, BLis the 
excess of the prism circumscribed about the pyramid ABGD above the 

Cms inscribed within it. But the prism BL is less than the prism which 
the triangle BCD for its base, and for its altitude the perpendicular 
from E upon the plane BCD ; and the prism which baa BCD for its base, 
aad the perpendicular from E for its alUtude, is by hypothesis equal to the 
given solid Z ; therefore the excess of the circumscribed, above the inscrib- 
ed prisms, is less than the given solid Z. But the excess of the circum- 
scribed prisms above the inscribed is greater than their excess above the 
pyramid ABCD, because ABCD is greater than the sum of the inscribed 
prisms. Much more, therefore, is the excess of the circumscribed prisms 
above the pyramid, less thao the solid Z. A series of prisms of the same 
altitude ba^ therefore been circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD, ex 
eeeding it by a solid less than the given solid Z. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR 

Pyramids that have equal bases and altitudes are equal to one another 

Let ABCD, EFGM, be two pyramids that have equal bases BCD, FGH 
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and aho equal althndea, viz. the perpendieulars drawn from the vertices A 
aod E upon the phuies BCD, FGH : the pyramid ABCD is equal to th# 
pyramid EFGH. 

If they are not equal, let the pyramid EFGH exceed the p3nramid ABCD 
hy the solid Z. Then, a series of prisms of the same altitude may be de 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD that shall exeeed it, by a solid less than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; let these be the prisms that have for their bases the trian* 
gles BCD, NQL, ORI, PSM. Divide EH ifito the same number of equal 
parts into which AD is divided, viz. HT, TU, UV, VE, and through ih» 





points T, U and V,let the sections TZW, VSX, V*Y be made parallel 
to the base FGH. The section NQL is equal to the section WZT (12. 
3. Sup.) ; as also ORI to X^, and PSM to Y4>y ; and therefore also the 
prisms that stand upon the equal sections are equal (1. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.), 
that is, the prism which stands on the base BCD, and which is between 
the planes BCD and NQL, is equal to the prism which stands on the base 
FGH, and which is between the planes FGH and WZT ; and so of the 
rest, because they have the same altitude : wherefore, the sum of all the 
prisms described about the pyramid ABCD is equal to the sum of all those 
described about the pyramid EFGH. But the excess of the. prisms de- 
acribed about the pyramid ABCD above the p3rramid ABCD is less than 
Z(13. 3. Sup.); and therefore, the excess of the prism^described about 
the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is also less than Z. But 
the excess of the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is equal to 
Z, by hypothesis, therefore, the pyramid EFGH exceeds the pyramid 
ABCD, more than the prisms described about EFGH exceeds the same 
pyramid ABCD. The pyramid EFGH is therefore greater than the sum 
of the prisms described about it, which is impossible. The pyramids 
ABCD, EFGH therefore, are not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
snother. 
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PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Every prism havtng a triangular base may be' divided into tnree pyramids thai 
have triangular bases^ and that are equal to another. 

Let there be a prism of which the base is the triangle ABO, and let 
I)£F be the triangle opposite the base : The prism ABODEF may be 
divided into three equal pyramids having triangular bases. 

Join AE, EO, CD ; and because ABED is a parallelogram, of which 
AE is the diameter, the triangle ADE is equal 
(34. 1.) to the triangle ABE : therefore the py- 
nunid of which the base is the triangle ADE^ 
and vertex the point C,is equal (14. 3. Sup.) to 
the pyramid, of which the base is the triangle 
ABE, and vertex the point C. But the pyra- 
mid of which ihe base is the triangle ABE, and 
vertex the point C, that is, the pyramid ABCE 
is equal to the pjrramid DEFG (14. 3. Sup.), 
for they have equal bases, viz. the triangles 
ABC, DEF, and the same altitude, viz. the al- 
titude of the prism ABCDEF. Therefore the 
three pyramids ADEC, ABEC, DFEC are 
equal to one another. But the pyramids ADEC, 
ABEC, DFEC make up the whole prism 
ABCDEF r therefore, the prism ABCDEF is 
divided into three equal pyramids. 

Cor. 1. From this it is manifest, that every pjTamid is the tliird part 
of a prism which has the same base, and the same altitude with it ; for if 
the base of the prism be any other figure than a triangle, it may be divided 
into prisms having triangular bases. 

Cor. 2. Pyramids of equal altitudes are to one another as their bases ; 
because the prisms upon the same bases, and of the same altitude, are (1. 
Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to one another as their bases. 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 

If. from any point in the circumference of the base of a cylinder , a straight 
tine be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the base, it will be wholly in the 
cylindric superficies. 

Let ABCD be a cylinder of which the base is the circle AEB, DFC 
the circle opposite to the base, and GH the axis ; from E, any point in the 
circumference AEB, let EF be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle AEB : the straight line EF is in the superficies of the cylinder. 

Let F be the point ia which EF meets the plane DFC opposite to tine 
base ; join EG and FH ; and let AGHD be the rectangle (14. dof. H. 
8up.) by the revolution of which Jthe cylinder ABCD is described 
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Now, because GH is alright angles to GA, 
ibe atraight line, which by its revolution des- 
cribes the circle AEB, it is at right angles to 
all the straight lines in the plane of that circle 
which meet it in G, and it is therefore at right 
angles to the plane of the circle AEB. Bnt 
E F is at right angles to the same plane ; there- 
fore, EF and GH are parallel (6. 2. Su[b) and 
in the same plane. And since the plane dirough 
GH and £F cuts the parallel planes AEB, 
DFC, in the straight lines EG and FH, EG is 
parallel to FH (14. 2. Sup.). The figure 
EGHFis therefore a parallelogram, aad it has 
the angle EGH a right angle, therefore it is a 
rectangle, and is equal to the rectangle AH, 
because EG is equal to AG. Therefore, when 
in the revolution of the rectangle AH, the straifht line AG coincides with 
EG, the two rectangles AH and EH will coincide, and the straight line 
AD will coincide with the straight line EF. But AD is always in the 
superficies of the cylinder, for it describes that superficies ; therefore, £F 
is abio in the supemcies of the cylinder. 
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Let ABOD be a cyhndnr, and EF a parallplnpiped having eqnsi hnaes, 
viz. the circle AGB and '.he pnralU'Iojrrani EH, ami havinr also equal sl- 
I tituden ; the cylinder ABUD is equal to the parallelepiped EF. 




If not, let (hem be unequal ; and first, let the cylinder b« less than the 
ptnllelopiped EF ■ and from the parall^opiped EF let there b« cut off a 
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Sn EQ by a plane PQ parallel to NF, equal to the cyliader ABCD. In 
) circle AGB inscribe the polygon AGKBLM tliat shall differ from the 
circle by a space teas than the parallelogram PH (Cor. I. 4. 1. Sup.), and 
RUt off from the parallelogram EH, a port OR equal ta the polygon 
AGKBLM. The point R will fall between P and N. On the polygon 
AGKBLM let an upright prism AGBCD be constituted of the same alti- 
tode with the cylinder, which will therefore be less than the cylinder, be- 
cause it is within it (16. 3. Sup.)^and if through the point R a plane RS 
parallel to NF be made to pass, it will cut offth« paraKelopiped ES equal 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to the prism AGBC, because its base ia equal to that 
of the prism, and its altitude is the same. But the prism AGBC is less 
than the cylinder ABCD, and the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallel- 
opiped £Q, by hypothesis ; therefore, ES is less than KQ, and it is also 

Later, which is impossible. The cylinder ABCD, therefore, is not less 
1 the patallelopiped EF ; and in ihe same manner, it may be sbewn- 
not to b« greater than EF. 

PROP. XVIIL THEOR. 

If aemu and cyUnier have the same hate mtd tiu jawa altitiidt, theeeiteu the 
third part of th^ cylinder. — ■ - 

Let the cone ABCD, and the cylinder BFKG hare the same base. vU. 
the circle BCD, and the same altitude, viz. the peipendiculaT 

rt A upon the plane BCD,the cone ABCD is the third partof 
BFKG. 
If not, let the cone ABCD be die third part of another cylinder 
having the same altitude with the cylinder BFKG, but let the bat 
and LIM be uneq ^l; an d first, let BCD be greater than LIM 



from the 
thecylin- 
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Then, becanae the circle BCD is greater than the circle LIM, a polygon 
mav be inscribed in BCD, that shall differ from it less than LIM does (4. 
1. &up.), and which, therefore, will be greater than LIM> Let this be ua 
polygon BECFD ; and upon BECFD, let there be constituted the pyra 
odd ABECFD, and the prism BCFKHG. 
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Becaus3 the polygon BECFD is greater than the circle LIM, the prism 
BCFKHG is greater than the cylinder LMNO, for they have the same 
altitude, but the prism has the greater base. But the pyramid ABECFD 
is the third part of the prism (15. 3. Sup.) BGFKHG, therefore it is great* 
er than the third part of the cylinder LMNO. Now, the cone ABECFD 
is, by hypothesis, the third part of the cylinder LMNO, therefore the pyra* 
mid ABECFD is greater than the cone ABCD, and it is also less, because 
it is inscribed in the cone, which is impo^ible. Therefore, the cone ABCD 
is not less than the third part of the cylinder BFKG : And in the same 
manner, by circumscribing a polygon about the circle BCD, it may be 
shewn that the cone ABCD is not greater than the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG ; therefore, it is equal to the thii'd part of that cylinder 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

ft 

If a hemisphere and a cone have equal bases and altitudes^ a series ofeylindert 
may he inscribed in the hemisphere, and another series may be described about 
the cone, having all the same altitudes with one another, and sitch that their 
sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere, and the cone, by a solid 
■ ess than any given solid. 

Let ADB be a semicircle of which the centre is C, and lot CD be at right 
angles lo AB ; let DB and DA be squares described on DC, draw C£, 
and let the figure thus constructed revolve about DC : then, the sector 
BCD, which is the half of the semicircle ADB, will describe a hemisphere 
having C for its centre (7 def. 3. Sup.), and the triangle CDE will describe 
a cone, having its vertex to C, and having for its base the circle (11. def. 
3. Sup.) described by DE, equal to that described by BC, which is the base 
of the hemisphere. Let W be any given solid. A series of cylinders may 
be inscribed in the hemisphere ADB, and another described about*the cone 
ECI, so that their sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere and 
the cone, by a solid less than the solid W. j 

Upon the base of the hemisphere let a cyliader i^e constituted equal to 
W, and let its altitude be CX. Divide CD into such a number of equal 
parts, that each of them shall be less than CX ; let these be CH, HG, GF, 
and FD. Through the points F, G, H, draw FN, GO, HP parallel to 
CB, meeting the circle in the points K, L and M ; and the straight line 
C£ in the points Q, R and S. From the points K, L, M draw Kf, Lg, 
Mh, perpendicular to GO, HP and CB ; and from Q, R, and S, draw Qq, 
Rr, Ss, perpendiculai to the same lines. It is evident, that the figure being 
thus constructed, if the whole revolve about CD, the rectangles .Ff, Gg, Hh 
wiU describe cylinders (14. def. 3. Sup.) that will be circumscribed by the 
hemispheres BD A ; and the rectangles DN, Fq, Gr, Hs, will also describe 
cylinders that will circumscribe the cone ICE. Now,, ii may be demon- 
strated, as was done of the prisms inscribed in a pyramid (13. 3. Sup.), 
that the sum of all the cylinders described within the hemisphere, is ex- 
ceeded by the hemisphere by a solid less than the cylinder generated by 
the rectangle HB, that is, by a solid less than W, for (he cylinder generated 
by HB is less than W. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated 
that the sum of the cylinders circumscribing the cone ICE is greater thav 
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the cone by a solid less than the cylinder generated by the rectangle DN 
that is, by a solid less than W. Therefore, since the sum of the cylinders 
inscribed in the hemisphere, together with a solid less than W, is equal to 
the hemisphere ; and, since the sura of the cylinders described about the 
cone is equal to the cone together with a solid less than W ; adding equals 
to equals, the sura o( all these cylinders, together with a solid less than W, 
is equal to the sum of the hemisphere and the cone together with i solid 
less than W. Therefore, the difierence between the whole of the cylin- 
ders and the sum .of the hemisphere and the cone, is equal to the difference 
of two solids, which are each of them less than W ; but this difference 
must also be less than W, therefore the difference between the two series 
of cylinders and the sum of the hemisphere and eone is less than the given 
•oUd W. 



PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The same things being supposed as in the last proposition, the sum of all the 
cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, and described about the cane, is equal 
to a cylinder^ honing the same base and altitude vdth the hemisphere. 

Let the figure BCD be constructed as before, and supposed to revolve 
About CD ; uie cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, that is, the cylinders 
described by the revdution of the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, together with 
those described about the cone, that is, 4^ cylinders described by the revo- 
lution of the rectangles Hs, Or, Fq, and DN are equal to the cylinder de 
•cribed by the revolution of the rectangle BD. 

Let L be the point in which GO meets the circle ABD, then, because 
CGL is a right angle if CL be joined, the circles described with the dis- 
tances CG and GL are equal to the circle described with the distance CL 
(2. Cjr. 6. 1 Sup.)Ar GO; now, CG is equal to GR, because CD is equal 
to DC, and therefore also, the circles described with the distance GR and 
GL are together equal to the circle described with the distance GO, that 
is, the circles described by the revolution of GR and GL about the point 
G, are together equal to«the circle described by the revolution of GO about 
the same point G ; therefore also, the cylinders that stand upon the two 
first of these circles, having the common altitudes GH, are equal to the 
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cylinder which stands on the remaining circle, and which has the same 
altitude GH. The cylinders described by the revolution of the re&tangles 
Gg, and Gr are therefore equal to the cylinder described by the rectangle 
GP. And as the same may be shewn of all the rest, therefore the cylin- 
ders described by the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, and by the rectangles Hs, Gr, 
Fq, DN, are together equal to the cylinder described by BD, that is, to the 
cylinder having the same base and altitude with the hemisphere. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 

Every sphere is tvxhthirds of the circumscribing cylindet. 

Let the figure be constructed as in the two last propositions, and if the 
hemisphere described by BDC be not equal to two-thirds of ^e cylinder 
described by BD, let it be greater by the solid W. Then, as the cone de- 
scribed by CDE is one-third of the cylinder (18. 3. Sup.) described by BD, 
the cone and the hemisphere together will exceed the cylinder by W. But 




that cylinder is equal to the sum of all the cylinders described by the rect- 
angles Hh, Gg, Ff, Hs, Gr, Fq, DN (20. 3. Sup.) ; therefore the hemisphere 
and the cone added together exceed the sum of all these cylinders by the 
given solid W, which is absurd ; for it has been shewn (19. 3. Sup.), that 
the hemisphere and the cone together differ from the sum of the cylinders 
by a solid less than W. The hemisphere is therefore equal to two-thirds 
of the cylinder described by the*rectangle BD ; and therefore th* whole 
sphere is equal to two-thirds of the cylinder described by twice the rectan 
gle BD, that is, to two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



Trioonometrt is the application of Arithmetic to Geometry : or, more 
[Mreciselj, it is the application of number to express the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles to one another. It therefore necessarily ^up|)oses 
the elementary operations of arithmetic to be understood, and it borrows 
from that science several of the signs or characters which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 

The elements of Plane Trigonometry, as laid down here, are divided into 
three sections : the first explains the princ^les ; the second delivers the 
rules of calculation ; the third contains the constraction of trigonometrical 
tables, together with the investigation of some theorems, useful for extend* 
ing trigonometry to the solution of the more difficult problems 



SECTION I. 



LEMMA I. 

An angle ai the centre of a circle is to four right angles as the are on wh$eh 

it stands is to the whole circumference* 

Let ABC be an angle iat the centre of the circle ACF, standing on the 
circumference AC : Uie angle ABC is to four right angles as the arc AQ 
to the whole circumference ACF. 

Produce AB till it meet the circle 
in £, and draw DBF perpendicular to 
AE. 

Then, because ABC, ABD are two 
angles at the centre of the circle ACF, 
the angle ABC is to the ande ABD as 
the arc AC to the arc AD, (33. 6.) ; 
and therefore also, the angle ABC is to 
four times the angle ABD as the arc 
AC to four times the arc AD (4. 5.). 

But ABD is a right angle, and there- 
fore four times the arc AD is equal to 
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the whole circumfereace ACF ; therefore the angle ABC U to four right 
angles as the arc AC to the whole circumference ACF. 

Cor. Equal angles at the centres of difTerent circles stand on arcs which 
have the same ratio to their circumferences. For, if the angle ABC, at 
the centre of the circles ACE, GHK, stand on the arcs AC, GH, AC is 
to the wholOwOfarcwnference of the cirek ACE, 99 Ae i^iflci ABC jo itxa 
right angles ; ^d the arc HG is to the whole circumference of the circle 
GHK in the same ratio. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. If two straight lines intersect one another in the centre of a cuele, tne 
TO of the civcanference intercepted between them is called the Measure 

of the aa^e which they contain. Tims the arc AC u tlie measure of 
the angle ABC. 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
these parts is called a Degree ; and if a degree be divided into 60 equal 
parts, each of these is called a Minute ; and if a minute be divided into 
60 equal parts, each of them is cal]ed a Second^ and so on. And as many 
degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. as are iu any arc, so many degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, &,^. are said to be in the angle measured by that arc 

CoR. 1. Any arc is to the whole circumference of which it is a part, as 
the number of degrees, and parts of a degree contained in it is to the 
number 360. And any angle is to four right angles as the munber dl 
degrees and parts of a degree in the aro» which is the measure of that 
angle, is to 360. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, the arcs which measure die same angle, whatever 
be the radii with which they are described, contain the same number of 
degrees, and parts of a degree. For the number of degrees and parts of 
a degree ccmtained in each of these arcs has the same ratio to the num- 
ber 360, that the angle which they measure has to £)ur right angles 
(Cor. Lem. 1.). 

The degrees, minutes, seconds, &e. contained in siy aic or angle, are 
usually written as in this example, 49^. 36'. 24^'. 4af" ; that is, 49 de* 
grees, 36 minutes, 24 seconds, and 42 thirds. 

3. Two angles, which are together equal to two tight eagles, m two aiies 
which are together equal to a semicircle, axe called tbe Bupflem$nU of 
one another. * 

4 A straight lime CD drawn through C, one of the eztremitios of iSke eie 
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AC, peipendicniaT to the diameter 
passing ihiougli the other extremity 
A, is called the Sine of the arc AC, 
or of the angle ABC, of which AC 
is the D 




Dor 1. The lineof aquttdiantrorof 
a right angle, is equal to the radius. 

Cob. 2. The sine of au arc is half the 
chord of twice ^iitt uc : this ia evi- 
dent by producing the sine of any 
&rc till it cut the circumference. 

5. The segment DA of the diuneter passing through A, one extremity of 
the arc AC, between the sins CD and the point A, is called the Versed 
sine of the arc AC, or of tbo angle ABC. 

6. A straight line A£ touching the circle at A, one extremity of the art 
AC, and meeting the diameter BC, which passes through C'the other 
extremity, is called the Tangent of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC 

CoR. The tangent of half a. right angle is equal to the radius. 

7. The straight line BE, between the centre and the extremity of the tan 
^ent AB is called the Secant of the arc AC, oi of the angle ABC. 

Cor. to Def. 4, 6,7, the sine, tangent and secant of any angle ABC, are 
Ukewise the sine, tangent, and secant of its supplement CBF. 

ft is manifest, from Def. 4. that CD is the sine of the angle CBP. Let 
CB be produced till it meet the circle again in I ; and it is also mani 
feat, that AE is the tangent, and B£ dte secant, of the angle ABI, nr 
CBF, frmn Def. 6. 7. 

Cor. to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7. The sine, Tersed sine, tangent, and seoant of an 
am, whitA is the measure of any gi- 
ven angle ABC, is to the sine, versed Xr'^' 
sine, tangent and secant, of any other v*' 
arc which is the measure of the same 
angle, as the radius of the 6r8t arc is 
to the radius of the second, 

l,et AC, MN be measures of the an^e 

ABC, according lo Def. 1.; CD the B"^ nt^m ' 

sine, DA the versed aine. AE the U JSLU 

tangent, and BE the secant of the ai% AC, according to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7 , 
NO the sine, OM the versed aine, MP the tangent, and BP the secant 
ofthe arc MN. acoordiag to &e abme definitions. Since CD, NO, AC, 
MP are parallel, CD : NO : : rad. CB : red. NB, and AE : MP : : rad, 
AB : rad. BM, also BE : BP : : AB : HM ; likewise because BC ! BD 
: : BN : BO, Ual is, BA : BD : : BM : BO, by conversion and altwna- 
tion, AD : MO : : AB : MB. Hence the coronary ia mmtfest. And 
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therefore, if tables be constructed, exhibiting in numberft the sines, tan- 
gents secants, and versed sines of certain angles to a given radius, they 
will exhibit the ratios of the sines, tangents, &c. of the same angles to 
any radius whatsoever. 
In such tables, which are called Trigonometrical Tables, the radius Is 
either supposed 1, or some in the series 10, 100, 1000, ^c. * The use 
and construction of these tables are about to be explained. 

8. The difference between any angle 
and a right angle, or between any 
arc and a quadrant, is called the 
Complement of that angle, or of that 
arc. Thus, if BH be perpendicular 
to A^, the angle CBH is the com- 
plement of the angle ABC, and the 
arc HO the complement of AC ; 
also, the complement of the obtuse 
angle FBC is the angle HBC, its 
excess above a right angle; and 
the complement of the arc FC is 
HC. 

9. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement of any angle is called 
the Cosine^ Cotangent, or Cosecant of that angle. Thus, let CL or DB, 
which is equal to CL, be the sine of the angle CBH ; HK the tangent, 
and BK the secant of the same angle : CL or BD is the cosine, HKthe 
cotangent, and BK the cosecant of the angle ABC. 

CoR. 1. The radius is a mean proportional between the tangent and the 
cotangent of any angle ABC ; that is, tan% ABC X cot ABC=R^. 

For, since HK, BA are parallel, the angles HKB, ABC are equal, and 
KHB, BAE are right angles ; therefore the triangles BAE, KHB are 
similar, and therefore AE is to AB, as BH or BA to HK. 

Cor. 2. The radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and se- 
cant of any angle ABC ; or 
COS. ABC X sec. ABC=R2. 

Since CD, AE are parallel, BD is to BC or BA, as BA to BE. 

PROP. I. 

In a right angled plane triangle j as the hypotenuse to either of the sides, so 
the radius to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; and as either of the 
sides is to the other side, so is th^radius to the tangent of the angle oppo* 
site to that side. 9 , 

Let ABC be a right angled pjane triangle, of which BC is the hypote- 
nuse. From the centre C, with any radius CD, describe the arc DE ; 
draw DF at right angles to CE, and from E draw EG touching the circle 
in E, and meeting CB in G ; DF is the sine, and EG Aie tangent of the 
arc DE or of the angle C. 
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The two. triangles DFC, BAG, are equian^ar, because the angles 
T)FC, BAG are right angles, and the 

angle at G is common. Therefore, /lii 

GB : BA : : GD : DF ; but CD is 
the radius, and DF the sine of the ' 
angle G, (Def. 4.) ; therefore GB : 
BA : : R : sin. G. 

Also, because EG touches the cir- 
cle in £, GEO is a right angle, and 

therefore equal to the angle BAG; _ m ji^ x 

and since the angle at G is common Jr Jl< A 

to tbe triangles CBA, GGE, these triangles are equiangular, wherefore 
GA : AB : : GE : EG ; but GE is the radius, and £6 the tangent of the 
angle G ; therefore, GA : AB : : R : tan. G. 

GoR. 1. As the radius to the secant of the angle G, so is the side adja- 
cent to that angle to the hypotenuse. For GG is the secant of the angle 
G (def. 7.), and the triangles GGE, GBA being equiangular, GA : GB : : 
GE : GG, that is, GA : GB : : R : sec. G. 

Cor. 2. If the analo^es in this proposition, and in the above corollary 
be arithmetically expressed, making Uie radius ss 1, they give sin. G = 

^T^ ; tan. G =s -tt^, sec. G =s --— . Also, since sin. G=sco8. B, because B 
DV/ AO AO 

AB 
is the complement of G, cos. B =^^7;^ and for the same reason, cos. G =s 

AG 

BG' 

GoR. 3. In every triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from any of the 
angles on the opposite side, the segments of 
that side are to one another as the tangents of 
the parts into which the opposite angle is di- 
vided by the perpendicular. For, if in the tri- 
angle ABG, AD be drawn perpendicular to 
the base BG, each of the triangles GAD, ABD 
being right angled, AD : DG : : R : tan. GAD, 
and AD : DB : : R : tan. DAB ; therefore, ez 
aequo, DG : DB : : tan. GAD : tan. BAD. 




SGHOLIUM. 

The proposition, just demonstrated, is most easily remembered, by stating 
k. thus : If in a right angled triangle the hypotenuse be made the radius, 
the sides become the sines of the opposite angles ; and if one of the sides be 
made the radius, the other side bepomes the tangent of the opposite angle, 
and. the hypotenuse the secant of it. 
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PROP. II. THEOR. 



10 triangU are to omti another as tha ttnet ef Ae OppoMOi 
angUa. 



From A any angle io the triangle ABC, 
let AD be uuwn perpendicular to 6C. 
And because the triangle ABD is right 
anglcdat D, AB : AD : : R : sin. B ; uid 
for the same reason, AC : AD : : R : 
sin. C, and inreraely, AD : AC : : sin. 
C : R ; therefore, ex kouo inversely, AB 
: AC : : sin. C : sin. B. In the same 
manner it may be demonstrated, that AB 
I BO : : sin. C : ail). A. 




PROP. in. THEOR. 

The jum o/tAe smts i^tmy tmo area of a driie, i»ta the ilfferenee ef tketr 
sines, IK the taageiUef half tk* SUM <fth*«rt» to thtUmgtta ef kaif thm 

difference. 

Let AB, AC be two arcs of a circle ABCD ; let E be the centre, and 
AEG the diameter which passea through A ; «n. AC+sin. AB : nn. AC 
— si». AB : ; tan. i (AC+AB) : tan. } (AC— AB). 

Draw BP parallel to AG, meeting the circle again in F. Draw 6B 
and CIi perpendicular to AE, and they will be the sines of the arcs AB 
and AC ; prodiic»CL till it meet the circle again in D; join DF, FC, D£, 
EB, EC, DB. 

Now, since EL from the centre ia perpendicular to CD, it Eosecta the 
line CD in L and the arc CAD in A : 
DL is therefwe equal tb LC, or to the 
sine of the arc AC ; and BH or LK 
being the sine of AB, DK is the sum 
of the sines of the area AC and AB, 
and CK is thediffeience of thoirsines; 
DAB also ia the sum of the arcs AC 
and AB, because AD is equal to AC, 
and BC ia their diiference. Now, in 
the triangle DFC, because FK ia per- 
pendicular to DC, (3. cor. 1.), DK : 
KC : : tan. DFK : tan. CFK ; but 
tan. DFKsatan. } arc. BD, becanse 
the angle DFK (30. 3.) is the half of DEB, and therefore measured b; 
half the arc DB. For the same reason, tan. CFK=3tan. \ arc. BC ; and 
consequently, DK : KC : : tan. ^ arc. BD : tan. ^ arc. BC. But DK is 
the sum of the sines of the arcs AB and AC ; and KG is the difference at 
the sines ; also BD is the sum of the arcs AB and AC, and BC the ■'uffe- 
ronce of those arcs 
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Cor. 1. Because EL is the cosine of AG, and EH of AB, FK is the 
sum of these cosines, and KB their difference ; for FK=JFB+EL=EH 
-f EL, and KB=LH = EH-EL. Now, FK : KB : : tan. FDK : tan. 
BDK ; and tan. DFK=:cotan. FDK, because DFK is the complement 
of FDK ; therefore, FK : KB : : cotan. DFK : tan. BDK, that is, FK : 
KB : : cotan. J arc. DB : tan. •} arc. BC. The sum of the cosines of two 
avcs is therefore to the difference of the same cosines as the cotangent of 
half the sum of the arcs to the xtangent of half their difference. 

Cor. 2. In the right angled triangle FKD, FK : KD : ; R : tan. DFK; 
Now FK=cos. AB+cos. AC, KD= sin. AB+sin. AC, and tan. DFK= 
ian. i (AB+ AC), therefore cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AB+sin. AC : : R : 
.an.i(AB+AC). 

In the same manner, by help of the triangle FKC, it may be shewn that 
COS. AB+cos. AC : sin. AC— sin. AB : : R : tan. ^(AC— AB). 

Cor. 3. If the two arcs AB and AC be together equal to 90^, the tan- 
gent of half their sum, that is, of 45^, is equal to the radius. And the arc 
BC being the excess of DC above DB, or above 90°, the half of the arc 
BC will be equal to the excess of the half of DC above the half of DB, that 
is, to the excess of AC above 45^ ; therefore, when the sum of two arcs is 
909, the sum of the sines of those arcs is to their difference as the radius to 
the tangent of the difference between^either of them and 45^. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sum of any two sides of a triangle is to their difference^ as the tangent of 
half the sum <f the angks opposite t9those sideSf to the tangent ofhalftktir 
iifference. 

Let ABC be any plane triangle ; 
CA+AB : CA— AB : : tan. ^ (B+C) : tan* J (B—C). 
For (2.) CA : AB : : sin, B : sin. C ; 
and therefore (EL 5.) 

CA+AB : CA— AB : : sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin, C. 
But, by the last, sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C : : 
tan. I (B+C) : tan. ^ (B— C); therefore also, (11. 6.) 
CA+AB : CA— AB : : tan. J (B+C) : Un. ^ (B—C). 
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Otherwise, without the 3d. 

Let ABC he a triangle ; the sum of AB and AC any two sides, is to the 
difference of AB and AC as the tangent of half the sum of the angles ACB 
and ABC, to the tangent of half their difference. 

About the centre A with tl^e radius AB, the greater of the two sides, de- 
scribe a circle meeting BC produced in D, and AC produced in E and F 
Join DA, £B, FB ; and draw FG paraUel to CB, meeting £B in G 




Because the exterior angle EAB is equal to the two interior ABC, ACB 
(32. 1.) : and the angle EFB, at the circumference is equal to half the an- 
gle EAB at the centre (20. 3.) ; therefore EFB is half the sum of the an- 
gles opposite to the sides AB and AC. 

Again, the exterior angle ACB is equal to the two interior CAD, ADC. 
and thefefore CAD is the difference of the angles ACB, ADC, that is, of 
ACB, ABC, for ABC is equal to ADC. Wherefore also DBF, which is 
the half of CAD, or BFG, which is equal to DBF, is half the difference of 
the angles opposite to the sides AB, AC. 

Now because the angle FB£, in a semicircle is a right angle, BE is the 
tangent of tha angle EFB, and BG the tangent of the angle BFG to the 
radius FB ; and BE is therefore to BG as the tangent of half the sum of 
the angles ACB, ABC to the tangent of half their difference. Also CE is 
the sum of the sides of the triangle ABC, and CF their difference ; and be- 
cause BC is parallel to FG, CE : CF : : BE ; BG, (2. 6.) that is, the sum 
of the two sides of the triangle ABC is to their difference as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite tc tho&e sides to the tangent of half 
their difference. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If a perpendicular he draumfrom any angle of a triangle to the opposite side^ 
or base ; the sum of the segments of the base is to' the sum oftne other two 
sides of the triangle as the difference of those sides to the difference of the 
segments of the base. 

For (K. 6.), the rectangle under the sum and difference of the segments 
of the base is equal to the rectangle under the sum and difference of the 
sides, and therefore Q6. 6.) the sum of the segments of the base is to the 
sum of the sides as tne difference of the^ides to the difference of the seg- 
ments of the base. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 




In any triangle^ twice the rectangle contained by any two sides ts to the dif' 
ference between the sum of the squares of those siaes^ and the square of tk§ 
basCf as the radius to the cosine of the angle included by the two sides. 

Let ABC be any triangle, 2AB.BC is 
to the difference between AB'+BC and 
AC^ as radius to cos. B. 

From A draw AD perpendicular to BC, 
and (12. and 13. 2.) the difference be- 
tweenf the sum of the squares of AB and 
BC, and the square on AC is equal to 
2BC BD 

But BC.BA : BC.BD : : BA : BD : : 
R : cos. B, therefore also 2BC.BA : 2BC. 
BD : : R : cos. B. Now 2BC.BD is the difference between AB'+BC* 
and AC^, therefore twice the rectangle 

AB.BC is to the difference between A 

AB2+BC*, and AC* as radius to the 
cosine of B. 

I 

CoR. If the radius =1, BD=BA 
Xcos. B, (1.), and 2BC.BAxcos. B 
ss2BC.BD, and therefore when B is 
acute, 2BC.BAXC0S. B = BC^+BA* 
-AC*, and adding AC* to both ; AC* 
+ 2 cos. B X BC.BA = BC* + BA* ; 
and taking 2 cos. B X BC.BA from both, AC«=:BC»-2 cos. B X BC.BA 
+BA2. Wherefore AC= V(BC*-2 cos. B x BC.BA+BA*). 

If B is an o btuse angle, it is s hewn in the same way that ACaa 

^(BC*+2 cos. BxBCBA+BA*). 
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PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Four times the rectangle contained by any two sides of a triangle, is to tte 
rectangle contained by two straight lines, of which one is the base or thr^ 
side of the triangle increased by the difference of the two sides^ and the 
other the base diminished by the difference of the same sides, as the square 
of the radius to the square of the sine of half the angle included between the 
two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle of wbich BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
the two sides ; 4AB.AC : (BC+(AB-AC)) x (BC-(AB-AC)) : : R? 
! (sin. 4 BAC)«. 

Produce the side AC to D, so that ADsAB ; join BD, and draw AE, 




CF at right angles to it ; from the centre C with the radius CD describe 
the semicirde GDH, cutting BD in K, BC in G, and meeting BC pro- 
duced in H. 

It is plain that CD is the difference of the sides, and therefore that BH is 
the base increased, and B6 the base diminished by the difference of the 
sides ; it is also evident, because the triangle BAD is isosceles, that DE is 
the half of BD, and DF is the half of DK, wherefore DE— DF=the half 
of BD— DK (6. 5.), that is, EF=J BK. And because AE is drawn pa- 
rallel to CF, a side of the triangle CFD, AC : AD : : EF : ED, (2. 6); 
and rectangles of the same altitude being as their bases ACAD : AD^ : : 
EP.ED : ED3 (1. 6.), and therefore 4AC.AD : AD« : : 4EF.ED : ED^, or 
alternately, 4AC.AD : 4EF.ED : : AD^ : ED*. 

But since 4EF=2BK, 4EF.ED=2BK.ED=2ED/BK=DB.BK=: 
HB.BG ; therefore 4AC.AD : DB.BK : : AD^ : ED*. Now AD : ED : : 
R : sin. EAC=sin. I BAG (1. Trig,) and AD* : ED* : : R* : (sm. J B AC)* : 
therefore, (11. 5.) 4AC.AD : HB.BG : : R* : (sin. J BAG)*, or since AB 
=.AD, 4AC.AB : HB.BG : : R* : (sin. ^ BAG)*. Now 4AC.AB is four 
times the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle ; HB.BG is that 
cimtained by BC-t-(AB— AC) and BC— (AB— AC). 

CoR. Hence 2 ^ACJID : ^HB.BG • • R : sin J BAG. 
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PROP. VIIl. THEOR. 

Four times the rectangle contained by any two sides of a iriangbj iMtothe 
rectangle contained by ti»o straight lines, of which one is the sam.of those 
sides increased by the base of the triangle, and the other the stun of the same 
sides diminished by the base, <ts the square of the radius to ike square of 
the cosine of half the ai^le included between the two sides of the triangle* 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which BC is the base, and: AB the greater of 
the other two sides, 4AB.AC : (AB+ AC+BC) (AB+A€-*BC) : : R' : 
(c<».JRAC)«. 

From the centre C, with the radius CB, describe the circle BLM« meet- 
ing AC, produced, in L and M. Produce AL to N, so that ANsAB ; let 
ADssAB ; draw^ AE perpendicular to BD ; join BN, and let it meet the 
circle again in P ; let CO be perpendicular to BN ; and let it meet AE in R. 

It is evident that MN=AB+- AC+BC; and that LN=AB+AC— 
BC. Now, because BD is bisected in E, and DN in A, BN is parallel to 
AE, and is therefore perpendicular to BD, and the triangles DAE, DNB 
are equian^ar ; wherefore, since DN=2AD.BN3:2A£, and BP=s2BQ 
=r2RE ; dso PN=2AR. 

But because the triangles ARC and AED are equiangular, AC : AD : : 
AR : AE, and because rectangles of the same altitude are as their base* 




(!• 6.), ACAD : AD« : : AR.AE : AESand alternately ACAD ; AR.AE 
: : AD2 : AE^, and 4ACAD : 4 AR.AE : : AD^ : AE^. But 4AR.AE= 
2ARx2AE=NP.NB=:MN.NL ; therefore 4AC.AD : MN.NL : : AD« : 
AE2. But AD : AE : : R : cos. DAE (1) ::«kcos. l (BAC): Wherefore 
4AC.AD : MN.NL : : R2 : (cos. ^ BAC)* 
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Now 4AC.AD is four times the rectangle under the sides AC and A6, 
(for AD=:AB), and MN.NL is the rectangle under the sum of the sides 
increased by the base, and the sum of the sides diminished bj the base. 

Cor. 1. Hence 2 ^ACAB : ^MN.NL : : R : cos. I BAC. 

CoR. 2. Since by Prop. 7. 4AC.AB : (BC+(AB-.AC)) (BC— (AB 
—BC))': : R* : (sin. 4 BAC)*; and as has been now proved 4AC.AB : 
(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : : R* : (cos. I BAC)*; therefore, ex 
»quo, (AB + AC 4- BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC + (AB-AC)) (BC- 
(AB— AC)) : : (cos. } BAC)* : (sin. J BAC)*. But the cosine of any arc 
is to the sine, as the radius to the tangent of the same arc ; therefore, (AB 
+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC+(AB-AC)) BC-(AB-AC)) ; : 
R * : (tan, j BAC)* ; and 

V(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC ; 

y(BC+AB-AC) (BC-(AB^AC)) : : R : tan. J BAC. 



LEMMA IL 



Tf there he two unequal magnitudes^ haK their difference added to hdlfthe» 
^ sum is egwd to the greater ; and half their difference taken from hJf their 
'■ sum is equal to the less. 

Let AB and BC be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the great- 
lir ; suppose AC bisected in D, and AE 

equal to BC. It is manifest that AC is a E D B C 

the sum, and EB the difference of the 

magnitudes. And because AC is bisected in D, AD is equal to DC : but 
AE is also equal to BC, therefore DE is equal to DB, and DE or DB is 
half the difference of the magnitudes. But AB is equal to BD and DA, 
that is, to half the difference added to half the sum ; and BC is equal to 
the excess of DC, half the sum above DB, half the difference. 

Cor. Hence, if the sum and the difference of two magnitudes be given, 
the magnitudes themselves may be found ; for to half the sum add hsdf the 
difference, and it will give the greater : from half the sum subtract half 
the difference, and it will give the less. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical sum and difference of the 
two quantities a and &, of which a is the greater ; let their sum be denoted 
by Sf and their difference by d : then, 

a+b=:s I 

a--h^d S 

.'.by addition, 20=^+ ^iti 
and a^-+-. 

By subtraction, 2h=zs^d ; 

and .'. ftsr—-— -.. 
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SECTION n. 



OF THE RULES OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 

CALCULATION. 

The General Problem which Trigonometry proposes to resolve is : 
In any plane triangle^ of the three sides and the three angles^ any three being 
giveny and one of these three being a side, to find any of the other three. 

The things here said to be given are understood to be expressed by their 
numerical values : the angles, in degrees, minutes, &c. ; and the sides in 
feet, or any other known measure. 

The reason of the restriction in this problem to those cases in which at 
least one side is given, is evident from this, that by the angles alone being 
given, the magnitudes of the sides are not determined. Innumerable tri- 
angles, equiangular to one another, may exist, without the sides of any 
one of them being equal to those of any other ; though the ratios of their 
sides to one another will be the same in them all (4. 6.). If therefore, only 
the three angles are given, nothing can be determined of the triangle but 
the ratios of the sides, which may be found by trigonometry, as being the 
same with the ratios of the sines of the opposite angles. 

For the conveniency of calculation, it is usual to divide the general pro- 
blem into two ; according as the triangle has, or has not, one of /the angles 
a right angle. * 

PROBLEM I. 

Jn a right angled tnangle^ of the three sides f and three angles^ any ttoo being 
given^ besides the right angle^ and one of those two being a side^ it is^ required 
to find the other three. 

It is evident, that when one of the acute angles pf aright angled triangle 
is given, the other is given, being the complement of the former to a right 
angle ; it is also evident that the sine of any of the acute angles is the 
cosine of the other. 

This problem admits of several cases, and the solutions, or rules for cal- 
culation, which all depend on the first Proposition, may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a table ; where the first column contains the things 
given ; the second, the things required ; and the third, the rules or propo» 
sitions by which they are found. 
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GIVEN. 



CB and B, the 
hypotenuse and 
angle. 



AC and C, a 
side and one of 
the acute angles. 



CB and BA, 
the hypotenuae 
and a aide. 



AC and AB 
|the two sides. 



SOQGHT. 



AC. 
AB. 



BC. 
AB. 



C 
AC. 



C. 

CB. 



•OLUnON. 



R : sin B : : CB : AC. 
R : cos B : : CB : AB. 



Co8 C : R : ; AC : BC 
R : tan C : : AC : AB 



CB : BA : : R : sin C 
R : cos C : : CB : AC 



AC : AB : : R : tan C. 
Cos C : R : : AC : CB. 



1 
2 



3 
4 



5 
6 



7 
8 




Remarks an the Solutions in the table. 

In the second case, when AC and C are given to find the hypoUmme 
BC, a solution may also be obtained by help of thQ secant, for CA : CB : : 
R : sec. C. ; if, therefoire, this proportion be made R : s^c. C : : AC : CB^ 
CB will be found. 

In the third case, when the hypotenuse BC and the side AB are giren 
to find AC, this may be done either as directed in the Tab le, or by the 

47th of the first J for since AC» =;; 9C« — HAS AC = ^BC^ - BA». 
This value of AC will be easy to calculate by logaritjtvi)^^ i? the quantity 
BC^— BA' be separated into two multipliers, which may he done ; because 
(C on 5. 2.), BC»-BA» =:(BC + BA) . (BC-^BA). Tlwefare AC « 
V(BC4-BA) (BC-BA). 

When AC and AB are given, BC may be fouajl from the 47tb, as in the 

preceding instance, for BCsr^BA^+AC. But BA^+AC cannot be 
separated into two multipliers ; and therefore, when BA and AC are large 
numbers, this rule is inconvenient for computation by logarithms. It is 
best in such cases to seek first for the tangent of C, by the analogy in the 
Table, AC : AB : : R : tan. C ; but if C itself is notrequired,itis sufficient, 
having found tan. C by this proportion, to take from the Trigonometric 
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Tables the cosine that corresponds to tan. C, and then to compute CB from 
the proportion cos. : R : : AC : CB, 

PROBLEM n. 

In an oblique angled triangle, of the three sides and three angles, any three 
being given, and one of these three being a side, it is required to find ike 
other three. 

This problem has four cases, in each of which the solution depends oa 
some of the foregoing propositions. 

CASE L 

Two angles 'A and B, and one side AB, of a trianglQ ABC, being giren^ 
to find the other sides. 

SOLUTION. 

Because the angles A and B are given, C ia also given, being the wx^ 
plement of A+B ; and, (2.) 

Sin. C ; sin. A : : AB : BC ; also, 
Sin. C : sin. B : : AB : AC. 




CASE IL 

Two sides AB and« AC, and the angle B opposite to one of them, being 
given, to find the other angles A and C, and also the other side BC. 

SOLUTICm. 

The angle C is found from this proportion, AC : AB : : sin. B : sin. C. 
Also, A=180O— B— C ; and then, sin. B : sin. A ; : AC : CB, by Case 1. 

In this case, the angle C may have two values ; for its sine being found 
by the proportion above, the angle belonging to that sine may either be that 
which is found in the tables, or it may be the supplement of it (Cor. def. 4.). 
This ambiguity, however, does not arise from any defect in the soliition, 
but from a circumstance essential to the problem, viz. that whenever AC 
is less than AB, there are two triangles which have the sides AB, AC, and 
the angle at B of the same magnitude in each, but which are nevertheless 
imequal, the angle opposite to A B in the one, being the supplement of tnat 
which is opposite to it in the other. The truth of this appears by describ- 
ing from the centre A with the radius AC, an are intersecting BO in € 
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and C ; tlieu, if AC and AC be drawn, it is evident that the trianglet 
ABC, ABC have the side AB and the angle at B common, and the aides 
AC and AC equal, but have not the remaining side of the one equal to the 
remaining side of the other, that is, BC to BC, nor their other angles equal, 
nz. BCA to BCA, nor BAC to 6AC. But in these triangles the angles 
ACB, ACB are the supplements of one another. For the triangle CAC 
is isosceles, and the angle ACC= ACC, and therefore, ACB, which is 
the supplement of ACC, is also the supplement of ACC or ACB ; and 
these two angles, ACB, ACB are the angles found by the computation 
above. 

From these two angles, the two angles BAC, BAC will be found : the 
angle BAC is the supplement of the two angles ACB, ABC (32. 1.), and 
therefore its sine is the same with the sine of the sum of ABC and ACB 
But BAC is the difference of th^ angles ACB, ABC : for it is the diffe* 
rence of the angles ACC and ABC, because ACC, that is, ACC is equal 
to the sum of the angles ABC, BAC (32. 1.). Therefore, to find BC, 
having found C, make sin. C : sin. (C+B) : : AB : BC ; and again, sin. 
C: sin. (C-B):: AB: BC. 

Thus, when AB is greater than AC, and C consequently greater than 
B, there are two triangles which satisfy the conditions of tibe question. 
But when AC is greater than AB, the intersections C and C fall on oppo- 
site sides of B, so that the two triangles have not the same angle at B com- 
mon to them, and the solution ceases to be ambiguous, the angle required 
being necessarily less than B, and therefore an acute angle. 

CASE III. 

Two sides AB and AC, and the angle A, between them, being given to 
find the other angles B and C, and also the side BC. 

SOLUTION. 

m 

First, make AB+AC : AB— AC : : tan. if (C+B) : tan. } (C— B). 
Then, since ^ (C-fB) and I (C— B) are both given, B and C may be found. 
For B=i (C+B)+ J (C-B), and C=J (C+B)-.J (C-B). (Lem. 2.) 

To find BC. V 

Having found B, make sin. B : sin. A : : AC : BC. . 

But BC ma y also be found without seeking for the angle B and C ; far 

BC« VAB2— 2 cos. Ax AB.AC-t-AC«, Prop 6. 
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This method of findiog BC is extremely useful in many geometrical in* 
vestigations, but it is not very well adapted for computation by logarithms* 
because the quantity under the radical sign cannot be separated into sim- 
ple multipliers. Therefore, when AB and AC are expressed by large 
numbers, the other solution, by finding the angles, and then computing BC, 
is preferable. 

CASE IV. 
The three sides AB, BC, AC, being given, to find the angles A, B, C. 

SOLtTTION I. 

Take F such that BC : BA+ AC : : BA— AC : F, then F is either the 
sum or the difierence of BD, DC, the segments of the base (5.). If F be 
greater than BC, F is the sum, and BC the difierence of BD, DC ; but, if 
F be less than BC, BC is the sum, and F the difiference of BD and DC. 
In either case, the sum of BD ai^d DC, and their difierence ()eing given, 
BD and DC are found. (Lem. 2.) 

Then,(l.) CA : CD : : R : cos. C ; and BA : BD : : R : cos. B ; where- 
fore C and B are given, and consequently A. 





Mounnoun* 



Let D be the difierenc e of the sides AB, AC. Thm (Cor. 7.) 2 VAB.AC 
V{BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : sm. J BAC. 



SOLUTION III. 



Let She the sum of t he sides BA and AC. Then (I. Cor. 8.) 2 VAB.AC 
: v^(S+BC) (S-BC) : : R : COS. } BAC. * 



SOLUTION IV. 

S and D retainingthe s ignifications above, (2.Cor.8.) ^(l&+Bd)(S— BC) 
; V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : tan. J BAC. 

It may be observed of these four solutions, that the first has the advan- 
tage of being easily remembered, but that the others are rather more expe- 
ditious in calculation. The second solution is preferable to the third, when 
the angle nought is less than a right angle ; on the other hand, the third 
is preferable to the second, when the angle sought is greater than a righl 

30 
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angle ; and in extreme cases, that is, when the angle tonght is very acute 
or very obtuse, this distinction is very material to be considered. The 
reason is, that the sines of angles, which are nearly =z 90^, or the cosines 
of angles, which are nearly =3 0, yary very little for a considerable varia- 
tion in the corresponding angles, as may be seen fitmi looking into the ta- 
bles of sines and cosines^ The consequence of this is, that when the sine 
or cosine of such an angle is given (that iSi a sine or cosine nearly equal to 
the radius,) the angle itself cannot be very accurately found. If, for in- 
stance, the natural 9ine .9998500 is gtven,' i^ ^nU be immediately per- 
ceived from the tables, that the arc corresponding is between 89^, and 89^ 
r ; but it cannot be found true to seqonds, because the sines of 89^ and of 
89^ r, differ only by 50 (in the two last places,) whereas the arcs them- 
selves differ by 60 seconds. Two arcs,, therefore, that differ by 1", or even 
by more than 1", have the same sine in the tables, If tbey fall in the last 
degree of the quadrant. 

The fourth solution, which finds the angle from its tangent, is not liable 
to this objection ; nevertheless, when an arc approaches very near to 9Q^, 
the variations of the tangents become excessive, anjj ^^ too irregular to 
allow the proportional parts to be found with exactness, so that when the 
angle sought is extremely obtuse, and its half of consequence very near tb 
90, the thurd solution is the best. 

It may always be known, whether the angle sought is greater or less 
than a right angle by the square of the side opposite to it being greater Oi 
less thap the squares of the other two sides. 



SECTION m. 

OONSTRUCTlbN OF TRIGOI^OMETRICAL TABLES. 

In all the calculations performed by the preceding rules, tables of sines 
and tangents are necessarily employed, the construction of which remains 
to be explained. 

The tables usually contain the sines, iic. to every minute of the quad- 
rant from 1' to 90^, and the first thing required to be done, is to compote 
the sine of 1', or of the least arc in the tables. 

1. If ADB be n, circle, of which the centre is CS, DB, any arc of that cir- 
cle, and the arc I)B£ double of DB ; and if the chords DE, DB be drawn, 
also the perpendiculars to them from .C, viz. OF, CG, it has been demon- 
strated (8. 1. Sup.), that CQ is a mean proportional between AH, half the 
radius, and AF, the line made up of the r^us and the perpendicular GF. 
Now CF is the cosine of the arc BD, and CG the cosine of the half of BP; 
whence the cosine of the half of any fl^rc BD, of a circle of which the nr 
dius = 1, is a mean proportional between ^ and 1 -f-cos. BD. Or, for the 
greater generality, supposing A a any arc, cos. } A is a mean proportional 
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between ^ aod 1+cos. A, and therdfore (oos. |- A)'s^ (1+cos. A) or ooi* 
J A = Vi(l+cos. A). 

2. From this theorem, (which is the same that is demonstrated (8. 1. 
Sup.), only that it is here expressed trigonometricallj,) it is evident, that if 
the cosine of any arc be given, the cosine of half that arc may be fomid. 
Let £D, therefore, be equal to 60^, so that the chord BDssradius, then the 
cosine or perpendicular CF was shewn (9. 1, Sup.) to he =1, and there« 

tote cos. ^ BD, or cos. 30°=: V^l+i)^ Vl***^* ^^ *^® **™® '^*^' 



ner, cos. Ifi^as -/J(l+cos.30oj, and cos. 7^,30' j:»Vi(l+co8-l^°)»&o* 
In this way the cosine of 3°, 45 , of 1°, 52', 30", and so on, will be com- 
puted, till after twelve bisections of the arc of 60^, the cosine of 52". 44'". 
93"". 45^. is found. But from the cosine of an arc its sine may he 
found, fqr if from the square of the radius, that is, from 1, the square of 
the cosine be taken away, the remainder is the square of the sine, and tta 
square root is the »ine itself. Thus the sine ctf 52". 44'". 03"". 45\ is 
found. 



3. But it is manifest, that the sines of very small ares are to one anotlier 
nearly as the arcs themselves. For it has been shewn that the number of 
the sides of an equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle may be so great, 
that the perimeter of the polygon and the circumference of the circle may 
differ by a line less than any given line, or, which is the same, may be 
nearly to one another in the ratio of equality. Therefore their like parts 
will also be nearly in the ratio of equality, so that the side of the polygon 
will be to the are which it subtends nearly in the ratio of equality ; and 
therefore, half the side of the polygon, to half the arc subtended by it, that 
is to say, the sine of any very smafi arc will be to the arc itself, nearly in 
the rati6 of equality. Therefore, if two arcs are both very small, the first 
will be to the second as the sine of the first to the sine of the second; 
Hence, from the sine of 52*'. 54'". 03"". 45^ bemg found, the sine of V 
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becomes known , for, as 52''. 44'". 03"". 45^. to 1, so is the sine of the 
former arc to the sine 'of the latter. Thus the sine of 1' is found = 
0.0002908882. 

4. The sine 1' being thus found, the sines of 2', of 3', or of any number 
of minutes, may be found by the following proposition. 

THEOREM. 

Let AB, AC, AD be three such arcs, that BO the difference of the first 
and second is equal to CD the difference of the second and third ; the ra- 
dius is to the cosine of the common diiSerence BC as the sine of AC, the 
middle arc, to half the sum of the sines of AB and AD, the extreme arcs. 

Draw CE to the centre : let BF, CG, and DH perpendicular to AE, be 
the sines of the arcs AB, AC, AD. Join BD, and let it meet CE in I ; 
draw IK perpendicular to AE, also BL and 
IM perpendicular to DH. Then, because 
the arc BD is bisected in C, EC is at right 
angles to BD, and bisects it in I ; also BI is 
the sine, and EI the cosine of BC or CD. 
And, since BD is bisected in I, and IM is 

rlel to BL (2. 6.), LD is also bisected in 
Now BF is equal to HL, therefore BF 
+DH=DH+HL = DL+2LH = 2LM+ 
2LH=2MH or 2KI ; and therefore IK is 

half the sum of BF and DH. But because ^ ts.-^^ tr 

the triangles CGE, IKE are equiangular, -^ -^ ^a. J9[ 
CE : £1 : : CG : IK, and it has been shewn that EI=cos. BC, and IKas 
I (BF+DH) ; therefore R : cos. BC : : sin. AC : ^ (sm. AB+sin. AD). 

CoR. Hence, if the point B coincide with A, 
R : COS. BC : : sin. BC : ^ sin. BD, that is, the radius is to the cosine ot 
any arc as the sine of the arc is to half the sine of twice thtf arc ; or if any 
arcxs A, I sin. 2A=ssin. A x cos. A, or sin. 2A=s2 sin. A x cos. A. 

Therefore also, sin. 2'sb2' nia. V X cos. 1' : so that from the sine aij 
cosine of one minute the sine of 2' is found. 

Again, 1', 2', 3', being three such arcs that the difference between the 
first and second is the same as between the second and third, R : cos. 1' : : 
sin. 2 : 1 (sin. I'+sin. 3'), or sin. I'-fsin. 3's:2 cos. I'-f-sin. 2', and taking 
siiL 1' from both, sin. 3'=s2 cos. I'xsin. 2'— sin. 1. 

In like manner, sin. 4' ==2' cos. I'X'sin* 3'— sin. 2, 

sin. 5'ss2' COS. I'xsin. 4'— sin. 3, 
sin. 6'=2' COS. I'xsin. 5'— sin. 4, Ae, 

Thus a table containing the sines for every minute of the quadrant may 
be computed ; aad as the multiplier, cos. 1' remains always the same, the 
calculation is easy. 

For computing the sines of arcs that differ by more than 1', the method 
is the same. Let A, A+B, A-f^B be three such arcs, then, by this tlie- 
orem, R : cos.B : : sin. (A+B) : j^ (sin. A+sin* (A+2B)) ; and therefore 
naking the radius !« 
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tm. A+sin. (A+2B)=:2 cos. Bxsin. (A+B), 

or sin. (A+2B)as2 cos. Bxsin. (A+B)— sin. A. 

By means of these theorems, a table of the sines, and conseqnentlf also 

«f the cosines, of arcs of any number of degrees and minutes, from to 90, 

sm A 
nay be constructed. Then, because tan. A=: — ^, the table of tangents 

cos* A 

IS computed by dividing the sine of any arc by the cosine of the same arc* 
When the tangents have been found in this manner as far as 45^, the tan* 
gents for the other half of the quadrant may be found more easily by an- 
other rule. For the tangent of an arc above 45^ being the co-tangent of 
an arc as much under 45^ ; and the radius being a mean proportional be- 
tween the tangent and co-tangent of any arc (1. Cor. def. 9), it follows, if 
the difference between any arc and 45^ be cdled D, that tan. (45^— D) : 

1 : : 1 : tan. (450+D), so that tan. {450+D)^—jl-—. 

Lastly, the secants >are calculated from (Cor. 2. def. 9.) where it is 
shewn that the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and the 

secant of any arc, so that if Abe any arc, sec. A=s r-. 

^ * ^ * COS. A 

The versed sines are found by subtracting the cosines from the radius. 

5. The preceding Theorem«is one of four, which, when arithmeticaUy 
expressed, are frequently used in the application of trigonometry to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Imo, If in the last Theorem, the arc ACssA, the arc BC=B, and the 
radius EC=I, then ADsA+B, and AB=sA— B ; and by what has jusC 
been demonstrated, 

1 : cos. B : : sin. A : ^ sin. (A-f-B)+^ sin. (A— B), 

• and therefore, 

sin. Axcos. Bs^sin. (A4-B)-f-l (A— B). 
■ 2Jo, Because BF, IK, DH are parallel, the straight lines BD and FH 
are cut proportionally, and therefore FH, the difference of the straight lines 
FE and HE, is bisected in K ; and therefore, as was shewn in the last 
Theorem, K£ is half the sum of FE and HE, that is, of the cosines of the 
arcs AB and AD. But because of the similar triangles EGO, EKI, EC 
: EI : : GE : EK ; now, GE is the cosine of AC, therefore, 
R : cos. BC : : cos. AC : ^ cos. AD+|- cos. AB, 
or 1 : cos* B : : cos. A : |- cos. (A-fB)+^ cos. (A— B) ; 

and therefore, 
COS. Ax (As. B=^ cos. (A+B)-fl cos. (A— B) ; 
Stio, Again, the triangles IDM, CEG are equiangular, for the angles 
KIM, EID are equal, being each of them right angles, and therefore, tak- 
ing away the angle EIM, the angle DIM is equal to the angle EIK, that 
is, to the angle ECG ; and the angles DMI, CGE are also equal, being 
both right angles, and therefore the triangles IDM, CGE have the sides 
about their equal angles proportionals, and consequently, EC : CG : : DI 
: IM ; now, IM is half the difference of the cosines FE and EH,therefare> 
R : sin. AC : : sin. BC : ^ cos. AB:~1 cos. AD, 
or 1 : sin. A : : sin. B : ^ cos. (A— B)— '^ cos. (A^B) * 
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sin. Axsin. Bxcc^ cn8.^A^B)'-^€oe. (A+B)* 
ite, Lastly, in thft same trisngies ECG, DIM, £C : EG : s ID : DM: 
iiDWy DM is half the dijSereAce of the sines DH and BE, therefore, 
R : COS. AC : : sin. BC : ^ sin. AD— 4 sin. AB, 
or 1 : COS. A : : sin. B : J sin. (A+B)— ^ sin. (A+B) ; 

and therefore, 
' COS. Ax sin. B=s^ sin. (A+B)— ^ sin. (A-«>B). 

6. If therefore A and B he any two arcs whatsoever, the radius being 
sapposed 1 ; 

I. sin. Ax cos Bsstisin. (A+BJ+lsin. (A— B). 
11. cos. Ax COS. B=^Xcos.(A— B)+tcos.?A+B) 

III. sin. Axsin. B=:s|cos.(A- B)— Icos.(A+B). 

IV. cos. Axsin. fi2=|sin. (A+B)**i8in. (A- B\- 
From these four Theorems are also deducfid other four. 

For adding the first and fourth together, 
tin. Ax cos. B+cos. AXsin* Bsssin. (A-f-B). 

Also, by taking the fourth from the first, 
sin. Ax cos. B — cos. Axsin. B=sin. (A — B). 
Again, adding the second and third, 
COS. Ax cos. B+sin. Axsin. B=:cos. (A — B) ; 
And, lastly, subtracting the third from the second, 
COS. Axcos^ B— sio. Axsin. Bsssoos^ (A^-B). 

7. Again, since by the first of the above theorems, 

sin. Ax cos.B=isift. (A+B)+J sin.(A— B),if A+B=:S, and A— BaD, 

1. /T ox A S+D ,-, S-D • - . S+D 

then (Lem. 2.) A.= — - — , and B= — - — ; wherefore sm. —;; — X cos. 

S— D il 

— - — =J sin. S+J D. But as S and D maybe any arcs whatever, to 

preserve the former n<rtation, they may be called A and B, which also te« 
press any arcs whatever : thus, 

A+B A— B 1 . . , 1 . <n 

sm. — - — X COS. — - — =cj sin. A+ j sm. B, or ' 

. . A+B A— B . , . . „ 

2 sm. — - — xcos. — -^-tsrsm. A+sm. B. 

In the same manner, from Theoh 2 is derived, 

^+B A— B 

2 COS. — - — X COS. — — sscos. B+cos. A. From the 3d, 

2 sin. X sin. — - — ascos. B— cos. A ; and from the 4th, 

« <0 

A+B . A—B . ^ . „ 
2 COS. — -— X sm. sassm. A— sm. B. 

In all these Theorems, the arc B is supposed less than A. 

8. Theorems of tne same Kind with respect to the tangents of arcs may 
be deduced from the preceding. Because the tangent of any arc is equal 
to the sine of the arc £vided by its cosine, . ^ ■ 
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tan. (A •f-B)=: — ' \ , . J^ . But it has just been shewn, that 
^ ^ COS. (A+B) 

sin. (A+B)=sin. Ax cos. B+cos. Ax sin. B, and that 

COS. (A+B)=cos. Axcos. B— sin. Axsin. B; therefore, tan. (A+B) =b 

sin. Ax cos. B+cos. Axsin. B , ,. .t , , , , , 

1 =T : — ; : — TT, and dividinsfboth the numerator and deno- 

cos. Axcos. B— sm. Axsm. B ° 

/.!•/. ' 1 ' A -r^ / 4 . T^v — tan. x\+tan. B 

mmator of this fracUon by cos. A x cos. B, tan. (A+B)=- r ^r. 

^ » \ n^ / ^ ^a^jj A X tan. B 

« <.. J . . tii.kv %an. A win. o 

In hke manner, tiui. (A-*-B)3=r-: : ^7\« 

' ^ ' 1+tan. Axtan. B 

9. If the Theorem demonstrated in Prop. 3, be expressed in the same 
manner with those above, it gives 

sin. A+sin. B __ tan. ^ (A+B) 

sin. A — sin. B "" tan. ^ (A— B)' 
Also by Cor. 1, to the 3d, 

COS. A+cos. B _^ cot. ^ (A+B) 

cos. A— COS. B tan. ^ (A— B)* 

And by Cor. 2, to the same proposition, 

sin. A+sin. B tan. I (A+B) . ** . • * • 

r-i ^D = — "^Ti -i or smce R is here supposed as 1, 

cos. A+cos. B R ' trr f 

sin. A+sin. B ^ , , , , „. 
co8.A+co,.B = *'^°-^(^+°)- 

10. In all the preceding Theorems, R, the radius, is supposed =1, be- 
cause in this way the propositions are most concisely expressed, and are 
also most readily applied to trigonometrical circulation. But if it be re- 
quired to enunciate any of them geometrically, the multiplier R, which 
has disappeared, by being made = 1, must be restored, and it will always 
be evident from inspection in what terms this multiplier is wanting. Thus, 
Theor. 1 , 2 sin. A X cos. B=:sin. (A+B)+sin. (A— B), is a true proposition, 
taken arithmetically ; but taken geometrically, is absurd, unless we sup- 
ply the radius as a multiplier of the terms on the right hand of the sine of 
equality. It then becomes 2 sin. A X cos. B=R(8in.(A+B)+sin. (A— B)); 
or twice the rectangle under the sine of A, and the cosine of B equal to the 
rectangle under the radius, and the sum of the sines of A+B and A-^B. 

In general, the number of linear multipliers, that is, of lines whose nume- 
rical values are multiplied together, must be the same in every term, other- 
wise we will compare unlike magnitudes with one another. 

The propositions in this section are useful in many of the higher branches 
of the Mathematics, and are the fotmdation of what is called the Arithmetit 
tf Sines, 
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PROP. I. 

If a sphere he cut hy a plane through the centre ^ the section is a circle , hamng the 
same centre with the sphere, and equal to the circle by the revolution of which 
the sphere was described- 

For all the straight lines drawn from the centre to the superficies of the 
sphere are equal to the radius of the generating semicircle, (Def. 7, 3. 
8up.). Therefore the common- section of the spherical superficies, and of 
a plane passing through its centre, is a line, lying in one plane, and hav- 
ing all its points equally distant from the centre of the sphere ; therefore it 
is the circumference of a circle (Def. 11.1.)) having for its centre the cen- 
tre of the sphere, and for its radius the radius of the sphere, that is, of the 
semicircle hy which the sphere has been described. It is equal, therefore, 
to the circle of which that semicircle was a part. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1 . Any circle, which is a section of a sphere by a plane through its centre, 
is called a great circle of the sphere 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal ; and any two of them bisect 
one another. 

They are all equal, having all the same radii, as has just been shewn ; and 
any two of them bisect one another, for as they have the same centre, 
their common section is a diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

2. The pole of a great circle of a sphere is a point in the superficies of the 
sphere, from which all strai ^ht lines drawn to the circumference of the 
circle are equal. 

3. A spherical angle is an angle on the superficies of a sphere, contained 
by the arcs of two great circles which intersect one another ; and is the 
same with the inclination of the planes of these great circles 
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4. A spherical triangle is a fignre, upon the superficies of a sphere, eotn* 
prehended by three arcs c£ three great circles, each of which is less than 
a semicircle. 

PROP. II. 

The arc^ofa^eai bircle^ "between the pole and the circumference of another 

great circle^ is a quadrant. 

Let J fiC he & great circle, and D its pole ; if £)C, an arc of a great 
circle, pass through D, and meet ABC in C, the arc DC is a quadrant. 

Let the circle, of which CD is an are, meet ABC again in A, and let 
AC be the common section of the planes 
of these great circles, which will pass 
through E, the centre of the sphere : Join 
DA, DC. Because AD=DC, (Def. 2.), 
and equal straight lines, in the same cir- 
d6,Gttt off equal arcs {28. 3.), the arc AD 
mt the arc DC ; bat ADC is a semicircle, 
theiefore the arcs AD, DC are each of 
them quadrants. 

Cor. 1. If D£ h^ drawn, the angle AED is a right atigle ; akid DE' 
being therefore at right angles to every line it meets with in the plane of 
tfie circle ABC, is at right angles to that plane (4. 2. Sup.). Therefore 
the straight line drawn from the pole of any great circle to the centre of the 
sphere is at right angles to the plane of that circle ; and, conversely, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 
of any greater circle, meets the superficies of the sphere in the pole of that 
circlOk 

Cor. 2. The circle ABC has two poles, one on each 6ide of its plane, 
which are ^e eacli^emities of a diameter of Uie sphere perpendicular to the 

Slane ABC ; and tio other points but these two can be poles of the circle 
lBC. 

PROP. ill. 

If the pole of a great circle he the same with the intersection of other two peat 
circles : the are of the first mentioned circle intercepted between the other 
two J is the measure of the spherical angle which the same two circles make 
with one another. 

Let the great circles B A, CA on the superficies 
of a sphere, of which the centre is D, intersect one 
another in A, and let BC be an arc of another great 
circle, of which the pole is A ; BC is the measure 
of the spherical angle B AC. 

Join AD, DB, DC ; since A is the pole of BC, 
AB, AC are quadrants (2.), dind the angles ADB, 
ADC are right angles : therefore (4. def. 2. Sup.), 
the angle CJ)B is the inclination of the planes of 

31 
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the circles AB, AC, and is (def. 3.) equal to the spherical angle BAC; 
but the arc BC measures the angle BDG, therefore it also measures the 
spherical angle BAG.* 

GoR. If two arcs of great circles, AB and AG, which intersect one an- 
other in A, be each of them quadrants, A will be the pole of the great cir* 
cle which passes through E and C the extremities of those arcs. For 
since the arcs AB and AG are quadrants, the angles ADB, ADG are right 
angles, and AD is therefore perpendicular to .the plane BDG, that is, to the 
plane of the great circle which passes through B and C. The point A is 
therefore (I. Gor. 2.) the pole of the great circle which passes through B 
and G. 

PROP. IV. 

* 

If the planes of two great circles of a sphere he at right angles to one another^ 
the circumference of each *of the circles passes through the poles of the 
other ; and if the circumference of one great circle pass through the poles 
of another, the planes of these circles are at right angles. 

Let AGBD, AEBF be two great circles, the planes of which are, right 
angles to one another, the poles of the circle AEBF are in the circumference 
AGBD, and the poles of the circle AGBD in the circumference AEBF. 

From G the centre of the sphere, draw GG in the plane AGBD perpen- 
dicular to AB. Then because GG in the plane AGBD, at right angles 
to the plane AEBF, is at right angles 
to the common section of the two 
planes, it is (Def. 2. 2. Sup.) also at 
right angles to the plane AEBF, and 
therefore (1. Gor. 2.) G is the pole of 
the circle AEBF ; and if GG be pro- 
duced in D, D is the other pole of the 
circle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing 
GE in the plane AEBF, perpendicu- 
lar to AB, ai\d producing it to F, it has 
shewn that E and F are the poles of 
the circle AGBD. Therefore, the 
poles of each of these circles are in 
the circumference of the other. 

Again, If G be one of the poles of the circle AEBF, the great circie 
AGBD which passes through G, is at right angles to the circle AEBF. 
For, GG being drawn from the pole to the centre of the circle AEBF, is 
at right angles (1. Gor. 2.) to the plane of that circle ; and therefore, every 
plane passing through GG (17. 2. Sup.) is at right angles to the plane 
AEBF ; now, the plane AGBD passes through GG: 

Cor. 1 . If of two great circles, the first passes through the poles of the 




* When in any reference no mention is made of a Book, or of the Plane T tigonomeuy, the 
SDherica^ Trigonometry is meant. 
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Mcond, the second also puses through the poles of the first. For, if th« 
fiiet poBBca through the poles of the second, the plaae of the first must be 
at right augles to the plane of the second, fay the second part of this propo- 
sition ; and therefore, by the first part of it, the circumference of each 
passes through the poles of the other. 

Cor. 2. All greater circles that have a common diameter have their 
poles in the citcuinference of a circle, the plane of which is perpendicular 
lo that diameter. 



PROP. V. 
In isoseelts spherieal triangles the angles at the base are equal. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having the side AB equal to the side 
kC ; the spherical angles ABC and ACB are equal. 

Let C be the centre of the sphere ; join a 

DB, DC, DA, and from A on the straight 
lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars AE, 
AF ;'and from the points E and F draw in 
the plane DBC the straight lines EG, FG 
perpendicular to DB and DC, meeting one 
another itt G : Join AG. 

Because DE is at. right angles lo each of 
the straight lines AG, EG, it is at right angles 
to the plane AEG, which passes through 
AE, EG (4. 2. Sup.)i and therefore, every 
plane that passes through DE is at right angles to the plane AEG (17. 2. 
Sup.) ; wherefore, the plane DBC is at ri^t angles to the plane AEG. 
For the same reason, the plane DBC is at right angles lo the plane AFG, 
aitd therefore AG, the common section of the planes AFG, AEG is at 
■ light angles (19. 2. Sup.) to the plane DBC, and the angles AGE, AGF 
&re consequently right angles. 

But since the arc AB is equal to the arc AC, the angle AD6 is equal 
to the angle ADC. Therefore the triangles ADE. ADF, have the angles 
!EDA, FDA, equal, as also the angles AED, AFD, which are right an- 
gles ; and tlLoy have the side AD common, therefore the other sides are 
equal, viz, AE lo AF(26. 1.), andDEto DP. Again, because the angles' 
AGE, AGF are right angles, the squares on AG and GE are equal, to the 
square of AE ; and the squares of AG and GF to the square of AF, But 
the squares of AE and AF are equal, therefore Ihe squares of AG and GE 
are equal to the squares of AG and GF, and taking away the common 
square of AG, the remaining squares of GE and GF are equal, and GE is 
therefore equal to GF. Wherefore, in the triangles AFG, AEG, the side 
GF is equal to the side GE, and AF has been proved to be equal to AE, 
and the base AG ia common ; therefore, the angle AFG is equal to the 
angle AEG (8. 1.). But the angle AFG is the angle which the plane 
ADC makes with the plane DBC (4. def. 2. Sup.), because FA and FG, 
vhicb are drawn in these planes, are at right angles to DF, the common 
■action of the planes. The angle AFG (3. def.) is therefore equal lo the 
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q^erical angle ACB ; and, foi the ume reason, the angle AEG ia eqiia] 
to the spherical angle ABC. But the angles AFG, AEG are eqaal. 
Therefore the spherical angles ACB, ABC aie also etjfuL 



Xf the angles at the lose of a spherical triangle he equal, the tnaigU is xsosedes. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle having the angles ABC, ACB equal , 
h> one another \ the sides AC and AB are ^so equal. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join DB, DC, DA, and front A on 
the straight lines DB, DC, draw the peipendicidars A£, AP \ and &am 
the points £ and F, draw in the plane DEC a 

the straight lines EG, FG perpendioolar to - — 

DB and DC, meeting one another in G ; 
join AG. I \\x N X 

Then, it may be proved, as was done m I V\\ \ \C 



the last proposition, diat AG is at right sn- 

S'estothe plane BCD, and that therefore 
e angles AGF, AGE are right angles, and 




also t^t the an^es AFG, AEG are equal 

to the angles wUchthe planes DAC, DAB _~ ^ 

make with the plane DBC. But because •" J^ 

the spherical angles ACB, ABC are equal, the anglea which the planes 
DAC, DAB make with the plane DBC are equal (3. def.), and therefore 
the angles AFG, AEG are also equal. The triangles AGE, AGF hare 
therefore two angles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and Qtaj 
have also the side AG conunOn, wherefore they are equal, utd ttue side AF 
is equal to the side AE. 

Again, because the triangles ADF, ADE are right angled at F and E, 
the squares of DF and FA aie equal to the square of DA, that is, to the 
squares of DE and DA ; now, the square of AF is equal to the square of 
AE, therefore the square oi DF is equal to the square of DE, and the side 
DF to the side DE. Therefore, in Uie triangles DAF, DAE, becsuse DF 
is equal to DE and DA coounon, and also AF equal to AE, the angle 
ADF is equal to the angle ADE ; therefore also the arcs AC and AB, 
which are the measures of the angles ADF, and ADE, are equal to one 
another ; and the triangle ABC is isosceles. 



Any tw> tides i^a spksrieal ^ioMgle an greater than tie tkiri. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, any two udea AB, BC are greatsr ti 
ine third side AC. 
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Lei I> be the centre of tke sphere ; 
join DA, DB. DC. 

The solid angle at D is contained by 
three plane angles ADB, ADC, BDC r 
any two of which, ADB, BDC are 
greater (20r2. Sup.) than the third 
ADC ; and therefore any two of the 
arcs AB, AC, BC, which measure 
these angles, as AB and BC must also 
be greater than the third AC. 



PROP. VIIL 




The three sides of a spherical triemgle are less than the ctrcumferenee of a 

great circle. 

Let ABC be a spherical tiiaBgie as before, the three sides AB, BC, AC 
are less than the circumference of a great circle. 

I^t D be the centre of the sphere : The solid angle at D is contained 
by three plane angles BDA, BDC, ADC, which together are less than 
four right angles (21. 2. Sup.) therefore the sides AB, BC, AC, which are 
the measures of these angles, are together less than four quadrants describ- 
ed with the radius AD, mat is, than the circumference of a great circle. 

/ PROP. IX. 

Jit a spherical triangle thegreaier angle is opposite to the greater sids; and 

eowoerself. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, the greater angle A if opposed to the 
greater side BC. 

Let the angle BAD be made equal A 

to the angle B, and then BD, DA will 
be equal (6.), and therefore AD, DC 
are equal to BC ; but AD, DC are 
greater than AC (7.), therefore BC is 
greater than AC, that is, tke greater 
Angle A is opposite to the greater side 
B C . The converse is demonstrated as 
Prop. 19. 1. Elem. 

PROP. X. 

According as the sum of two of the sides of a spherical triangle, is greater than 
a semicircle f equal to it, or less, each of tke interior angles at the hose is greater 
than the exterior and opposite angle at the base, equal to it, or less ; and alse 
the sum of the two interior angles at the base greater than two right angles, 
equal to two right angles, or less than txoo right angles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, of wUch the sides are AB and BC , 
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produce any xif the two sides as AB, and the base AC, till they meet again 
in D ; then, the arc ABD is a semicircle, and the spherical angles at A 
and D are equal, because each of them is the inclination of the circle ABD 
to the circle ACD. 

1. If AB, BC be equal to a g 
semicircle, that is, to AD, BC will 
be equal to BD, and therefore (5.) 
the angle D, or the angle A, will 
be equal to the angle BCD, that 
is, the interior angle at the base 
equal to the exterior and oppo- 
site. 

2. If AB, BC together be greater than a semicircle, that is; greater than 
ABD, BC will be greater than BD ; and therefore (9.), the angle D, that 
is, the angle A, is greater than the an^le BCD. 

3. In the same manner it is shewn, if AB, BC together be less than a 
semicircle, that the angle A is less than the angle BCD. 

Now, since the angles BCD, BCA are equal to two right angles, if the 
angle A be greater than BCD, A and ACB together will be greater than 
two right angles. If A be equal to BCD, A and ACB together, will be 
equal to two right angles ; and if A be less than BCD, A and ACB will 
be less than two right angles. 

• 

PROP. XL 

If the angular points of a spherical triangle be made the poles of three great 
circles, these three circles by their intersections will form a triangle, which 
is said to be supplemental to the formers and the two triangles are such, 
that the sides of the one are the supplements of the arcs which measure ths 
angles of the other. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle ; and from the points A, B, and C as 
poles, let the great circles FE, ED, DF be described, intersecting one an- 
other in F, D and E ; the sides of the triangle FED are the supplement of 
the measures of the angles A, B, C, viz. FE of the angle BAC, DE of the 
angle ABC, and DF of the angle ACB : And again, AC is the supplement 
of the^angle DFE, AB of the angle FED, and BC of the angle EDF. 

Let AB produced meet DE, EF in G, M ; 
let AC meet FD, FE in K, L ; and let BC 
meet FD, DE in N, H. 

Since A is the pole of FE, and the circle 
AC passes through A, EF will pass through 
the pole of AC (1. Cor. 4.) and since AC 
passes through C, the pole of FD, FD will 
pass through the pole of AC ; therefore the 
l)ole of AC is in the point F, in which the 
arcs DF, EF intersect each other. In the 
same manner, D is the pole of BC, and E 
;he pole of AB. 

And since F, E are the poles of AL, AM, the arcs FL and EM (2.) are 
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quadrania, and FL, EM together, that h, PE and ML together, aie equal 
to a semicircle. But since A is the pole of ML, ML is the measure of the 
angle BAG (3.), consequently FE is the supplement of the measure of the 
angle BAG. In the same manner, ED, DF are the anpptements of the 
measures of the angles ABC, BOA. 

Since likewise ON, BH are quadrants, CN and BH together, ihat is, 
NH and BG together, are equal to a semicircle; and since D is the pole of 
N H, NH is the measure of the angle FDE, therefore the measure of the 
angle FDE is the supplement of the side BC. In the same manner, it is 
' she^n that the measures of the angles DEF, £FD are the supplements 
of the sides AB, AC in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. XIL 

The three angles of a spheneal triangle are greater than two, and less than nx, 
right angles. 

The measure of the angles A, B, C, in the triangle ABC, together with 
the three sides of the eupplemootal triangle D£F, are (1 1 .) equal to three 
semicircles ; but the three sides of the triangle FDE, are (8.) leas than two 
semicircles ; therefore the measures of the angles A, B, C, are greater than 
a semicircle ; and hence the angles A, B, C are greater than two right 
angles. 

And because ihe Interior angles of any triangle, together with the exte- 
rior, ai4 equal to six right angles, the interior alone are less than six right 
angles. 

PROP. xm. 

J[fto the circumferenee of a great drele,from apoint in ike tv-rface of the sphtre, ' 

lehieh is not the pole iifthxt circle, arcs of great etreles be dratnn ; the greatest 
if these arcs is that which passes through the pole of the first-mentioned cir- 
cle, and the supplement of it is the least ; and of the other arcs, that which is 
nearer to the greatest is greater than that which is more remote. 

Let ADB be the circumference of a great cirple, of which the pole is H, 
and let C be any other point ; through C and H let the semicircle ACB be 
drawn meeting the circle ADB in A and B ; and let the arcs CD, CE, CF 
also be described. From G draw CG perptndiciilar to AB, and then, be- 
cause the circle AHCB which passes ti 
through H, the pole of the circle ADB, 
is at tight angles to ADB, CG is per- 
pendicular to the plane ADB. Join 
GD, GE, OF, CA, GD,"CE, CF, CB. 

Because AB is the diamete^ of the 
circle ADB, and G a point in it, which 
is not the centre, (for the centre is ii 
the point where the perpendicular from 
H meets AB), therefore AG, the part 
of the diameter in which the centre is 
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is the greatest (7. 3.), and GB the4east of all the straight line9 that can be 
drawn from G to the circumference ; and GD, which is nearer to A£, is 
greater than G£, which is more remote. But the triangles CGA, CGD 
are right angled at G, and therefore AC^sAG^+GC^ and DC^^D&+ 
GC2; but AG2+GCVDG2+GC2; because AG/DG; therefore AC* 
7DC^ and ACyDC. And because the chord AC is greater than the 
chord DC, the arc AC is greater than the arc DC. In the same manner, 
since GD is greater than GE, and GE than GF, it is shewn that CD is 
greater than C£, and C£ than CF, Wherefore also the aire CD is greater 
than the arc CE, and the arc GE greater than the arc CFi and CF than 
CB, that is, of all the arcs of greater circles drawn from C to the circum- 
ference of the circle ADB, AC which passes through the pole H, is the 
greatest, and CB its suppldment is the least ; and of &e others, that which 
is nearer to AC the greatest, is greater than that which is more remote. 

PROP. XIV. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ the sides containing the right angle are oj 
the same affection with the angles opposite to thetHj that is, if the sides h 
greater or less than quadrants, the opposite angles wiU be greater or less than 
right angles, and conversely > 

jLiet ABC be a spherical triangle, right angled at A, any side AB will 
be of the same affection with the opposite angle ACB. 

Produce the arcs AC, AB, till they meet^ again in D, and bisect AD in 
E. Then ACD, ABD are semicircles, and A£ an arc of 90^.^ AlsOy be- 
cause CAB is by hypothesis a right angle, the plane of the circle ABD is 
perpendicular to the plane of the 

circle ACD, so that the pole of Q. 

ACD is in ABD, (1. Cor. 4.), ^ 

and is therefore the point E. Let ^ 

EC be an arc of a great circle 
passing through E and C. 

Then because E is the pole of 
the circle ACD, EC is a (2.) 
quadrant, and the plane of the 
circle EC (4.) is at right angles 
to the plane of the circle ACD, 
that is, the spherical angle ACE 
is a right angle ; and therefore, 
when AB is less than AE, the 
angle ACB, being less than 
ACE, is less than a right angle. 
But when AB is greater than 
AE, the angle ACB is greater 
than ACE, or than a right an- 
gle. In the same way may the 
converse be demonstrated. 
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PROP. XV. 

If the t990 sides of a right ongM spherical triangU about the right angle he oj 
the same,affeeU(UL, thehypotenus^ will be less than a quadrant ; and ^they be 
of different affection^ the hypotenuse will be greater than a quadrant. 

Let ABC be a light ao^ed i^berical tnangle ; according as the two 
8id<)8 AB, AC are of the same or of difierj^tit affection, the hypotenuse BC 
«rUl be less, or greater than a quadrant. 

I'he constraction of the kst proposition remaining, bweat the semicircle 
ACD in G, then AG will be an arc pf 90°, and G wiU be the pole of the 
circle ABD. 

1. Let AB, AC be each less than 90^. Then* because C is a point on 
the surface of the sphere, which is not the pole of the circle ABD, the arc 
CGD, which passes through G the pole of ABD is greater than C£ (13.), 
and C£ greater than CB. But C£ is a quadrant, as was before shewn, 
therefore CB is less than a quadrant. Thus also it is proved of the right 
angled triangle CDB, (right angled at D), in which each of the sides CD, 
DB is greater than a quadrant, that the hypotenuse BC is less than a 
quadrant. 

2. Let AC be less, and AB greater than 90^. Then because CB falls 
between CGB and C£, it is greater (12.) than CE, thi^t is, than a quad- 

Cor. 1. Hence cOBYeiaely, if the hypotenuse of a i^t angled triangle 
be greater or less than a quadrant, the sides will be of d^erent or the same 
affection. 

Con. 2^ Since (14.) the obliqtie angles of a right angled spherical trian- 
gle have the same affection with the oj^site sides^ ^erefore, according as 
U)ie hypotenuse is grater or less than a quadrant, the oblique angles will 
be different, or of the same affection. 

Cor. 3. Becatise the sides are of the same aflfisctlon with the opposite 
angles, therefore when an angle and the side adjacent are of the same affec 
don, the hypotenuse is less than a quadrant : and ccmvenely. 

PEOP. XVL 

In any spherical triangle^ if the perpendicular upon the base from the opposite 
angle faU within the triangle^ the angles at the base are of the same affection ; 
and if the perpendicular fill without the triangle, the angles at the base are of 
different affection. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle,'and let the arc CD be drawn from C 
perpendicular ^o the base AB. 

1. Let CD fall within the triangle ; then, since ADC, BDC are right 
angled spherical triangles, the angles A, B must each be of the same affec- 
tion with CD (14.). 

u2 
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2. Let CD fall without tlie triangle ; then (14.) the angle B is of the 
same affection with CD ; and the angle CAD is of the same affection with 
CD ; therefore the angle CAD and B are of the same affection, and the 
angle CAB and B are therefore of different affections. 

CoR. Hence, if the angles A and B be of the same affection, the per- 
pendicular will fall within the base ; for if it did not, A and B would be of 
different affection. And if the angles A and B be of different affection, 
the perpendicular will fall without the triangle ; for, if it did not, the angles 
A. and B would be of the same affection, contrary to the supposition. 



PROP. XVII. 

If to the base of a spherical triangle a perpendicular he drawn from the opposite 
angle, which either falls within the triangle, or is the nearest of the two thai 
fall without; the least of the segments of the base is adjacent to the least of 
the sides of the triangle, or to the greatest, according as the sum of the sides 
is less or greater than a semicircle. 

Let ABEF be a great circle of a sphere, H its pole, and GHD any cir- 
cle passing through H, which therefore is perpendicular to the circle 
ABEF. Let A and B be two points in the circle ABEF, on opposite 
sides of the point D, and let D be nearer 
to A than to B, and let C be any point 
in the circle GHD between H and D. 
Through the points A and C, B and C, 
let the arcs AC and BC be drawn, and 
let them be produced till they meet the 
circle ABEF in the points E and F, 
then the arcs ACE, BCF are semicir- 
cles. Also ACB, ACF, CFE, ECB, 
are four spherical triangles continued 
by arcs of the same circles, and having 
the same perpendiculars CD and CG. 

I . Now because CE is nearer to the arc CHG tl-an CB is, CE is greater 
than CA, and therefore CE and CA are greater than CB and CA, where- 
fore CB and CA are less than a semicircle ; but because AD is by sup- 
Dosition less than DB, AC is also less than CB (13.), and therefore in this 
case, laz. when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, and when ihe 
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sum of the sides is less'than a semicircle, the least segment is adjacent to the 
least side. 

2. Again, in the triangle FCA the two sides FC and CA are less than 
a semicircle ; for since AC is less than CB, AC and CF are less than BC 
and CF. Also, AC is less than CF, because it is more remote from CHG 
than CF is ; therefore in this case also, viz. when the perpendicular falls 
without the triangle, and when the sum of the sides is less than a semicir- 
cle, the least segment of the base AD is adjacent to the least side. 

3. But in the triangle FCE the two sides FC and CE are greater than 
a semicircle ; for, since FC is greater than CA, FC and CE are greater 
than AC and CE. And because AC is less than CB, EC is greater than 
CF, and EC is therefore nearer to the perpendicular CHG :han CF is, 
wherefore EG is the least segment of the base, and is adjacent to the 
greater side. 

4. Itf the triangle ECB the two sides EC, CB are greater than a semi- 
circle ; for, since by supposition CB is greater than CA, EC and CB are 
greater than EC and CA. Also, EC is greater than CB, wherefore in 
this case, also, the least segment of the base EG is adjacent to the greatest 
side of the triangle. Therefore, when the sum of the sides is greater than 
a semicircle, the least segment of the base is adjacent to the greatest side, 
whether the perpendicular fall within or without the triangle : and it has 
been shewn, that when the sum of the sides is less than a semicircle, the 
least segment of the base is adjacent to the least of the sides, whether the 
perpendicular fall within or without the triangle. 

rtiop. xvni. 

m right angled spherical triafigles^ the sine jof either of the sides about the rtgftt 
angle,ii to the radius of the sphere j as the tangent of the remaining side is 
to the tangent of the angle opposite to that side* 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the right angle at A ; and let AB be 
either of the sides, the sine of the side AB will be to the radius, as the tan- 
gent of the other side AC to the tangent of the angle ABC, opposite to AC. 
Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join AD, BD, CD, and let AF be draMm 
perpendicular to BD, which therefore will be the sine of the arc AB, and 
from the point F, let there be drawn in the plane BDC the straight line 
FE at right angles to BD, meeting DC in rrj 

E, and let AE be joined. Since therefore 
the straight line DB is at right angles to 
both FA and FE, it will also be at right 
angles to the plane AEF (4. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the plane A6D, which passes 
through DF, is perpendicular to the plane 
AEF (17. 2. Sup.), and the plane AEF 
perpendicular to ABD: But the plane 
ACD or AED, is also perpendicular to jy 
the same ABD, because the spherical an- 
gle BAG is a right angle . Thei^efore AE, ^.^ 
the common section of the planes AED, ^ B 
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AEF, is at right ugles to the plane ABD (16. 3. Sup.), and EAF, EAD 
are right angles. Therefore AE is the tangent of the arc AC ; foil in the 
rectilineal triangle AEF, having a right angle at A, AF ia to the radius as 
AE to the tangent of the angle AFE (1. H- Tr.); but A F is the sine of 
the arc AB, and AE the tangent of the arc AC ; and the angle AF£ ii 
the inclination of the planes CBD, ABD (4. def. 2. Sup.}, or ia eqnaJ to the 
spherical angle ABC; Therefore ihe sine of the arc AB iatothe radius as 
the tangent of (ho ara AC to the tangent of the oppoaits angle ABC. 

Cor. Since by this propoBiUon, sin. AB : R : : tan. AC : tan. ABC ; 
and because R : coL ABO : : tan. ABC : R {1 Cor. def. 9. PI. Tr.) by 
equaUty, sin. AB : cot. ABC : : tan. AC : U. 



Til rigkt angltd tpAerical triaitgles th* tiiit of tht kvpoUmtse u to the radtus as 
tAa sine oftithtr side it to the sine of the angle opponte to that tide. 

Let the triangle ABC he right angled at A, and let AC be either of the 
sides 1 the sine of the hypotenuse BC will be to the radius u the sine of 
the arc AC is to &e aise of the angle ABC. 

Let D bo the centre of the sphere, and let CE be draTS porpendioulat 
to DB, which will therefore be the sioe of the hypotenuso BC ; and from 
the point E let there be drawn in the ^ 

plane ABD the straight line EF per- 
pendicular to DB, and lot CF he joined ; 
then CF will be at right angles to the 
plane ABO, because as was shewn of 
£A in the preceding proposition, it is 
Iheconunon section of two planes DCF, 
ECF, each perpendicular to the plane 
ABB. Wh«reforeCFD,OF£ are right 
angles, and OF is the sioe of the arc 

AC ; and in the triangle CFE having ^ 

the right angle OFE; CE is to the n^us, as CF to the une of the an|^e 
CEF (1. PI. Tr.). But, since OE, FE u« at right angles to DEB. which 
is the oommon aecljon of the planes CBD, ABD, the angle CEF is ^ual 
to the inclination of these planes (4. def. 2. Sup.), that is, to the spherical 
angje ABC. Therefore the sine of the hypotenuse CB, is to the radius, a* 
Ihe sine Qi the side AC to the siae of the opposite angle ABO 

PROP. XX. 

tn right vtgled tphericai tnangles, the eosine ef the hypoieiuue is to the radive 
at the eotangeni of either of the angles is lo the Im^eitt of the remavrittg 

Let ABC be a s^ericsl trian^, harinff a right angle at A, the eosine 
of the hypotMHise BC is to the radius ss me cotangent of the angle ABC 
to the tangent of the angle ACS 




Describe the circle DE, of wbick B is the pole, and let it meet AC in 
f and the circle BC in £ ; and since the circle BD pases through the 




pole B, of the circle Dlf , 1)F must pass through the pole of BD {4*). An 
since AC is p^endiciilar to BD, the plane of the circle AC is perpendi 
cular to the plane of the circle BAD, and therefore AC must also (4.) pass 
through the pole of BAD ; wherefore, the pole of the circle BAD is in the 
point F, where the circles AC, DE^ inttsriect The arcs FA, FD are 
therefore quadrants, and likewise the arcs BD, BE. Therefore, in tho tri- 
angle CEF, right angled at the point E, CE is the complement of BC, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle ABC ; EF is the complement of the arc ED, 
the measure of the angle ABC, and FC, the hypotenuse of the triangle 
CEF, is the comnlement of AC, and the arc AD^ which is the measure ot 
the angle CFE, is the complement of AB. 

But (18.) in the triangle CEF, sin. CE : R : : tan. £F : tan. ECF, tW 
is, in the triangle ACB, cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB. 

Cor. Because cos. BC : R : : cot ABC : tan. ACB, and (Cor. 1. def. 9. 
PI. Tr.) cot. ABC : R : : R : tan. ABC, ex aequo, cot. ACB : cos. BC : ; R 
: cot« ABC. 

PROP, XXL 

In right angled spherUai triangles^ th$ cosine of an angle is tot lie radws as the 
tangent of the side edjaeent to that angU istethe tangent of the hypotenuse 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin. FE : R : . 
tan. CE : tan. CFE (18.) : but sin. EFrscos. ABC ; tan. CE=cot. BC, and 
tan. CFE=cot. AB, therefore cos. ABC : ft : : cot. BC : cot. AB. Now 
because (Cor. 1. def. 9. PI. Tr.) cot. BC : R : : R : tan. BC, and cot. AB : 
R t : R : tan, AB, by equality inversely, cot. BC : cot. AB i tan. AB : 
BC ; therefore (11. 5.) cos* ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC. 

Cor. 1. Ftoni the demonstration it is manifest, that the tangents of any 
two arcs AB, BC are reciproeaUy proportional to t^eir cotangents. 
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Cor. 2. Because cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC, and R : cos. BC :a 
tan. BC : R, by equality, cos. ABC : cot. BC : : tan. AB : R'. That is, the 
cosine of any of die oblique angles is to the cotangent of the hypotenuse, 
as the tangent of the side adjacent to the angle is to the radius. 

« 

PROP. XXII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ro- 
dius, as the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the cosine of the other side. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. CE : sin. CFE (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin. CE=cos. BC, and 
tfin. CFE=cos. AB ; therefore cos. CA : R : : cos. BC : cos. AB. 



. PROP. XXIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra^ 
dius, as the cosine of the angle opposite to that side is to the sine of the other 
angle. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. EF : sin. ECF (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin. EF=cos. ABC, and 
sin. ECF=sin. BCA : therefore, cos. CA : R : : cos. ABC : sin. BCA. 

PROP. XXIV. 



In spherical triangles, whether right angled or ohUque angled, the sines of the 
sides are proportional to the sines of the angles opposite to them. 

First, let ABC be a right angled triangle, having a right angle at A; 
herefore (19.; tne'sine of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius, (or the sine 
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of the riglit angle at A), ^8 the sine of 
the side AC to the sine of the angle B« 
And, in like manner, the sine of BC is 
to the sine of the angle A, as the sine 
of AB to the sine of the angle C; 
wherefore (11. 5.) the sine of the side 
AC is to the sine of the angle B, as the 
sine of A B to the sine of the angle C. 

Secondly, Let ABC be an oblique angled triangle, the sine of any of the 
sides BC will be to the sine of any of the other two AC, as the sine of the 
angle A opposite to BC, is to the sine of the angle B opposite to AC. 
Through the point Cj let there be drawn an arc of a great circle CD per- 
pendicular to AB ; and in the right angled triangle BCD, sin. BC : R : : 





sin. CD : sin. B (19.) ; and in the triangle ADC, sin. AC : R : : sin. CD : 
sin. A ; wherefore, by equality inversely, sin. BC : sin. AC : : sin. A : sin. 
B. In the same manner, it maybe proved that sin. BC : sin. AB : : sin. 
A : sin. C, &c. 

PROP. XX\. 

In oblique angled spherical triangles^ a perpendicular arc being drawn jrom 
any of the angles upon the opposite side, the cosines of the angles at the base 
are proportional to the sines of the segments of the vertical angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and the arc CD perpendicular to the base BA , 
the cosine of the angle B will be to the cosine of the angle A, as the sine 
of the angle BCD to the sine of the angle ACD. 

For having drawn CD perpendicular to AB, in the right angled triangle 
BCD (23.), COS. CD : R : : cos. B : sin. DCB ; and in the right angled 
triangle ACD, cos. CD : R : : cos. A : sin. ACD ; ^therefore (11. 5.) cos. 
B : sin. DCB : : cos. A : sin. ACD, and alternately, cos. B * cos. A : : sin. 
BCD : sin. ACD. ' 



PROP. XXVI. 

The same things remaining^ the cosines of the sides BC, CA, are proporUona 
to the cqsines of BD, DA, the segments of the base. 

For in the triangle BCD (22.), cos. BC : cos. BD : : cos: DC : R, and in 
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the triangle ACD, cos. AC : cos. AD : : cos. PC : R ; dierefore (11. 5.) 
COS. BC : COS. BD : : cos. AC : cos* AD, and alternately, cos. BC : cos 
AC : : COS. BD : cos. AD. 



PROP. XXVtL 

The same construction remaining^ the sines o/'BD, DA, the segments of the 
base are reeiproeaUy proporiional to the tangents of B and A, the angles 
at the base. 

In the triangleBCD (18.), sin. BD : R t : tan. DC : tan. B ; and in tbe 
triangle ACD, siiL AD : R : : tan. DC : tan. A ; ^erefore, by equality in- 
Tersely sin. BD t ain. AD : : tab. A : tan. B. 





PROP. 3gtvin. ' 

The same construction remaining ^ the Cosines of the segments of the verticai 
angle are reciprocally proportioned to the tangents of the sides. 

Because (21.), cos. BCD : R : : tan. CD : tan. BC, and also cos. ACD 
R : : tan. CD : tan. AC, by equality inversely, cos. BCD : cos. ACD : : 
ta». AC : tan. BC. 



PROP. XXIX. 

If from an angle ofasphericai triangle there he draton a perpendicular tp the 
opposite side^ or base, the rectangle contained by the tangents of half ike 
sum, and of half the difference of the segments of the base is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the tangents ofhalfthe sum, and of half the diffe* 
rence of the two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from the 
angle C at right angles to the base AB, tan. ^ (m-f n) Xtan. ^ (m— 11)=^ 
tan. (a+b)X^tBXi. (a-^b). 

Let BC=a, AC=& ; BD=m, AD=n. Because (26.) cos. a : cos. b : : 
cos. m : cos. n(E. 5.), cos. a+b : cos. a— cos. b : : cos. m+cos. n : cos. m — 
CO*. H. But (1. Cor. 3. Pi. Trig.), cos. a+Cos. b : cos. a— cos. b : : cot. A 
{a+b) : tan. ^ (a— 5), and also, cos. m+cos. n : cos. m— cos. n : : cot. | 
(m+n) : tan. ^ (wi— »). Therefore,^! 1. 5.) cot.^J {a+b) : tan. J (a— ft) 
s • cot. ^ (m+n) ' ^n* ^ (m— n). And because rectangles of the same al- 
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titude are as their bases, tan. ^ {a+b) X cot ^ {a+h) : tan. I (a+h) x tan. 
I (a— i) :: tan. J {m+n)xcot, ^ (m-f-n) : tan. J {mXn)+tBn. ^(tn^n\ 
Now the first and third terms of this prbportion are equal, being each equa 
to the square of the radius (1. Cor. PI. Trig.), therefore the remaining twc 
are equal (9. 5.), or tan. 3 (in+n)x tan. ^ (m—n) sstan. ^ (a+^) ^ tan. ^ 
(a— 5) ; that is, tan. ^ (BI)+AD)xtan. ^ (BD— AD)=:tan. ^ (BC+AC) 
Xtan. ^(BC— AC). 

# 

Cor. 1. Because the sides of equal rectangles are reciprocally propor- 
tdonal, tan. ^ (BD+AD) ; tan. } (BC+AC) : : tan. i (BC — AC) : tan. 4 
rBD— AD). 

CoR. 2. Since, when the perpendicular CD falls within the triangle, 
BD+ADsAB, the base ; and when CD falls without the triangle BD— > 
ADssAB, therefore, in the first case, the proportion in the last corollary 
becomes tan. J (AB) : tan. J (BC+AC) :: tan. J(BC— AC) : tan. J(BD — 
AD) ; and in th^ second case, it becomes by inversion and alternation, tanu 
J (AB) : tan. ^ (BC+AC) : : tan. J (BC-AC) : tan. J (BD+AD). 




SCHOLIUM. 

The preceding proposition, which is yery useful in spherical trigonome 
try, may be easSy remembered from its analogy to the proposition in plane 
trigonometry, that the rectangle under half the sum, and hidf the difierence 
of the sides of a plane triangle, is equal to the rectimgle under half the 
sum, and half the difference of the segments of the base. See (K. 6.), also 
4th Case PI. Tr. We are indebted to Napier for this and the two follow- 
ing theorems, which are so well adapted to calculation by Logarithms, 
that they must be considered as three of the most valuable propositions in 
Trigonometry. 

33 
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MKJP: XXX. 

If a ptrpendicttlar t^dwm^fr^m-mmmfgh'rfet^tpknieod-tHmighid^ the- d pp 9^ 
site suU or baae^ the mr of $i» sumcf thi angles atlks htme i» ffo the sim 
(f their ckjferince t» the. tangent, of hoJf the hose to the teMgenC of htdffht 
difference of its segments^ when the' perpemekeuUrJkUs wiSmn; biU aetki 
co-tangeni of half the base to the co-tangent of half the jaun tf the segments^ ' 
when t?ie perpendicular falls without the triangle : And the sine of the sum 
of the two sides istethe sins if their diffeeemse as the ce^tengent of Aa^ 
Sie angle, contained by the sideSyta the tangent of hedf ^ differemxe of 
the angles which the perpendicular makes with the same sides when itJiJU 
withiny or to the tangent of half the sum of these angles, when it falls with- 
out the triangle^ 

If ABC be a spherical triangle, and AD a perpendicular to the base^BGi 
ein. (C+B) : 8in.(C— B) : : tan. ^BC : taa«l<BD— DC)^wheaADialte 
within the tnsagle ; but sin. (C+B) : sin. (U— B) ; ; cot. ^BO : ccC | 
(BD+DC), when AD falls without. ' And again, 

A 





nbu (AB+AC) : sin. C^IlB— AC) : : cot. f BAC : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD), 
when AD falUi withm ;, but when AD falls withmii the-tnangle, 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. J^ BAC : tan. I (BAD+CAD). 
For in the triangle BAC (27.), tan. B : tan. C : : sin. CD : sin. BD, and 
therefore (E. 5.), tan. C+tan. B : tan. C— tan. B : : sin. BD+sin. CD : 
sin. BD— sin. CD. Now (by the annexed Lemma), tan. C+tan. B : tan. 
C^— taitt. B : : sin. (C+B) : sin, (C— B), and sin. BD+sin. CD : sin, BD 
-sm. CD : : tan. J (BD+GD) : fen. | (BD— CD), (3. PI. Trig.)> diett- 
ftnre. because' nitfe» which are equal to the same ratio are eqiuJ to cne 
another (II. 5;), mt. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) :i tan. J. (BD+CD). : tan. f 
(BD—GD)- 
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how when AD is within tK6 triangle, BD+CDsfefiC, arid thdr^fortf sift. 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : Un. $ B€ : tan. f (BD— Cl!)); And again, vhen 
AD is without tirt triangle, BD-«- CD isBC, amd th«f«fore sin. (C+B) : sin. 
(€-^B) : : tan. ^ (BD+CD) : taA. ^BG, or beclausfe the tangents of any 
two arcs are reciprocally as their co-tabgents, in (C+B) : sm. (C— B) : i 
cot. 4 BC : cot. i (BD+CD). 

The second part of the propositioDi is next to be demonstrated. Because 
(28.) tan. AB : tan. AC : : cos. CAD : cos. BAD, tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. 
AB— taxt. AC :: cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. CAD— cos. BAD. 5ut 
(Lemma) tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. AB— tan. AC : : sin. (AB+AC) : sin. 
(AB— AC),and (1. cor. 3. PI. Trig.) cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. CAD— 
cos. BAD : : cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD). Therefore (11, 
5.) sm. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. J (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD 
—CAD). Now, when AD is" within the triangle, BAD+CAD=BAC, 
and therefore sin. (AB+AC) : sin. ( AB —AC) : : cot. ^ B AC : tan. I (BAD 
-CAD^ 

Hut if AD be without the trian^e, BAD— CAD=BAC, and therefore 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : 
(Jot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. J BAC ; or becaifee 
cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. I BAC : : cdu | BAC : 
ttftf. 4 (BAD+CAD), sfh. (Afi+AC) : siri. (AB— AC) : : coi l BAC : 
tan. I (BAD+CAD). 

£.£rMMAw 

T*he sum of the tangents of any two arcs, is to the difference of their tangents^ 
as the sine of the sum of the cares ^ tar the sine of their difference'. 

Let A and B be two arcs^ tan. A+tan. B : twi. A-^tan. B : : sin. (A+B) 

: (A-B). 

For, by ^6. pagi^ 432, liitt. AX cos. B+cbs. AXsinv B=sin. (A+B), and 

- - - •,..,. ^._i. 1 -r sin. A. , sin. B sm. (A+BJ , 

tnereK>re dividing W by cds. A cos. B,.— — r +-h — =r=s-i -.-. '-=■. that 

^ '^ cos. A COS. B COS. Ax COS. B 

.... sm. A ^ , . . ..; . Ti 85u.(A+By - ^ 

», because -Tt — rcstan. A,- tati. A+tdn. Bifc-t-*-7 — « '^ * In the same 
COS. A COS* Ax COS. B 

maimer it is proved that tan. A— tan. fi= '-t-" r=r. Thcrrefore tan. A 

*^ COS. A X COS. B 

+tan. B 3 tan. A— tan^ B : : sin^ (A+B) : sinL (A<*^B)v 

* 

PROP. XXXt. 

• 

Thtsiiie of half the sum of any two dngles of a spherical triangle is to t/u 
sine of half their difference, as the tdtigeiit of half the side adjaeetU to these 
dngles is to the tangent ef katf the diffefence of the sides opposite to thefH; 
arid the cosine of half the sum of the same a$igUs is tb the eosifie' of half 
their difference, as the tangent of half the side mifaeisnt 44 the^, Uf the tan- 
gent of half the sum of the sides opposite, 

LetC+B=s2S, C— B=2D, the base BCs:2B, and the difference ot 
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the segments of the hase, or BD— CDs:2X. Then, because (30.) sm 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. J BC : tan. J (BD— CD), sin. 2S : sin. 2D 
: : tan. B : tan. X. Now, sin. 2Ssssin. (S+S)=2 sin. Sx cos. S, (Sect. 
III. coi. PL Tr.). In the same manner, sin. 2D=2 sin. Dxcos. D 
Therefore sin. S X cos. S : sin. D X cos. D : : tan* B : tan. X 





Again, in the spherical triangle ABC it has been proved, that sin. C-f 
sin. B : sin. C— sin. B : : sin. AB-|-sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC, and since 
sin. C+sin. B=2 sin. J (C+B)+cos. i (C-B), (Sect, III. 7. PI. Tr.)» 
2 sin.Sxcos.D; andsin. C— sin.B=:2 cos.l(C+B)Xsin.^(C— B)s 
2 cos. S X sin. D. Therefore 2 sin. S X cos. D : 2 cos. S X sin. D : : sin. 
AB+sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC. But (3. PI. Tr.) sin. AB+sin. AC : 
sin. AB— sin. AC : : tan. i^ (AB+AC) : tan. ^ (AB— AC) : : tan. J? : tan. 
^, £ being equal to ^ (AB+AC) and ^ to ^ (AB— AC). Therefore sin. 

Sxcos. D : COS. Sxsin. D : : tan. JS : tan. ^. Since then : — ^r =s 

tan. B 

sin. Dxcos. D , tan. ^ cos. Sxsin. D - i.. , . t i_ 

sin. sxcos. S ' '"^iir^^ sm.Sxcc.D ' ^ ^^"^V^T^S eqi»l- by 

. tan. X tan. ^ _ (sin. D)^Xco8. Sxcos. D(sin. D)^ 
equa s, ^^ gX^an. -^""(sin. S)2xcos. Sxcos. D""(sin. S)^' 

But r29 ^ ton, i (BD-DC) _ tan. i(AB+ AC) tan. X_tan. ^ 

"''* ^^^'^ tan.J(AB-AC)-" tk^BC * ^** "*' teT^-SSTB' 

. , ^ tan. A tan. J^xtan.^ , tan. X tan. ^ tan. ^ 

and therefore, ==« — y jrrs — , as also =r= ==; =r^. 

'tan. B (tan. B)« ' tan. B tan. ^ (tan. B)* 

But ^a^ X ton. ^_ (Bin. D)» . (tan. ^)^ _ (sin. D)^ . tan^ J 

^''^tan. B^tan. ;?-(sin. S)^' '^^®'''''' (tan. B)»""(sin. S)»' """^ S^B 

= . ' , or sin* S : sin. D : : tan. B : tan. J^ that is, sin. (C+B) : sin. 
sm. o 

(C— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (AB— AC) ; which is the first part of the 

... tan. d COS. S X sin. D . . tan. S 

proposition. Again, since ==-: — 5 ta» or mversely t= 

^ ^ ® ' tan.-:? sm. Sxcos. D' ^ tan. -^ 

sin.Sxcos.D , . tan.X sin. Dxcos. D ,, - •_ -^ ,. 

5 : — =r; andsmce 77=": — ir:: 5; therefor© by multiph* 

COS. Sxsm. D tan. B sm. Dxcos. S ' j r 

tan. X tan. S (cos. D)' 

^ cation. y ^ L, 

' tau. B^tan -rf (oo«. S)» 
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Bill it was already shewn that - — ^as* — '- =-^ — , wherefore also 

'^ tan. B (tan. B)^ 

lan.X tan. :g (tan, sy 
tan.B^tan. -^"^(tan. B)»' 

Now, ; 55 X: — --7=/ — -^> M I"» PBi been shewn. 

tan. B tan. d (cos. S)^ '' 

_. ^ (cos D)« (tan. ^)a . . cos.D tan. JT 

Therefore ; ^ aL ^h 5^, and consequently ==; — :=-,or€09« 

(cos. S)^ (tan. B)* ^ ^ cos. S tan. B 

S : cos. D : : tan. B : tan. JT, that is, cos. (C+B) : cos. (C— B) : : tan. | 

BC : tan. ^ (C+B) ; which is the second part of the proposition. 

Cor. 1. By applying this proposition to the triangle supplemental to 
ABC (11.) and by considering, that the sine of half the sum or half the 
difference of the supplements of two arcs, is the same with the sine of half 
the sum or half the difference of the arcs themselves : and that the same 
is true of the cosines, and of the tangents of half the sum or half the dif- 
ference of the supplements of two arcs : but that the tangent of half the 
supplement of an arc is the same with the cotangent of half the arc itself ; 
it ¥011 follow, that the sine of half the sum df any two sides of a spherical 
triangle, is to the sine of half their difference as the cotangent of half the 
an^e contained between them, to the tangent of half the difference of the 
angles opposite to them : and also that the cosine of Imlf the sum of these 
sides, b to the cosine of half their diffdrence, as the cotangent of half the 
angle contained between them, to the tangent of half the sum of the angles 
opposite to them. 

Cor. 2. If therefore A, B, C, be the three angles of a spherical trian- 
gle, 0, &, e the sides opposite to them, 

I. sin. I f A+B^ : sin. 1 (A— B) : : tan. 1 e : tan. 1 (a — h). 

11. COS. 1 (A+B) : COS. 1 (A— B) : : tan.1 e : tan. | (a+h). 

III. sm. X (a+b) : 9m. I (a— &) : : tan. 4 C : tan. | (A— B). 

lY. COS. } (a+b) : cos. | {a^h) : : tan. | C : tan. | (A+B). 
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PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ of the three si^jmd three aneleft QtH/ 
two being given, besides the righ^ angfe^ t9 fifnd the »Aer thrf»j. 

This problem has ^i^en cases, the seliHioMgii of wjbdcb a^ e contained 
in the foUowjpsg t|ible^ where ABO is my sjph^pal tcian^e right «ii^ed 
at A* 



OITEN. 



BC aad B. 



SOUGHT. 



AC 
AB. 



^"^^^•—rr 



Jl : ^ip AC ; .: mQ'^m AB, (16). 
E: W^(lA0::^nC:4?o^^, <23), 



SOLUTION. 



H : fUn 3G ; : sin 3 : fin APi <^9); 
B : <:<)■ & : : W BC ; taa A3, (21)- 
9 : «(M BP ; c |t^ 3 ; «pt C, (i26). 



I 



■^ 



fTT" 



AC &l)d C. 



AB, 

BC. 

B. 



■ n f ■ ■ ■; ■' ■"p ' l. i ' . . ^ f T '' " ' ' ^ '' . yT V M"' ^U S 

AB. . { »an B rtaa A£! .: :^ : ,iw AB, il9) 
BG. ain B s m A0 ;: ( R } ma IPC, (19>. 
C. [to$AGis»a9iiJk:mC, (^), 



ACmdB. 



7 
P 



I Ml 11.1 



111 ' ! ; i u| 'I ..I n ; . j ii'-iiM MM ' i ' . ' J f 'J • rnv 

cos AC : cos BC : : R : cos ABi (39) 
sin BC : sin AC : : R : sin B, (19). 
tan BC fi it^ AC ;.: K ; pp9 A (?l)r 



AC and BC. 



AB. 
B. 
.0. 



10 
11 

19 



■(! !"» ;n III ' H ' F i i ' nii> j 



AB and AQ. 



BC. 
C. 



R : cos AB ; .: cos AC • cos Bp» 
sin AB : R ; : tan AC : tan B^ 
sin AC : fi : : tAa A9 ; tati C, 






13 
14 

14 



B and C. 



AB. 
AC. 
BC. 



%i 



sin B •: cos C : : R z cos AB, (23)^ 
sin C : cos B : : R : cos AC, (23). 
tan B ; cot C ; : R ; cos BC, (20). 



15 
15 
16 
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T iBLE for detenvming the uflections of the Sides and Angles found by 

Ihe preceding rules. 



y#>^»wt-^ I l a 'I 'II ii»i»»^^- 



AC and B of the same afTection. 

IS BC/ 90^, AB and B of the same afifection, other wiae dif- 
ferent, (Cor. 15.) 

If BC/90O, Q ^ B of the sane affection, otherwise diife- 
rent, (15.) 



FW^P**W-*»'i^-W^ 



AB and C are of the same affection, (14.) 

If AC and C are of the same affection, BC^ 90^ ; otherwise 

BCZ90O, (Cor. 15.) 

B and AC are of the same affection, (14.) 



Amhiguous. 
Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 



When BC/ 90<^, AB and AC of the same ; oth^irwise of dif- 
ferent affection, (15.) 
AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 
When BC/90O, AC and C of the same ; otherwise of dif- 
ferent affection, (Cor. 15.) 



BC^90^, when AB and AC are of the same affection, 

(1. Cor. 15.) 
B and AC of the same affection, (14.) 

C and AB of the same affection, (14.) 



AB and C of the same affection, (14.) 

AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 

When B and C are of the same affection, BC^90o, other- 
wise, BC 7 90°, (15.) 



I 
2 
3 



5 
6 



7 
8 
9 



10 
11 

12 



13 

14 
14 



15 
15 

16 



The cases marked ambiguous are those in which the thing sought has 
two values, and may either be equal to a certain angle, or to the supple- 
ment of that angle. Of these there are three, in all of which the things 
given are a side, and the angle opposite to it ; and accordingly, it is easy to 
shew that two right angled spherical triangles may always be found that 
have a side and the angle opposite to it the same in both, but of which the 
remaining sides, and the remaining angle of the one, are the supplements 
of the remaining sides and the remaining angle of the other, each of each. 

Though the affection of the arc or angle found may in all the other cases 
be determined by the rules in the second of the preceding tables, it is of 
use to remark, that all these rules except two, may be reduced to one, viz. 
that when the thing found hy the rules in the first table is either a tangent or 
a cosine ; and when, of the tangents or cosines employed in the computation of 
it, one only belongs to an obtuse angle ^ the angle required is aUo obtuse 
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Thus, in the 15th case, when cos AB is foundi if C be an obtuse angle, 
because of cos C, AB must be obtuse ; and in case 16, if either B or C b# 
obtuse, BC is greater than 90^, but if B and C are either both acute, or 
both obtuse, BG is less than 90^. 

It is evident, that this rule does not apply when that which is found is 
the sine of an arc ; and this, besides the three ambiguous cases, happens 
also in other two, viz. the 1st and 11th. The ambiguity is obviated, in 
these two cases, by this rule, that the sides of a spherical right angled tri 
angle are of the same affection with the opposite angles. 

Two rules are therefore sufficient to remove the ambiguity in all the 
cases of 4ie right angled triangle, in which it can possibly be remoTed. 
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II may be useful to express tbe same solutions as in the annexed table^ 
Let A be at the right angle as in the figure, and let the side opposite to it 
be «; let 6 be the side opposite to B, and e the side opposite to C 



eiTlir. SOUGHT. 


•OLUTION. 


1 
2 
3 


a and B. 


b. 

e. - 
C. 


sin 6 = sin a X ain B. 
tanc = tana X cosB 
cotC = cos a X tan B. 


6 and a 


c. 

a. 
B. 


tanc sssin & X tanC. 

tan 6 

tan a as ^• 

cosC 

c6sB=3COs6 X sin C. 


4 

5 
6 


b and B. 


c. 
C. 


tan6 

*"^^ = tanB- 
sin 6 

smB 

. cosB 

sinCss -. 

eoBb 


7 
8 
9 


9 and A. 


c. -^ 
B. 

c. 


cos a 
cos b 

sinBss-: — . 
sm a 

n tan6 

tan a 

• 


10 
11 
12 


b andc 


a. 
B. 

C. 


COB a ss cos & X cos c. 

sm e 

^ ^ tan e 

tanC«Bi-T-^. 

sm b 


13 
14 

14 


BandC. 


b 

a. 


cosC 

COSC «-r— ^. 

sm B 
, cosB 

COSO = -rr-T^. 

smC 
cotC 

^•"t«iB- 


15 
15 
16 



34 



M6 



8PJEEBIC4L TRIG0N0MB1ST. 



P&QBLEM li. 

In any oblique angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angles^ 
iony three being given^ it is required tofioi Ae oth^r^e^ 

In tliia Table the references .(c. 4.}, (c. 5.), &c..are to the canes in the 
piecedinji; Table, (16*)» (^•)9 &P* to tne proppsitigns iu Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 



OITSlf. 



Two sides 

AjB, AC, 

Mi the in- 

eluled angle 

A. 



•OVOQT. 



Other allies 
B. 



The tkird ; 
sid^ 
BC. 



n 'i n w 



t -L-l Li gw— — 

.•OLUTIOV. 



L^t fall.the p^rpe^dieldfff CP irom 
the unknoim angle, not reipiir- 
edfOn AB» 

R { «efl~ A { 1 4«i A^ t tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; tl^refore PD is knowm, 
and sin BJ) : sin AD : : tan A 
tan B, (27.) ; B ^nd A are of 
the same pr d^erent -afieetion, 
according as AB is greatei: or 
BD, (16.). 



Let fan the perpendicular CD firom 
jQpe of the unlpopni angles on 
the side AjB. 

R ;^08 A :; t«^ AQ ;.lan AD, 
(c. 2.); thierefore BD Is kiiown, 
and cos A]) : cos BD : : cos AC 
: cos BC, (26.); according as 
the segments AD ^ndDB M9 of 
t)i9 4S|une pr t^ifTerent affection, 
AC and CP will bp of the siime 
Pir iUterent afihctipOi 



■ i 
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TABLE continued. 



OITBN. 



AainaAGBj 
and 

Aa 

the side het 



Iween dienu 



I • 



14 



_ 



•OUOHT. 



SOLUTION. 



iVom C the extremity of AC near 
t^e $ide sought, kt fall the p^ 
pendioQlar OP on AB. 
1^ sijde fR z cps AG fi : tan A : cot ACP, 
(e. 3») ; 'therefore BCD is knoixfn^ 
BC. i and pos BCD : cot ACD : : tju^ 
AC : tan BC, (2&). BC is le(B9 
«r greater ^hwa 90^, accordiiig 
as me angles A and BCD are 
of the^ame, or didSevent aflPaic-' 
^n. 



I IIIM UIIJl I ! . 



'x'fie vnirGi 

angle 

B. 



J • it } 



■ II I I IIIIUHIHU w \ 



■ww 



■m 



fall the perpendicular CD fromi 
4Bie pf the given angias qq. <)i€| 
Apposite side AB. 
R : «co9 AC : : tan A : oot ACP^ 
{«. 3.) { th e refore jthe angle BOP 
is giren, and sin ACD : ain BCJD 
{ •: COS A : eos B, (25.) ; B aad 
A aire of the s^me or difiepE^ 
ent ^ffectiMf according as Cp 
fiills within or without the tri-r 
nagle, that is, accprding as AGB 
3m greater or less than BCP; 
(i6i 




^ 



.i> ta. 
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TABLE continued. 



GITBN. 



■OUGHT. 



SOLUTION. 



Two sides 
AC and BC, 
and an angle 
A 



The angle 

B 
opposite to 
the other gi- 
ven side 
AC. 



Sin BC : sin AC : : sin A : sin B, 
(24.) The affection of B is am- 
biguous, unless it can be deter- 
mined by this rule, that accord- 
ing as AC + BC is greater or 
less than ISO^y A+B is greater 
or less than 180<>, (10.) 



6 



opposite to 

one of them, 

BC. 



The angle 

ACB 

contained by 

the given. 

sides 

AC and BC 



l» 



From ACB the an^e sought draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c 3.); and tan BC : tan AC : : 
cos ACD : cos BCD, (28.) ACD 
dt BCD s= ACB, and ACB is 
ambiguous, because of the am* 
biguous sign 4- or — . 



The third 
side 
AB. 



Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the angle C, contained by the 

g'ven sides, upon the side AB. 
: cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; cos AC : cos BC : : cos 
AD : cos BD, (26.) 
ABasADjbBD, wherefore AB 
is ambiguous. 
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TABLE continued. 



«1TBN. 



8 



9 



Two sni^os 

A,B, 
and a side 

AG 

opposite to 

one of them, 

B. 



•OUOHT. 



SOLUTION. 



10 



The side 
BC 

opposite 
to the 
other 

giyen an- 
gle A. 



The side 
AB 

adjacent 
to the 
giren 
angles 
A,B. 



Sin B : sin A : : sin AC : sin BC, 
(24) ; the affection of BC is un- 
certain, except when it can be de- 
termined by this rule, that accord- 
ing as A+B is greater or less than 
180P, AC-I-BC is also greater or 
less than 180^, (10.). 



From the unknown angle C, draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then\ 
R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; tan B : tan A : : sin AD : 
sin BD. BD is ambiguous ; and 
therefore AB ss AD :t BD mav 
have four values, some of which 
will be excluded by' this condition, 
that AB must be less than 180^. 



The third 
angle 
ACB. 



From the angle required, C, draw CD 
perpendicular to AB. 
K : cos AC :: tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.), cos A : cos B : : sin ACD : 
sin BCD, (25.). The affection of 
BCD is uncertain, and therefore 
ACB = ACD J: BCD, has four 
values, some of which may be ex- 
cluded by the condition, that ACB 
is less than ISO^. 



11 



The three 

sides, 
AB, AC, 

and 

BC. 



One of the 

an^es 

A. 



From C one of the angles not requir- 
ed, draw CD perpendicular to AB. 
Find an arc £ such that tan 4 AB 
: tan ^ (AC+BC) : : tan J (AC— 
BC) : tan } £ ; then, if AB be 
greater than £, AB is the sum, and 
E the difference of AD and DB ; 
but if AB be less than £, E is the 
sum and AB the difference of AD, 
DB, (29.). In either case, AD and 
BD are known, and tan AC : tan 
AD : : R : cos A. 
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TABLE cCMbtaO. 



■ 


crmni. 


SOUGHT. 


fOLUTXON. 


12 


tlie tliree 

angles 

A, B, C. 


i 

Ofte of the 
sideie 
BC. 


Suppose the supplements of the 
. three giVeq angles, A, B, C, to 
be d, &, e, and to be the sides of 
a spheric^ triangle. Find, by 
the last case, the angle of thi^ 
triangle, oppositci to the side a^ 
aod it wUl be the supplement of 
the side of the given triftngle op- 
posite to the angle A, that is, of 
BC, (114^ and ttierefctfe BC is 
found. 



In ^e foregoing table, the rules axe given for ascertaining the affection 
of the are 6t amgle found, whenever it can be done : Most t>f these rules 
are c5on,taiired m this one rule, which id of general application, vi& that 
whefi tke thing found is Hther a tangent or a MJtne, and of the tangents or 
cosine employed tn the computation ofit^ either one or three belong to obtuse 
angles, the artgleyhund is also obtuse. This rule is partlcidariy to be attend- 
ed to in cases 5 and ?j where it removes part of the ambiguity. 

It may be n^cf^ssi&i^ to remark with respect to the 11th case, that the 
segments of the base computed thefre- are- those culotfby the nearest per- 
pendicular; and also, that when the sumi of the sides is less than 180^, 
the legist segmeiit is advent to the least side of the triangle ; othemi'^ise 
to the greBte$t,. (17iV 
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The last table may also be conveniently expressed in the following 
manner, denoting the side Opposite to the aagie A, by a, to B by 6, and to 
C by c ; and also the segments of ^ the base, or of opposite angle, by « 
andy. 



4 



e 



Gl^Bll^ 



TwD^ sitter 

A and c^ 

the angle 

between • 

them A. 



[ 1 <Mia 



■A^aMOaAM 



Angles 

A andC 

and 

sidd S^ 



•OUGHT. 



B 



■I iini ■ 



r 



m » m^ 



-— ^ 



SOLUTION. 



Find x^ so that 

tEua a;=:tan 5x cos A ; then 

^ _ sinofXtanA 
tanB= 



' *• IT'- 

sin (c— «) 



• ' * 



A I I 



Find Xf bM above, 

- ^ cos b X GO* U — !t) 
theti cos «=— ^ f . 



cos X 



kbiirf«A«M*i 



Find X, so that 

cot «s=cos 6 X tan A ; then 

taniXcoso? 

tan a=: ^ r— 

cos! [c — x) 



*!. - T. cos A X sin (c— j») 
then cos Bss-—^ — : — ^ *•'. 



sm« 



i**i4i 



B 



Sides 

and 
angleA; 



sinBr= 



sin ^X sin A 
sin a 



r 



Find^ap; so fhaf 
cot ar=:cos Z^Xtan A ; then 
^ coso^Xtan^ 

COsCs:- 



tan a 



Find X, so that 

t&n«=tan^Xcos A; andfind 

y, so that 

cos aXcos X 
cos ys=— 



cos b 



'=a?JLy. 



J 
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TABLE continued. 



GITIN. 



8 



80UOHT. 



SOLUTION. 



9 



The angles 

AandB 

and the 

aide b. 



10 



8ma=: 



sin 5 X sin A 
"sin B 



Find X, so that 

tan JTsstan ^xcos A ; and jf, 

that 

sin ffXtan A 
ainjrs- 



tanB 



c=s«±jr. 



Find ff , so that 
cot«s=soos6XtanA; and also y, 
so that 

sin ffXcos B 



cos A 



«««rfcjr- 



11 



Oy&y e« 



Let a+b+esss. 



sinJA: 



>/sin (Is'-b) X sin (^J— c) 



•/sin 5 X sin c 



, . ^/sin Is X sin (Is^a) 
or COB ]A=-^!^ ?====3= - 



Vain 6xsin c 



12 



Ay By C« 



Let A+B+C=sS. 



sin 



. V^cos j S X cos {j S— A) 



•/sin B X sin C 



, ^/cos(lS— BUcos(S— C) 
or cos |as3.i ^- '^ -.-^ ^ 



Vain Bxsin C 



APPENDIX 



TO 



SPHERICAL 



TRIGONOMETRY, 



CONTAINING 



NAPIER'a RULES OF THE CIRCULAR PARTS. 



The rule of the Circular Parts, inyented by Napier, is of great use in 
Spherical Trigonometry, by reducing all the theorems employed in the 
solution of right angled triangles to two. These two are not new proposi- 
tions, but are merely enunciations, which, by help of a particular arrange- 
ment and classification of the parts of a triangle, include all the six propo* 
smons, with their corollaries,, which have been demonstrated above front 
the 18th to the 23d inclusive. They are perhaps the happiest example oi 
artificial meimory that is known* 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. If in a spherical triangle, we set aside the right angle, and consider orAy 
the five remaining pigrts of the triangle, viz. the three sides and the two 
oblique angles, then the two sides which contain the right angle, and 
the complements of the other three, namely, of the two angles and the 
hypotenuse, are called the Circular Parts. 

Thus, in the triangle ABC right angled at A, the circular parts are AC^ 
AB with the comjdements of B, BC, and C. These parts are called 
circular ; because, when they are named in the natural order of theiv 
succession, they go round the triangle. 

2. When of the fiv^ circular parts any one is taken, for the middle part, 
then of the remaining four, the two which are immediately adjacent toi 
it, on the right and left, are called the adjacent parts ; and the other two, 
each of which is separated from the middle by an adjacent part, are call- 
ed opposite parts. 

Thus in the right angled triangle ABC, A, being the right angle, AC, AB, 
90O— B, 90O— BC, 90O— C, are the circular parts, by Def. 1. ; and if 

35 
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anyone, as AC, be reckoned the middle part, then AB and 90^— C, which 

are contiguous to it on different sides, are called adjacent parts ; and 90^ 

-B, 90<^— BC are the opposite parts. In like manner if AB is taken for 




the middle part, AC and 90^— B are the adjacent parts : 90Oi^BC, and 
90<^— C are the opposite. Or if 90o— BC be the middle part, 90— B, 
90^—0 are adjacent ; AC and AB opposite, &c. 

This arrangement being made, the rule of the circular part is contained 
in the following 

PROPOSITION. 

tn a right angled spherical triangle^ the rectangle under the radius and the sine 
of tlie middle part^ is equal to the rectangle under the tangents of the at^aceni 
parts ; or^ to the rectangle under the cosines jof the opposite parts 

The truth of the two theorems included in this enunciation may ba 
easily proved, by taking each of the five circular parts in succession for 
the middle part, when the general proposition will be found to coincide 
with some one of the analogies in the table already given for the resolution 
of the cases of right angled spherical triangles. Thus, in the triangle ABC, 
if the complement of the hypotenuse BC be taken as the middle part, 90^ 
— B, and 90O— C, are the adjacent parts, AB and AC the opposite. Then 
the general rule gives these two dieorems, Rxcos BCsscot Bxcot C, 
and R x cos BCsscos AB x cos AC. The former of these coincides with 
the cor. to the 20th ; and the latter with the 22d. 

To apply the foregoing general proposition to resolve any case of a right 
angled spherical triangle, consider which of the three qualities named 
(the two things given and the one required) must be made the middle term, 
in order that the other two may be equi-distant from it, that is, may be 
both adjacent, or both opposite ; then one or other of the two theorems 
contained in the above enunciation will give the value of the thing re- 
quired. 

Suppose, for example, that AB and BC are given, to find C ; it is evi- 
dent that if AB be made the middle part, BC and C are the opposite parts, 
and therefore Rxsin ABsssin Cxsin BC, for sin C=:cos (90^—0), and 

cos (90^— BC)=sin BC, and consequently sin C=-; — ^,. 

Again, suppose that BC and C are given to find AC ; it is obvious that 
C is in the middle between the adjacent parts AC and (90^— BC), there* 
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fore R X cos C=tan AC X cot BC, or tan AC= =^7^=008 C + tan BC | 

cot oLt 

because, as has been shewn above, =r77ssstan BC. 

cot BC 

In the same way may all the other cases be resolved. One or two tnato 
will always lead to the knowledge of the patt which in any given case is 
Co be assumed as the middle part ; and a little practice will make it easy, 
twen without such trials, to judge at once which of them is to be so as- 
sumed. It may be useful for uie learner to range the names of the five 
circular parts of, the triangle rouid the circumference of a circle, at equal 
distances from one another, by which means the middle part will be imme 
diately determined. 

Besides the rule of th^ circular parts^ Napier derived from the last of the 
three theorems ascribed to him above, (schol. 29.) the solutions of all the 
cases of oblique angled triangles. These solutions are as follows : A, B« 
C, denoting the three triangles of a spherical triangle, and a, 5, c, the tidee 
opposite to them. 

I. 

Given two sides 6, c, and the angle A between thenou 
To find the angles B and C. 

tan 1 (B— C)=cot I A X ^!" \ ^!lT% (31.) cor. 1. 

' ^ ' ' sm ^ (b+c) ^ ' 

tui I {B+C)=cot 1 Ax^^^44rT4- (31.) cor. 1. 
' ^ ' * cos j {b+c) ^ ' 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A :: sin & : sin a. 

XL 

Given the two sides 5, c, and the angle B opposite to one of tikem. 

To find C, and the angle opposite to the other side. 

sin 5 : sin e : : sin B : sin C. 

To find the contained angle A. 

cotlA«tani{B--C)x5|H7r^- (31.) cor. L 
' ' ^ ' sin J (ft— c) ^ ' 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A :: sin ft : sin a. 

III. 

OiTen two angles A and B, ind the side c between them. 
To fhid the other two sides a, ft. 
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,«.i(^>.)=uaj.xeii^. (31.) 
unj(i+«)=t«}cx^-^|^l (31.) 

To find the tldrd angle C. 
wuLmtmnte:: mnAininC^ 

IV. 

Gi?«ii two iD^e A and B, and the side a^ q>poaitie to^one of tiim 

To find b, the side of^poeite to the other. 

sin A : sin B :: sin a : sin 6. 

To find e, the side between the given angles. 

Uni.=.anJ(.-ft)X^ii^ (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin c : : sin A : sin C. 

The other two cases, when the three sides are giren to find the angles^ 
or when the three angles are given to find the sides, are resolved by the 
29th, (the first of Napier's Propositions,) in the same way as in the table 
already given for the case of the oblique angled triangle. 

There is a solution of the case of the three sides being given, which it 
is often very convenient to use, and which is set down here, though the 
proposition on which it depends has not been demonstrated. 

Let a, 5, e, be the three' given sides, to find the angle A, contained be- 
tween b and c. 

IfRad asl^.anda + ^+ '=="# 

» am 4 A =»' * — -^ 11 * ; or, 

•/sm hxsin e 

, . Vsin. (i *Xsin 1 (*—«)) 

cos ^ A sa-^ 13______iA u^ 

'/smixsinc 

^In like manner, if the three angles. A, B, C are given to find c, the aids 
between Aand B« 
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LetA + B +C = S, 

. , Vcos 4 S X cos (i S— A) 
sin * c=-2: * ■*— '- ; or, 

VsinBxsinC 

^. ^ .- V'^Si lpilBn Tcos ( \ S-C) 

•^sin B X sin C. 

These theorems, on account of the facility with which Logarithms are 
applied to them, are the most convenient of any for resolving the two cases 
to which they refer. When A is a very obtuse angle, the second theorem, 
which gives the value of the cosine of its half, is to be used ; otherwise 
the first theorem, giving the value of the sine of its half its preferable. 
Tile same is to be observed with respect to the side c, the reason of which 
V « explained. Plane Trig. Schol. 

SND or 8PHBRICAL TRIOONOMBTRT . 
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ON THE 

FIRST BOOK OF THE ELEMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS. 
I. 



In the definitions a few changes have been made, of which it is neces* 
6ary to give some arcoimt. One of these changes respects the first defini* 
tion, that of a point, which Euclid has said to be, ' That which has no 
parts, or which bias no magnitude.' Now, it has been objected to this defi- 
nition, that it contains only a negative, and that it is not convertible, as 
every good definition ought certainly to be. That it is not convertible is 
evident, for though every point is unextended, or without magnitude, yet 
every thing unextended or without magnitude, is not a point. To this it 
is impossible to reply, and therefore it becomes necessary to change the 
definition altogether, which is accordingly done here, a point being defined 
to be, that which has position but not magnitude. Here the afiirmative part 
includes all that is essential to a point, and the negative part includes 
every thing that is not essential to it. I am indebted for this definition to 
a friend, by whose judicious and learned remarks I have often profited. 



XL 

After the second definition Euclid has introduced the following, '' the 
** extremities of aline are points." 

Now, this is certainly not a definition, but an inference from the defini- 
tions of a point and of a line. That which terminates a line can have no 
breadth, as the line in which it is has none ; and it can have no length, as it 
would not then be a termination, but a part of that which is supposed to 
terminate. The termination of a line can therefore have no magnitude, and 
having necessarily position, it is a point. But as it is plain, that in all this 
we are drawing a consequence from two definitions already laid down, and 
not giving a new definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down as 
a corollary to the second definition, and have added, that the intersections cf 
one line with another are points, as this affords a good illustration of the nature 
of a point, and is an inference exactly of the same kind with the preceding. 
The same thing nearly has been done with the fourth definition, where 
that which Euclid gave as a separate definition is made a corollaiy to the 
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fourth, because it is in fact an inference deduced from comparing the defi 
nitions of a superficies and a line. 

As it is impossible to explain the relation of a superficies, a line, and a 
point to one another, and to the solid in which they all originate, bettei 
than Dr. Simson has done, I shall here add, with very little change, the 
illustration given by that excellent Geometer. 

" It is necessary to consider a solid, that is, a magnitude which has 
ength, breadih, aoid thickness, in order to understand an^ the definitions 
of a point, line and superficies ; for these all arise from a solid, and exist in 
it ; The boundary, or boundaries which contain a solid, are called superfi- 
cies, or the boundary which is common to two solids which are contiguous, 
or which divides one solid into two contiguous parts, is called a superfi* 
cies ; Thus, if BCGF be one of the boundaries which contain the solid 
ABCDEFGH, or which is the common boundary of this solid, and the solid 
BKLCFNMG, and is therefore in die one as well as the other solid, it is 
called a superficies, and has no thickness ; For if it have anv, thl« thick- 
ness must either be a part of the thickness of the solid AG, or tne sol?d BM, 
or a part of the thickness of each of them. It cannot be a part of the thick- 
ness of the solid BM ; because, if this solid be removed from the solid AG, 
&e superficies BCGF, ti^e boundary of the solid AG, remains stPl the 
same as it was. Nor can it be a part of die thickness of the solid AG : 
because if this be removed from the solid BM, the superficies BCGI', the 
boundary of the solid BM, does nevertheless remain; therefore the super- 
ficies BCGF has no thicimess, but only length and breadth. 

** The boundary of a superficies is called a line ; or a line is the common 
bomidary of two superficies that are contiguous, or it is that which divides 
one superficies into two contiguous parts : Thus, if BC be one of the boun- 
daries which contain the superficies^ ABCD, or which is the common boen- 
dary of this superficies, and of die superficies KBCL, which is contiguous 
k) it, diis boundary BC is called a line, and has no breadth ; For, if it hav0 
any, this must be part either of the breadth of the superficies ABCD oi 
of the superficies KBCL, or part of 



each of them. It is not part of the 
breadth of the superficies KBCL ; 
for if this superficies be removed from 
the superficies ABCD, die line BC 
which is the boundary of the super- 
ficies ABCD remains die same as it 
was. Nor can die breaddi that BC 
is supposed to have, be a psat of the 
breadth of thesuperficies ABCD; be- 
cause, if this be removed firom die su- 
perficies KBCL, die line BC, which 
w die boundary of the superficies 
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KBCL, does nevertheless remain : Thetefore die Hne BC has no bveaddL 
And because die line BC is in a superficies, and diat a superficies has no 
t&ickness, as was shown ; therefiire a line has neither br^th nor thick- 
ness, out only length. 

; •• The boundary of a Kne is caBed a point, of a point is a common boun 
oaiy or extremity of two lines diat are contiguous : Thus, if B be die ex- 
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nemity of tlie line AB, or the common extremity of the two lines AB, KB, 

this extremity is called a point, and has no length : For if it have any, this 

length must either' be part of the JJ ^ Q^ ||{ 

length of ^b3 line AB, or of the line 

KB. It is not part of the length of 

KB ; for if the line KB be removed 

from AB, the point B, which is the 

extremity of the line AB, remains the 

same as it was ; Nor is it part of the 

kength of the line AB ; for if AB be 

;emoved from the line KB, the point 

B, which is the extremity of the line 

KB, does nevertheless remain : 

Therefore the point B has no length ; 

And because a point is in a line, and 

a line has neither breadth nor thickness, therefor^ a point has no length, 

breadth, nor thickness. And in this manner the definition of a point, line, 

«nd superficies axe to be understood.'* 




III. 

Euclid has defined a strdght line to be ft line trhich (as we translate it) 
* lies e% enly between its extreme points." This definition is obviously 
faulty, the word eivenly standing as much in need of an explanation as the 
word straight, which it is intended to define. In the original, however, it 
must be confessed, that this inaccuracy is at least less striking than in our 
translation ; for the word which we render evenZy is elcas, equally, And is ac- 
cordingly translated ex aqao, and equaliter by Commanditte and Gregory. 
The definitioq^herefore, is, that a straight line is one which lies equally 
between its efteme points : and if by this we understand a line that lies' 
between its extreme points so as to be related exactly alike to the space 
on the one side of it, and to the space on the other, we have a definition 
that is perhaps a little too metaphysical, but which certainly contains in it 
the essential character of a straight line. That Euclid took the definition 
in this sense, however, is not certain, because he has not attempted to 
deduce from it any property whatsoever of a straight line ; and indeed, it 
should seem not easy to do so, without employing some reaisonings of a 
more metaphysical kind than he has any where admitted into his Elements. 
To supply the defects of his definition, he has therefore {introduced the 
Axiom, that ttoo straight tines cannot inclose a space ; on which Axiom it is, 
and not on his definition of a straight line, tnat his demonstrations are 
founded. As this manner of proceeding is certaii^ not so regular and 
scientific as that of laying do^n a definition, from which the properties of 
the thing defined maybe logically deduced, I have substituted another defi- 
nition of a straight line in the room of Euclid^s. This definition of a straight 
line Was suggested by a remark of Boscovich, who, in his Notes on th6 
philosophical Poem of Professor Stay, says, " Rectam lineam rectae coi^ 
"• gruere totam toti in infinitum productum si bina puncta unitts binis A 
^ terius congruant, patet ex ipsa admodum dara rectitudinis idea quant 

36 
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V hal^emifs " (Suppleroentum in lib. 3. ^ 550.) Now, that which Mc 
Boscovicb would consider as an inference from our idea of straightness, 
seems itself to be the essence of that idea, and to afford the best criterion 
for judging whether any given line be straight or not. On this principle 
we have given the definition above, If there be two lines which cannot coin* 
eide in two points, without coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight 
line. 

This definition was otherwise expressed in the two former editions ; it 
was said, that lines are straight lines which cannot coincide in part, with 
out coinciding altogether. This was liable to an objection, viz. that it de 
fined straight lines, but not a straight line ; and though this in truth is hxA 
a mere cavil, it is better to leave no room for it. The definition in the form 
DOW given is also more simple. 

From the same definition, the proposition which Euclid gives as an 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, follows as a neces- 
sary consequence. For, if two lines inclose a space, they must intersect 
one another in two points, and yet, in the intermediate part, must not coin- 
cide ; and therefore by the definition they are not straight lines. It follows 
in the same way, that two straight lines cannot have a common segment, 
or cannot coincide in part, without coinciding altogether. 

After laying down the definition of a straight line, as in the first Edition, 
I was favoured by Dr. Reid of Glasgow with the perusal of a MS. contain- 
ing many excellent observations on the first Book of Euclid, such as might 
t>e expected from a philosopher distinguished for the accuracy as well as 
the extent of his knowledge. He there defined a straight line nearly as 
has been done here, viz. ^' A straight line is that which cannot meet ano- 
** ther straight line in more points than one, otherwise they perfectly coincide, 
** and are one and the same." Dr. Reid also contends, uiat this must have 
been Euclid's own definition ; because, in the first proposition of the 
eleventh Book, that author argues, '* that two straight lines cannot have a 
'* common segment, for this reason, that a straight line dies not meet a 
*' straight line in more points than one, otherwise they coincide." Whether 
this amounts to a proof of the definition above, having been actually 
Euclid's, I will not take upon me to decide ; but it is certainly a proof 
that the writings of that Geometer ought long since to have suggested this 
definition to his commentators ; and it reminds me, that I might have learn- 
ed from these writings what I have acknowledged above to be derived from 
a remoter source. 

There is another characteristic, and obvious property of straight lines, 
by which 1 have oflen thought that they might be very conveniently defin- 
ed, viz. that the position of Uie whole of a straight line is determined by the 
position of two of its points, in so much that, when two points of a straight 
line continue fixed, Uie line itself cannot change its position. It might 
therefore be said, that a straight line is one tn which, if the position of two 
points be determined, the position of the whole line is determined. But this de- 
finition, though it amount in fact to the same thing with that already given, 
is rather more abstract, and not so easily made Uie foundation of -reason- 
ing. I therefore thought it best to lay it aside, and to adopt the definition 
fiven ib the text 
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V. 



The definition of a plane is given from Dr. Simson, Euclid's being liable 
to the same objections with las definition of a straight line ; ibr, he says, 
that a plane superficies is one which " lies evenly between its extreme 
" lir.es." The defects of this definition are completely removed in that which 
Dr. Simson has given. Another definition different from both might have 
l)een adopted, viz. That those superficies are called plane, which are such, 
\hal if three points of the one coincide with three points of the other, the 
whole of the one must coincide with the whole of die other. This defini- 
tion, as it resembles that of a straight line, already given, might, perhaps, 
have been introduced with some advantage ; but as the purposes of demon- 
stration cannot be better answered than by that in the text., it has been 
thought best to make no farther alteration. 



VI. 

In Euclid, the general definition of a plane angle is placed before thatol 
a rectilineal angle, and is meant to comprehend those angles which are 
formed by the meeting of the other lines than straight lines. A plane 
angle is said to be "the inclination of two lines to one another which 
" meel together, but are not in the same direction.** This definition is 
omitted here, because that the angles formed by the meeting of curve lines, 
though they may become the subject of geometrical investigation, certainly 
do not belong to the Elements ; for the angles that must first be considered 
are those niade by the intersection of straight lines with one another. 
The angles formed by the contact or intersection of a straight line and a 
rirele, or of two circles, or two curves of any kind with one another, 
Gould produce nothing but perplexity to beginners, and cannot possibly be 
understood till the properties of rectilineal angles have been fully explained. 
On this ground, I am of opinion, that in an elementary treatise it may 
fairly be omitted Whatever is not useful, should, in explaining the ele- 
ments of a science, be kept out of sight altogether ; for, if it does not assist 
the progress of the understanding, it will certainly retard it 



AXIOMS. 

Among the Axioms there have been made only two alterations. The 
, 10th Axiom in Euclid is, that " two straight lines cannot inclose a space ;" 
* which, having become a corollary to our definition of a straight line, ceases 
of course to be ranked with self-evident propositions. It is therefore re- 
moved from among the Axioms. 

The 12A Axiom of Euclid is, that " if a straight line meets two straigfal 

lines, so as to make the two interior angles on the same side of it takea 

** togedier less than two right angles, these straight lines being continualtj 

* produced, shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
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" which are less than two right angles." Instead of this proposition, 
which, though true, is by no means self-evident ; another that appeared 
more obvious, and better entitled to be accounted an Axiom, has been in- 
troduced, vi?. ** that two straight lines, which intersect onis another, can- 
"not be both parallel to the same straight Uoe." On this subject, how* 
ever, a fuller explanation is necessary, for which ae^ the »ote oa the 29t]3 
Prop. 

PROP, IV. and VIIL B. I. 

Theiy.andyiII.]Hopositions of the first book are the foundation of all 
that follows with respect to the comparison of triangles. They are de- 
monstrated by what is called the method of sujperaposition, that i^, hy lay 
ing the one triangle upon the other, and proving that they must <;olncide 
To this some objections have been made, as if it were uageometrical to 
suppose one figure to be removed from its place and applied to another 
figure. " The laying," says Mr. Thomas Sirason in his Elements, " of 
" one figure upon another, whatever evidence it may afford, is a mechanical 
" consideration, and depends on no' postulate." It is not clear what Mr. 
Simson meant here by the word mechanical : but he probably intended only 
to say, that the method of superaposition involves the idea of motion, which 
belongs rather to mechanics than geometry ; for I think it is impossible 
that such a G^meter as he was could mean to assert, that the evidence 
derived from this method is like that which arises firom the use of instru- 
ments, and of the same kind with what is furnished by experience and ob- 
servation. The demonstrations of the fourth and eighth, as they are given 
by Euclid, are as certainly a process of pure reasoning, depending solely 
on the idea of equality, as established in the 8th Axiom, as any thing ia 
geometry. But, if stiu the removal of the triangle from its place be consi- 
dered as creating a difiiculty, and as inelegant, because it involves an idea, 
that of motion, not essential to geometry, this defect may be entirely re- 
medied, provided that, to Euclid's three postulates, we be aQowed to add 
the foilowing, viz. That if ther& he two eqaai straight lines^ and if any figure 
whatsoever he constituted on the one, a figure every way equal to it may be con- 
stituted on the other. Thus if AB and DE be two equad strai^t lines, and 
ABC a triangle on the base AB, a triangle DEF every w^ equal to ABC 
may be supposed to be constituted on DE as a base, by this it is not 
meant to assert that the method of describing the triangle DEF is actually 
known, but merely that the triangle DEF may be conceived to exist in 
all respects equal to the triangle ABC. Now, there is no truth whatso- 
ever that is better entitled than this to be ranked among the Postulates or 
Axioms of geometry ; for the straight lines AB ajad DE being every way 
equal, there can be notliing belonging to the one that may not also belong 
10 the other. 

On the strength of this Postulate the IV . proposition is thus demonstrated. 

If ABC, DEF be two triangles, such that the two sides AB and AC of 
the one are equal to the two ED, DF of the other, and the an^le BAC, 
^htaioed by the sides AB, AC of the (me, equal to the angle EDF, con 
M4ued by the sides ED, DF of the other ; the triangles ABC and EDF are 
•very way equal. 
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Oti AB let a trhmgle be eonstituted eyeiy w&y equ&l to the tiiangle DEF i 
then if this trian^e coincide nd^ the triangle ABC, it is evident that the* 
proposition is true, for it is equal to DEF by hypothesis, and to ABC, be*^ 
cause it coincides with it ; wnerefore ABC, DEF are eqtutl to Onis another. 
But if it does not coincide with ABC, let it have the position ABG ; and firsif 
suppose G not to fall on AC ; then the angle BAG is not equal to the anglef 
BAC. But the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF, therefore EDF 
and ABC are not equal, and they are also equsu by hypothesis, which ifl^ 
imj^ssible. Therefore the point G must fall upon AC ; now, if it fall upon 
AC but not at C, then AG is not equal to AC ; bift AG is eqnal to DF; 
therefore DF and AC are not equal, and they are also equal by supposition, 
which is impossible. Therefore G must coincide with C, and the triangle 
AGB with ihe triangle ACB. But AGB is every way equal to DEF, 
therefore ACB and DEF are also every way equal. 

By help of the same postulate, the fifth may also be very easily de* 
mon^trated. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, in which AB, AG'aife l^ie equal sides ,' 
the angle ABC, ACB opposite to these sides are also equal. 

Draw the straight line EF equal to BC, and suppose that on EF the tri ' 
angle DEF is constituted every way equal to the trikhgle ABC, that is.^ 
having DE equal to AB, DF to AC, the angle EDF t9 the angle BAC, th«F 
angle ACB to ihe angle DFE, &c. 





Then because DE is equal to AB, and AB is equal to AC, D£ is equft* 
to AC ; and for the same reason, DF is equal to AB. And beesiMe DF if 
equal to AB, DE to AC, and the angle FDE to the angle BAC, the anglt 
ABC is equal to the angle DFE. But the angle ACB is also, by hy^ 
pothesis, equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the angles ABC, ACB aipi 
equal to one another. 
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Such demonstratioas, it roust, however, be acknowledged^ trespass 
against a rule which Euclid has uniformly adhered to throughout the Ele- 
menis, except where he was forced by necessity to depart from it ; This 
rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner of doing which 
has not been already taught, so that the construction is derived either di- 
rectly from the three postulates laid down in the beginning, or from pro- 
blems already reduced to those postulates. Now, this rule is not essentia] 
to geometrical demonstration, where, for the purpose of discovering the 
properties of figures, we are certainly at liberty to suppose any figure to be 
constructed, or any line to be drawn, the existence of which does not in- 
volve an impossibility. The only use, therefore, of Euclid's rule is to 
guard against the introduction of impossible hypotheses, or the taking for 
granted that a thing may exist which in fact implies contradiction ; from 
such suppositions, false conclusions might, no doubt, be deduced, and the 
rule is Uierefore useful, in as much as it answers the purpose of excluding 
them. But the foregoing postulatum could never lead to suppose the 
actual existence of any thing that is impossible; for it only assumes the 
existence of a figure equal and similar to one already existing, but in a dif- 
ferent part of space from it, or having one of its sides in an assigned posi- 
tion. As there is no impossibility in the existence oi one of these figures, 
it is evident that there can be none in the existence of the other. 



PROP. XXL THEOR. 

It is essential to the truth of this proposition, that the straight Imes 
drawn to the point within the triangle be drawn from the two extremities 
^f the base ; for, if they be 'drawn from other points of the base, their sum 
may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle in any ratio that is less 
than that of two to one. This is demonstrated by Pappus Alexandrinus 
in the 3d Book of his Maihematical Collections, but the demonstration is of a 
kind that does not belong to this place. - If it be required simply to show, 
that in certain cases the sum of the two lines drawn to the point within the 
triangle may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle, the demonstra- 
tion is easy, and is given nearly as follows by Pappus, and also by Proclus, 
in the 4th Book of his Commentary on Euclid. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the angle at A a right angle : let D be 
any point in AB ; join CD, then CD will be greater than AC, because in 
the triangle ACD the angle CAD is greater than the angle ADC. From 
DC cut off DE equal to AC ; bisect CE 
in F, and join BF ; BF and FD are greater 
than BC and CA. 

Because CF is equal to FE, CF and FB 
are equal to EF and FB, but CF and FB 
are greater than BC, therefore EF and FB 
are greater than BC. To EF and FB add 
ED; and to BC add AC, which is equal to 
ED by construction, and BF and FD will 
be greater than BC and CA. 
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It is evident, that if the angle BAG be obtuse, the same reasoning maj* 
be applied. 

1'i ii.s proposition is a sufficient vindication of Euclid for having demor* 
strated the 21 St. proposition, which some affect to consider as self-evident; 
for it proves that the circumstance on which the truth of that proposition 
depends is not obvious, nor that which at first sight it is supposed to be, viz. 
that of the one triangle being included within the other. For this reason I 
c'aniiot agree with M. Clairaut, that Euclid domonstrated this proposition 
only U) avoid the cavils of the Sophists. But I must, at the same time, ob* 
serve, that what the French Geometer has said on the subject has certain 
ly been misunderstood, and in one respect, unjustly censured by Dr. Simsoa. 
The exact translation of his words is as follows : " If Euclid has taken the 
" trouble to demonstrate, that a triangle included within another has the 
<'8iiin of its sides less thaiv the sum of the sides of the triangle in which it 
" is included, we are not to be surprised. That Geometer had to do w|th 
'* those obstinate Sophists, who made a point of refusing their assent to the 
** most evident truths," ^c. (Elements de Geometric par M. Clairaut. 
Pref.) 

Dr. Simson supposes M. Clairaut to mean, by the proposition vwhich he 
enunciates here, that when one triangle is included in another, the sum of 
the two sides of the included triangle is necessarily less than the sum of the 
two sides of the triangle in which it is included, whether they be on the 
same base or not. Now this is not only not EuclidV proposition, as Dr 
Simson remarks, but it is not true, and is directly contrary to what has 
just been demonstrated from Proclus. But the fact seems tp^e, that M, 
Clairaut's meaning is entirely different, and that he intends 1o speak not of 
two of the sides of a triangle, but of all the three ;' so that his proposition 
is, ** that when one triangle is included within another, the sum of all the 
** three sides of the included triangle is less than the sum of all the three 
sides of the other," and this is without doubt true, though I think by no 
means self-evident. It must be acknowledged also, that it is not exactly 
Euclid's proposition, which, however, it comprehends under it, and is the 
general theorem, of which the other is only a particular case. Therefore, 
though M. Clairaut maybe blamed for maintaining that to be an Axiom 
which requires demonstration, yet he is not to be accusefd of mistaking a 
false proposition for a true one. 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

Thomas Simson in his Elements has objected to Euclid's demonstration 
of this proposition, because it contains no proof, that the two circles made 
use of in the construction of thei Problem must cut one another ; and Dr. 
Simson on the other hand, slwzys unwilling to acknowledge the smallest 
blemish in the works of Euclid, contends that the demonstration is perfect. 
The tioith, however, certainly is, that the demonstration admits of some 
}mpn>vement ; for the limitation that is made in the enunciation of »ny 
Prol>lem ought always to be shewn to be necessarily connected with the 
construction of it, and this is what Euclid has neglected to do in the pre« 
sent iiistanca The defect may easily be supplied, and Dr. Simson him- 
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«6lf has done it in effect ia his note on this proposition, though he demi^ it 
to be necessary. 

Because that of the three straight lines DF, FG, 6H, any two are great- 
er than die third, by hypothesis, FD is less than FG and 6H» tl^ is, 
than FHy and the^euure the circle described from the cemre F, nfith the 
distance FD must Qieet the line FJ^ betweei^ F and H ; s^ foi: the li]^ 




e 



reason, the circle described from the centre G at the dia^tsnee GR% moat 
meet DG between D a,nd G« a,nd therefore the one of thes^ cjurcles cba- 
not be wholly within the ot^er. Neither ^an the one be whpUy without ' 
the other, because DF and QH are gjceater thaiOL FQ.;. the twp oircleii 
must therefore intersect 099 another. 

PROP, XXVII. and XXVin. . ^ 

Euclid has been guilty of a slight inaccui^cy in the enuf oiationa of 
these propositions, by omitting the condition, that the two straight lines on 
which the third line falls, majking the alternate ap^es^ &e» equal, must 
be in the same plane^ withoujt which they cannptbep9^!;Gdislf.SS is evident 
from the definition of parallel lines, The cmly editor^ rbeiieTe, who has re- 
marked this omission, is M* ns FoiJ( Due ns GANDAjuLEy in bis tranaUk 
tion of the Elements published in 1566. How it ha^ escaped the notice of 
subsequent commentators is not easily explained, unless because they 
thought it of little importance to correct an error by which nobody was 
likely to be misled. 

PRo;p. XXIX, 

The subject of parallel Unes is, one of the most difficult in the iSemente 
of Geometry. It has accordingly beei^trea^d of in agreet Taiaety^c^ differ- 
ent ways, of which, perh^psi there i^ i^pne that can be siud: to hf^ve gi^os 
entire satisfaction. Thediffi<?ulty consists in4:onverting the 97th and S^8th of 
Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, or such as do not 
meet one another, when they meet a third line, make the alternate angles 
with it equal, or, which comes to the same, are equally inclined to it, and 
make the exterior angle equal to the interior and.opposite. In order to di^ 
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iiionstrate this proposition, Euclid assumed it as an Axiom, that ^* if a 
*< straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the interior angles on 
** the same side of it less than two right angles, these straight lines being 
'* continually produced, will at length meet on the side on which the angles 
* are that are less than two right angles." This proposition, however, is 
not self-evident,' and ought the less to be received without proof, that, as 
Prbclus has observed, the converse of it is a proposition that confessedly 
requires to be demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with any third line, 
less than two right angles ; or, in other words, that the two interior angles 
of any triangle are less than two right angles, which is the 17th of the 
First Book of the Elements : and it should seem, that a proposition can 
iiever rightly be taken for an Axiom, of which the converse requires a de- 
monstration. 

The methods by which Geometers have attempted to remove this 
blemish from the Elements are of three kinds. 1. By a new definition of 
parallel lines. 2. By introducing a new Axiom concerning parallel lines, 
more obvious than Euclid's. 3. By reasoning merely from the definition 
of parallels, and the properties of lines already demonstrated without the 
assumption of any new Axiom. 

1 . One of the definitions that has been substituted for Euclid's is, that 
straight lines are parallel, which preserve always the same distance from 
one another, by the word distance being understood, a perpendicular drawn 
to one of the lines from any point whatever in the other. If these perpendicu- 
lars be every where of the same length, the straight lines are called paraUel. 
This is the definition given by Wolfius, by Boscovich, and by Thomas 
Simson, in the first edition of his Elements. It is however a faulty defi- 
nition, for it conceals an Axiom in it, and takes for granted a property of 
straight lines, that ought either to be laid down as self-evident, or demonstrat- 
ed, if possible, as a Theorem. Thus, if from the three points, A, B, and C 
of the straight line AC, perpendiculars AD, BE, OF be drawn all equal 
to one another, it is implied in the definition 
that the points D, E and F are in the same 
straight line, which, though it be true, it was 
not the business of the definition to inform us 

of. Two perpendiculars, as AD and CF, are j ' ^ 

alone sufiicient to determine the position of the -^ J^ ^ 

straight line DF, and therefore the definition ought to be, "that two straight 
** lines are parallel, when there are two points in the one, from which the 
*' perpendiculars drawn to the other are equal, and on the same side of it." 

This is the definition of parallels which M. D'Alembert seems to prefei 
to all others ; but he acknowledges, and very justly, that it still remains a 
matter of difficulty to demonstrate, that all the perpendiculars drawn froni 
the one of these lines to the other are equal. (Encyclopedic ^ Art* Parallele,) 

Another definition that has been given of parallels is, that they are lines 
which make equal angles with a third line, toward the same parts, or such 
as make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. Yarignon 
Bezout, and several other mathematicians, have adopted this definition, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a perfectly good one, if it be undersiuod 
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a c^/otn third line, but not with any line that falls npon them. It remains 
therefore, to be demonstrated, That if AB and CD make equal angles witb 
GH, they will do so also with any other line whatsoever. The definition, 
therefore, must be thus understood. That parallel lines are such as make 
equal angles, with a certain third line, or, more simply, Hnes which are per- 
pendicular to a given line. It must then be proved, 1. That straight lines 
which are equally inclined to a certainMnQ or perpendicular to a certain line, 
must be equsdly inclined to all the other lines that fall upon them ; and also, 
2. That two straight lines which do not meet when produced, must mtkB 
equal angles with any third line that meets them. 

The demonstration of the first of these propositions is not at all facilitated 
by the new definition, unless it be previously shown thalidl the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

The second proposition would hardly be necessary if the new definition 
were employed ; for when it is required to draw a line that shall not meet 
a given line, this is done by drawing a line that shall hare the same incli- 
nation to a third line that the first or given line has. It is known that lines 
so drawn cannot meet. It would no doubt be an advantage to have a defi- 
nition that is not founded on a condition purely negative. 

2. As to the Mathematicians who have rejected Euclid's Axiom, and in- 
troduced another in its place, it is not necessary that nrach should be said. 
Clavius is one of the first in this class ; the Axiom he assumes is, ** That a 
^'line of which the points are all equidistant from a certain strai^t line in 
'* the same plane with it, is itself a straight line." This propoedtion he does 
not, however, assume altogether, as he gives a kind of metaphysical proof 
of it, by which he endeavours to connect it with Euclid's definition oT a 
straight line, with which proof at the same time he seems not very well 
satisfied. His reasoning, after this proposition is granted (though it ought 
not to be granted as an Axiom), is logical and conclusive, but. is prolix and 
operose^, so as to leare a strong suspicion that the road puiBued is by no 
means the shortest possible. 

The method pursued by Sirason, in his Notes in the First Book of Euclid, 

is not very dififerent from that of Clavius. He assumes this Axiom, " That 

' a straight line cannot first come nearer to another straight line, and then 

" go farmer from it without meeting it." (Notes, &c. English Edition.) By 

i9i»niing neu'er is understood, conformably to a previous definition, the dimi- 
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ttBtion of the perpendiculars drawn from the one line to the other. This 
Axiom is more readily assented to than that of Clavius, from which, how- 
ever, it is not very different : but it is not very happily expressed, as the idea 
not merely of motion, but of time, seems to be involved in the notion oi first 
coming nearer, and then going farther off. Even if this inaccuracy is pass- 
ed over, the reasoning of Simson, like that of Clavius, is prolix, and evi- 
dently a circuitous method of coming at the truth. 

Thomas Simson, in the second edition of his Elements, has presented 
this Axiom in a simpler form. " If two points in a straight line are posited 
''at unequal distances from another straight line in the same plane, 
*' those two lines being indefinitely produced on the side of the least dis- 
'< tance will meet one another." 

By help of this Axiom it is easy to prove, that if two straight lines AB, 
CD are paraUel, the perpendiculars to the one, terminated by the other, 
are all equal, and are alsd perpendicular to both the parallels. That they 
are equal is evident, otherwise the lines would meet by the Axiom. That 
they are perpendicular to both, is demonstrated thus : 

If AC and BD,which are perpendicular to AB, and equal to one another, 
be not also perpendicular to CD, from C let C£ ^ 
be drawn at right angles to BD. Then, be- ^ 
cause AB and CE are both perpendicular to 
BD, they are parallel, and therefore the perpen- 
diculars AC and BE are equal. But AC is 
equal to BD, (by hypotheses,) therefore BE and Jiz 
BD arQ equal, which is impossible ; BD is therefore at right angles to CD. 

Hence the proposition, that " if a straight line fall on two parallel lines, it 
*^ makes the alternate angles equal," is easily derived. Let FH and GE be 





peppenjdicular to CD, then they will be parallel to one another, and also at 
right angles to AB, and therefore FG and 'HE are equal to one another, 
by the last proposition. Wherefore in the triangles EFG, EFH, the sides 
ilE and £F are equd to the sides GF and FE, each to each, and also the 
tj^i^ side HF to the third side EG, therefore tlie angle HEF is equal to 
the angle EFG, and they are alternate angles. 

This method of treating the doctrine of parallel lines is extremely plain 
and concise, and is perhaps as good as any that can be followed, when a 
new Axiom is assumed. In the text above, I have, however, followed a 
different metliod, employing as an Axiom, ''That two straight lines, whieli 
'* cut one another, cannot be both parallel to the same straight line." This 
Axiom has been assumed by others, partioularly by LuSam, in' his very 
useful little tract, entiUed Rudiments cf MathemoHes. 
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It is a propositioii readily enough admitted as self-evident, and leads 
to the demonstration of Euclid's 29th Proposition, even with more brerity 
than Simson's. 

3. All the methods above enumerated leave the mind somewhat dissatis- 
fied, as we naturally expect to discover the properties *of parallel lines, as 
we do those of other geometric quantities, by comparing the definition of 
those lines, with the properties of straight lines already known. The most 
ancient writer who appears to have attempted to do tins is Ptolemy the as- 
tronomer, who wrote a treatise expressly on the subject of Parallel Lines. 
Proclus has preserved some account of this work in die Fourth Book of his 
commentaries : and it is curious to observe in it an argument founded on the 
principle which is known to the modems by the name of the sufficient reason. 

To prove, that if two parallel straight lines, AB and CD, be cut by a 
third line £F, in G and H, the two interior angles AGH, CHG will be 




equal io two right angles, Ptolemy reasons thus : If the angles A6H» 
CHG be not equal to two' right angles, let them, if possible, be greater 
than two right iM^gles : then, because the lines AG and CH are not more 
parallel than the lines BG and DH, the angles BGH, DHG are also 
greater than two right angles. Therefore, the four angles AGH, CHG, 
BGH, DHG are greater than four right angles ; and they are also equal 
to four jigbt angles, which is absurd. In the same manner it is shewn, 
that the angles AGH, CHG cannot be less than two right angles. There- 
fore they are equal to twoiright angles. 

But this reasoning is certainly inconclusive. For why are we to sup- 
pose that the interior angles which the parallels make with the line cuttiog 
them, are either in every case greater than two right angles, or in eveiy 
case less than two right angles 1 For any thing that we are yet supposed 
to know, they may be sometimes greater than two right angles, and some- 
times less, and therefore we are not entitled to conclude, because the angles 
AGH, CHG are greater than two right angles, that therefore the angles 
BGH, DHG are also necessarily greater than two right angles. It 
may safely be asserted/ therefore, that Ptolemy has not succeeded in his 
attempt to demonstrate the properties of parallel lines without the assist* 
ance of a new Axiom. 

Another attempt to demonstrate the same proposition without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom has been made by a modem geometer, Franceschini 
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Professor of Mathematics in die University of Bologna, in an essay, which 
he entitles, La Teoria deUe paraUde rigorosamente dimonstrcUa^ printed in 
his Opuscoli MathemaHdy at Bassano in 1787. , 

The difficulty is there reduced to a proposition nearly the same with this, 
That if BE make an acute angle with BD, and if D£ be perpendicular to 
BD at any point, BE and D£, 
if produced, will meet. To de- 
inonstrate this, it is supposed, 
that BO, BC are two parts taken 
in BE, of which BC is greater 
than BO, and that the perpendi- 
culars ON, CL are drawn to BD ; 
then 'shall BL be greater than 
BN. For, if not, that is, if the 
perpendicular CL falls either at 
N, or between B and N, as at 
F ; in the first of these cases the 
angle CNB is equal to the angle ONB, because they are both right angles, 
which is impossible ; and, in the second, the two angles CFN, CNF of the 
triangle CNF, exceed two right angles. Therefore, adds our author, siiice, 
as BC increases, BL also increases, and since BC may be increased with- 
out limit, so BL may become greater than any given line, and therefore may 
be greater than BD ; wherefore, since the perpendiculars to BD from points 
beyond D meet BC, the perpendicular from D necessarily meets it. 

Now it will be found, on examination, that this reasoning is no more 
conclusive than the preceding. For, unless it be proved, that whatever 
multiple BC is of BO, the same is BL of BN, the indefinite increase of 
BC does not necessarify imply the indefinite increase of BL,or that BL may 
be made to exceed BD. On the contrary, BL may always increase, and 
yet may do so in such a manner as never to exceed BD : In order that the 
demonstration should be conclusive, it would be necessary to shew, that 
when BC increases by a part equal to BO, BL increases always by a part 
equal to BN ; but to do this will be found to require the knowledge of those 
very properties of parallel lines that we are seeking to demonstrate. 

Leoendre, in his Elements of Geometry, a work entitled to the highest 
praise, for elegance and accuracy, has delivered the doctrine of parallel lines 
without any new Axiom. He has done this in two difierent ways, one in 
the text, and the other in the notes. In the former he has endeavoured to 
prove, independently of the doctrine of parallel lines, that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles ; from which proposition, when 
it is once established, it is not difficult to deduce every thing with respect to 
parallels. But, though his demonstration of the property of triangles just 
mentioned is quite logical and conclusive, yet it has the fault of being long 
and indirect, proving first, that the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
creater than two right angles, next, that they cannot be less, and doing 
both by reasoning s^undantly subtle, and not of a kind readily apprehend- 
ed by those who are only beginning to study the Mathematics. 

The demonstration which he has given in the notes is extremely ingeni- 
ous, and proceeds on this very simple and undeniable Axiom, that we can- 
not compare an angle and a line, as to magnitude, or cannot have an equa« * 
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tion of any sort between them. This troth is inrolTed in the distinctioif 
between liomogeneons and heterogeneous quantities, (Euc. y. deL 4.)^ 
which has long been received in Geometry, but led only to negative eon* 
sequences, till it fell into the hands of Legendre. The proposition which 
he deduces from it is, that if two angles of one trian^e be ec^l to two an<- 
gles of another, the third angles of these triangles are also equid. For, il 
is evident, that when two angles of a triangle are given, and also tlie side 
between them, the third angle is thereby determined ; so that if A and B 
be any two angles of a triangle, P the side interjacent, and G the third aa* 
gle, G is determined, as to its magnitude, by A, B and P ; and, besides 
these, there is no other quantity whatever which can affect ^e magnitude 
of G. This is plain, because if A, B and P are given, the triangle can be 
constructed, all the triangles in which A, B and P are the tame, being equal 
to one another. 

But of the quantities by which G is determined, P cannot be one ; for if 
it were, then G must be k function of the quantities A, B, P ; that vs to say, 
the value of G can be expressed by some combination of the quantities A, 
B and P. An equation, therefore, may exist between the quantities A, B, 
G and P ; and consequently the value of P is equal to some oembinatioii, 
that is, to some function of the quantities A, B and G ; but this is impeesi* 
ble, P being a line, and A, B, G being angles ; so thai no function of the 
first of these quantities can be equal to any function of the other three. The 
angle G must therefore be determined by the angles A aid B alone, without 
any regard to the magnitude of P, the side interjacent. Hence in all trian- 
gles that have two angles in one equal to two in another, each to each, the 
third angles are also eqiml. 

Now, this being demonstrated, it is easy to prove that the three angles ef 
any triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABG be a triangle rig^t angled at A, draw AD perpendicular to 
BG. The triangles ABD, ABG have the an- a 

gles BAG, BDA right angles, and the angle 
B common to both ; therefore by what has just 
been proved, their third angles BAD, BGA are 
also equal. In the same way it is shewn, that 
GAD is equal to GBA ; therefore the two an- 
gles, BAD, GAD are equal to the two BGA, 
GBA ; but BAD+GAD is equal to a right 
angle, therefore the angles BGA, GBA are together equal to a right angle, 
and consequently the three angles of the rignt angled triangle ABG are 
equal to two right angles. 

And since it is proved that the oblique angles of every right angled 
triangle are equal to one right angle, and sinee every triangle may be 
^vided into two right angled triangles, the four oblique angles of which are 
equal to the three angles of the trianglet therefore the three angles of every 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Though this method of treating the subject is strictly demonstrative, yet, 
as the reasoning in the first of the two preceding demonstrations is not per- 
haps sufficiently simple to be apprehended by those just entering on mathe- 
matical studies, I shall submit to the reader another method, not liable to 
the name objection, which I know, from experience, to be of use in expiaim 
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ing the Elements. It proceeds, like that of the French Geometer, by de- 
monstrating, in the first place, that the angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right angles, and deducing from thence, that two lines, which 
make with a third line the interior angles, less than two right angles, must 
meet if produced. The reasoning used to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions may be objected to by some as involving the idea of motion, and 
the transference of a line from one place to another. This, however, is no 
more than Euclid has done himself on some occasions ; and when it furnish* 
es so short a road to the truth as in the present instance, and does not im- 
pair the evidence of the conclusion, it seems to be in no respect inconsistent 
with the utmost rigour of demonstration. It is of importance in explaining 
the Elements of Science, to connect truths by the shortest chain possible ; 
and till that is done, we can never consider them as being placed in their 
natural order. The reasoning in the first of the following propositions is so 
simple, that it seems hardly susceptible of abbreviation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of connecting immediately two truths so ihuch alike, that one 
might conclude, even from the bare enunciations, that they are but difiereut 
cases of the same general theorem, viz. That all the angles about a point, 
and all the exteiior angles of any rectilineal figure, are constantly of the 
same smgnitude, and equal to four right angles. 

DEFINITION. 

If, while one extremity of a straight line re- 
mains fixed at A, the line itself turns about that 
point from the positioa A6 to the position AC, it 
is said to describe the angle BAG contained by 
the line AB and AC. j. -^ 

Cor. If a line turn about a point from the position AG till it come into 
the position AC again, it describes angles which are together equal to four 
right angles. This is evident from the second Cor. to the 1 5th. I. 

PROP. L 

. 

All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are togetlier equal to four 
right angles. 

1. Let the rectilineal figure be the triangle ABC, of which the exterior 
angles are DCA, FAB, GBC ; these angles are together equal to four 
right angles. 

Let the line CD, placed in the direction of BC produced, turn about the 
point C till it coincide with CE, a part of the side CA, and have described 
the exterior angle DCE or DCA. Let it then be carried along the line 
CA, till it be in the position AF, that is, in the direction of CA produced, 
and the point A remaining fixed, let it turn about A till it describe the 
angle FAB, and coincide with a part of the line AB. Let it next be car- 
tied along AB till it come into the position BG, and by turning about B. 
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let it describe the angle GBC. so 
as to coincide with a part of BC. 
Lastly, Let it be carried along BC 
till it coincide with CD, its first 
position. Then, because the line 
CD has turned about one of its 
extremities till it has come into 
the position CD again, it has by 
the corollary to the above defini- '' 
tion described angles which are 
together equal to four right an- 
gles ; but the> angles which it 
has described are the three ex- 
terior angles of the triangle ABC, 
therefore the exterior angles of 
the triangle ABC are equal to 
four right angles. 

2. If the rectilineal figure have any number of sides, the proposition is 
demonstrated just as in the case of a triangle. Therefore all the exterior 
angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 1. Hence, all the interior angles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. For all the angles of the triangle, both exterior and interior, 
are equal to six right angles, and the exterior being equal to four right 
angles, the interior are equal to two right angles. 

CoR. 2. An exterior angle of any triangle is equal to the two interior and 
opposite, or the angle DC A is equal to the angles CAB, ABC. For the 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to two right angles ; and the angles 
ACD, ACB are also (13. 1.) equal to two right angles ; therefore the three 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to the two ACD, ACB ; anti taking 
ACB from both, the angle ACD is equal to the two angles CAB, ABC. 

CoR. 3. The interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to twice , 
as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. For all the 
angles exterior and interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides ; but the exterior are equal to four right angles ; therefoie 
the interior arc equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides 
wanting four. 



PROP. IL 



Two straight lines, which make with a third line the interior angles on 
the same side of it less than two right angles, will meet on that side, if pro- 
duced far enough. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, make with AC the two angles BAC, 
DCA les8 than two right angles ; AB and CD will meet if produced toward 
B and D. 

In AB take AF= AC ; join CF, produce BA to H, and through C draw 
CE, making the angle ACE equal to the angle CAH. 

Because AC is equal to AF, the angles AFC, ACF aie also equal (5^ 
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I.) ; but the exterior angle HAG is equal to the two interior and opposite 
angles ACF, AFC, and therefore it'is double of either of them, as of ACF. 
Now ACE is equal to HAC by construction, therefore ACE is double of 
ACF, and is bisected by the line CF. In the same manner, if FG be taken 
equal to FC, and if CG be drawn, it may be shewn that CG bisects the 
angle FCE, and so, on continually. But if from a magnitude, as the an* . 
gle ACE, there be taken its half, and from the remainder FCE ito 
half FCG, and from the remainder GCE its half, &c. a remainder will al 
length be found less than the given angle DCE.* 




H A 

Let GCE be the angle, whose half ECK is less than DCE, then a 
straight line CK is found, which falls between CO and CE, but never- 
theless meets the line AB in K. Therefore CD, if produced, must meet 
AB in a point between G and K. 

This demonstration is indirect ; but this proposition^ if the definition of 
parallels were changed, as suggested at p. 291, would not be necessary , 
and the proof, th^t lines equally inclined to any one line must be so to 
every line, would follow directly from the angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. The doctrine of parallel lines would in this manner 
be freed from sJI' difficulty. / 

PROP. III. or 29. 1. Euclid. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equd to one another ; the exterior equal to the interior and oppo- 
site on the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles, on the same 
side equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight hne EF fall on 
the parallel straight lines AB, 
CD ; the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD are equal, the exterior angle 
EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite GHD ; and the two inte- 
rior angles BGH, GHD are equal 
to two light angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to 
GHD, let it be greater, then add- 
ing BGH to both, the angles 
AGrH, HGB are greater than the 

■ A I ■ ■ - 

* Prop. 1. 1 Sup. The reference of this proposition involves nothing inccns'stent witb 
good reasoning, as the demonstration of it does not depend on any thing that has gone before, 
so that it may be introduced in any part of the Eleuv^nts. 
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angles DHG, HGB. But AGH, HGB are equal to two right angles (13. 
1 .) ; therefore BGH, GHD are less than two right angles, and therefore the 
lines AB, CD will meet, by the last proposition, if produced toward B and 
D. But they do not meet, for they are parallel by hypotheses, and there* 
fore the angles AGH, GHD aise not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
another. 

Now the angle AGH is equal to EGB^ becavse these are vertical, and 
it has also been shewn to be equal to GHD, therefore £GB and GHD are 
equal. Lastly, to each of the equal angles £GBy GHD add the angle 
BGH, then the two EGB, BGH are equal to the two DHG, BGH. But 
EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (13. l.),therefore BGH, GHD 
are also equal to two right angles. 



The following proposition is placed here, because it is more connected 
with the First Book than with any other. It is useful for explaining the 
nature of Hadley^s sextant ; and, though involved in the explanations usual- 
ly given of that instrument, it has not, I believe, been hitherto considered as 
a distinct Geometrical Proposition, though very well entitled to be so on ac- 
count of its simplicity and elegance, as well as its utility. 

THEOREM. 

* If an exterior angle of a triangle be bisected, and also one of the interior 
and opposite, the angle contained by the bisecting lines is^uai to half the 
other interior and opposite angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior anrie ACD of the triangle ABC be bisected by the 
straight line CE, and the interior and opposite ABC by the straight line 
BE, the angle BEC is equal to half the auffle BAC. 

The line CE, BE will meet ; for since uie angle ACD is greater duMi 
ABC, the half of ACD is greater than the half of ABC, that is, ECD 
is greater than EBC ; add 
EGB to both, and the two 
angles ECD, ECB are . 
greater than EBC, ECB. 
But ECD, ECB are equal 
to two right angles ; there- 
fore ECB, EBC are less 
than two right angles, and 
therefore the lines CE, BE 
must meet on the same side 
of BC on which the trian 
gle ABC is. Let them meet in E. 

Because DCE is the exterior angle of the triangle BCE, it is eqaal to 
the two angles CBE, BEC, and therefore twice the angle* DCE, that is, the 
angle DC A is equal to twice the angles CBE and BEC. BiU twice the 
angle CBE is equal to the angle ABC, therefore the angle DC A is equal 
u» the angle ABC, together with twice the angle BEC ; and the same an- 
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gle T>Ck being the exterior angle of the triangle ABC, is equal u> the two 
jingles ABC, CAB, wherefore the two angles ABC, CAB are equal to 
ABC and twice BEC. Therefore, taking away ABC from both, there 
remains the angle CAB equal to twice the angfle BEC, or BEC equal to 
the half of BAC, 



BOOK II. 



The Demonstrations of this Book are no otherwise changed than by in- 
troducing into them some characters similar to those of Algebra, which is 
always of great use where the reasoning turns on the addition or subtrac- 
tion of rectangles. To Euclid's demonstrations, others are sometimes add- 
ed, as Scholiums, in which the properties of the sections of lines are easily 
demonstrated by Algebraical formulas. 



BOOK m. 



DEFINITIONS. 

The definition which Euclid makes the first of this Book id that of equdi 
circles, which he defines to be *' those of which the diameters are equal.*^ 
This is rejected from ambng the definitions, as being a Theorem, the truth 
of which is proved by supposing the circles applied to one another, so that 
their centres may coincide, for the whole of the one must then coincide with 
the whole of the other. The converse, viz. That circles which are equal 
Uave equal diameters, is proved in the same way. 

The definition of the angle of a segment is also onntted, because it does 
not relate to a rectilineal angle, but to one understood to be contained be- 
tween a straight line and a portion of the circumference of a circle. In like 
manner, no notice is taken in the 16th proposition of the angle comprehend- 
ed between the semicircle and the diameter, which is said by Euclid to be 
greater than an acute rectilineal angle* The reason for these omissions has 
^ ready been assigned in the notes on tiie fifth definition of the first Book 

PROP. XX. 

It has been remarked of this demonstratioB, that it takes for granted, tha 
if two. magnitudes be double of two others, each of each, the sum or differ^ 
ence of the first two is double of the sum or difierence of the other twOv> 
which are two cases of the Ist and 5th of the 5th Book. The justness ot 
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this remark cannot be denied ; and though the cases of the Propositions here 
referred to are the simplest of any, yet the truth of them oufrhx not in strict- 
ness to be assumed without proof. The proof is easily given. Let A and 
B, C and D be four magnitudes, such that A=2C, and B=2D ; then A 
+B=2{C+D). For since A=C+C, and B=D+D, adding equals to 
equals, A+B=(C+D)+(C+D)=2(C+D). So also, if A be greater 
than B, and therefore C greater than D, since A=C-fC, and B=D+D, 
taking equals from equals, A — B=(C — D)+(C — D), that is, A — B=3 
(C-D). 



BOOK V. 



The subject of proportion has been treated so differently by those who 
have written on elementary geonietry, and the method which Euclid has fol- 
lowed has been so often, and so inconsiderately censured, that in these notes 
it will not perhaps be more necessary to account for the changes that I hare 
made, than for Uiose that I have not made. The changes are but fi^w, and 
relate to the language, not to the essence of the demonstrations ; they will 
be explained after some of the definitions have been particularly considered 

DEF. III. 

The definition of ratio given here has been greatly extolled by some au- 
thors ; but whatever value it may have in the eyes of a metaphysician, it 
has but little in those of the geometer, because nothing concerning the pro- 
perties of ratios, Can be deduced from it. Dr. Barrow has very judiciously 
remarked concerning it, '' that Euclid had probably no other design in mak- 
'* ing this definition, than to give a general summary idea of ratio to begin- 
** ners, by premising this metaphysical definition to the more accurate defi- 
'' nitions of ratios that are equal to one another, or one of which is greater 
'* or less than the other ; I call it a metaphysical, for it is not properly a ma- 
** thematical definition, since nothingin mathematics depends on it, or is de- 
'^ duced, nor, as I judge, can be deduced, from it." (Barrow's Lectures, 
Lect. 3.) Dr. Simson thinks the definition has been added by some unskil- 
ful editpr ; but there is no ground for that supposition, other than what ari- 
ses from the definition being of no use. We may, however, well enough 
imagine, that a certain idea of order and method induced Euclid to give 
some general definition of ratio before he used the term in the definition of 
equal ratios. 

DEF. IV. 

This definition is a little altered in the expression ; Euclid has it, tha* 
' magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one another, when the loss can be 
** multiplied su as to exceed the greater.** 



/„ 
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DEF. V. 



One of the chief obstacles to the ready understanding of the 5th Book of 
Euclid, is the difficulty that most people find of reconciling the idea of pro- 
portion which they hare already acquired, with the account of it that is 
gi^en in this definition. Our first ideas of proportion, or of proportionality, 
are got by trying to compare together the magnitude of external bodies ; 
and though they be at first abundantly vague and incorrect, they are usually 
rendered tolerably precise by the study of arithmetic ; from which we learn 
to call, four numbers proportionals, when they are such that the quotient 
which arises from dividing the first by the second, (according to the com- 
mon rule for division), is the same with the quotient that arises from divid- 
ing the third by the fourth. 

Now, as the operation of arithmetical division is applicable as readily to 
any two magnitudes of the same kind, as to two numbers, the notion of pro- 
portion thus obtained may be considered as perfectly general.' For, in arith- 
metic, after finding how often the divisor *is contained in the dividend, we 
multiply the remainder by 10, or 100, or 1000, or any power, as it is called, 
of 10, and proceed to inquire how oft the divisor is contained in this new 
dividend ; and, if there be any remainder, we go on to multiply it by 10, 
100, &c. as before, and to divide the product by the original divisor, and so 
on, the division sometimes terminating when no remainder is left, and some- 
times going on ad infinitum, in consequence of a remainder being left at each 
operation. Now, this process may easily be imitated with any two mag- 
nitudes A and 6, providing they be of the same kind, or such that the one 
can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. For, suppose that B is the 
least of the two ; take B out of A as oft as it can be found, and let the quo- 
tient be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any ; multiply this remain- 
der by 10, or 100, <kc. so as to exceed B, and let B be taken out of the quan- 
tity produced by this multiplication as oft as it can be found ; let the quotient 
be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any. Proceed with this remain- 
der as before, and so on continually ; and it is evident, that we have an opera- 
tion that is applicable to all magnitudes whatsoever, and that maybe perform- 
ed with respect to any two lines, any two plane figures, or any two solids, &c. 

Now, when we have two magnitudes and two others, and find that the 
first divided by the second, according to this method, gives the very same 
series of quotients that the third does when divided by the fourth, we say of 
these magnitudes, as we did of the numbers above described, that the first 
is to the second as the third t6 the fourth. There are only two more cir- 
cumstances necessary to be considered, in order to bring us precisely to 
Euclid's definition. 

Firsts It is known from arithmetic, that the multiplication of the succes- 
sive remainders each of them by 10, is equivalent to multiplying the quantity 
to be divided by the product of all those tens ; so that multiplying, for in- 
stance, the first remainder by 10, the second by 10, and the third by 10, i» 
the same thing, with respect to the quotient, as if the quantity to be divided 
had beer at first multiplied by 1000 ; and therefore, our standard of the pro- 
portionality of numbers may be expressed thus : If the first multiplied any 
numbei of times by 10, and then divided by the second, gives the same quo* 
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dent as when the third is muliplied as often by 10, and then divided by the 
fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionals. 

^gain, it is evident, that there is no necessity in these multiplications for 
confining Qurselves to 10, <Mr the powers of 10, and that We do so, in arith- 
metic, only for the conveniency of the decimal notation ; w« may therefore 
use any multipliers whsytsoever, providing w« ose the same in both cases. 
Hence, we have this definition of proportionals, When there are four mag* 
nitudes, and any multiple whatsoever of the first, when divided by the 
second, gives the sanie quotient with the like multiple of the third, when 
divided by the fomrth, the four magnitudes are proportionals, or the first 
has the same ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth. 

We are now arrived rery nearly at Euclid's definition ; for, let A, B, C, 
Dbe four proportionals, according to the definition just given, and m any 
number ; and let the multiple of A by m, that is mA, be divided by B ; and 
first, let the quotient be the number ft exactly, then also, when mC is divided 
by D, the quotient will be » exactly. But when mA divided by B gives n 
for the quotient, m A :snB by the nature of division, so that wh^a mAssn^B, 
mC=:nD, which is one of the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Again, whenmA is divided by B, let the division not be exactly perform- 
ed, but let n be a whole number less than the exact quoUent, then nB /_ 
mA, or mA^nB ; and, for the same reason, mC^nD, which is another of 
the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Lastly, when mA is divided by B, let n be a whole number greater than 
the exact quotient, then mA^nB, and because n is also greater than the 
quotient of mC divided by D, (which is the same with the other quotient), 
Uierefore mC^/^D. 

Therefore, uniting all these three conditions, we call A, B, C, D, propor- 
tionals, when they are such, that if mA ^nB, mC "/nD ; if mAc=nB, mG=a 
fiD ; and if mAZtiB,rHCZf^D, m and n being any numbers whatsoever. 
Now, this is exactly the criterion of proportionality established by Euclid in 
the 5th definition, and is deriV>ed here by generalizing the common and most 
familiar idea of. proportion. 

It appears from this, that the condition of mA containing B, whether 
with or without a remainder, as often as mC contains D, with or without a 
remainder, and of this being the <;ase whatever value be assigned to the 
number m, includes in it all the three conditions that are mentioned in Eu- 
clid's definition ; and hence, that definition may be expressed a little more 
simply by saying, thdii four magnitudes are proportionals^ when any multiple oj 
the first contains the second, {with or without remainder^ as oft as the same mul' 
tiph of the third contains the fourth. But, though this definition is certainly, 
in the expression, more simple than Euclid's, it is not, as will be found on 
trial, so easily applied to the purpose of demonstration. The three conditions 
which Euclid brings together in his definition, though they somewhat em- 
barrass the expression of it, have the advantage of rendering the demon- 
strations more simple than they would otherwise be, by avoiding all discus- 
sion about the magnitude of the remainder left, after B is taken out of m A as 
oft as it can be found. All the attempts, indeed, that have been made to de- 
monstrate the properties of proportionals rigorously, by means of other defini- 
tions than Euclid's, only serve to evince the excellence of the method follow 
ed by the Greek Geometer, and his singular address in the application of i1 
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The great objection to the other methods is, that if they are meant to be 
ligorous, they require two demonstrations to every proposition, one when 
the division of mA into parts equal to B can be exactly perftmned, the othw 
when it cannot be exactly performed whaterer value be Assigned to m, or 
when A and B are what is called incommensurable ; and this last case will 
generally be found to require an indirect demonstradoti, or a reductio ad.aih 
mirdum. 

M. D'Alembert, speaking of the doctrine of proportion, in a discourse 
that contains many excellent observations, but in which he has overlooked 
Euclid's manner of treating this subject entirely, has the following remark; 
'* On ne pent d^montrer que de cette manidre, (la reduction k absurde,) la 
'* plupart des propositions qui regardent les ineommensurables. L'id6e d^ 
'* Tinfini entre au moins impiidtemens dans la notion de ces sortes de quatt» 
" tites ; et comme nous n'avons qu'une id^e negative de I'infini, on ne p^it 
*' d^montrer directement, et a priori, tout ce qui conceme Tinfini mathenuir 
'* tique." {EnctfclopSdie, mot GeomitrieJ) 

This remark sets in a strong and just li^ht the difficulty of demonstrating 
the propositions that regard the proportion of incommensurable magnitudes, 
without having recourse to the reductio ad absurdum : but it is surprising, 
that M. D'Alembert, a geometer no less learned thtui profound, should 
have neglected to make mention of Euclid's method, die only one in which 
the difficulty he states is completely overcome. It is overcome by the inr 
troduction of the idea of indefinitude, (if I may be permitted to use the word), 
instead of the idea of infinity ; for m and n,.the multipliers employed, are 
supposed to be indefinite, or to admit of all possible values, and it is by the 
skilful use of this condition that the necessity of indirect demonstrations is 
avoided. In the whole of geometry, I know not that any happier invention 
is to be found ; and it is worth remarking, that Euclid appears in another 
of his works to have availed himself of the idea of indefinitude with the 
same success, viz. in his books of Porisms, which have been restored by 
Dr. Sim8on,and in which the whole analysis turned on that idea, as I have 
shown at length in the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. The investigations of these propositions were founded 
entirely on the principle of certain magnitudes admitting of innumerable 
values ; and the methods of reasoning concerning them seem to have been 
extremely similar to those employed in the fifth of the Elements. It is 
curious to remark this analogy between the dififerent works of the same 
author ; and to consider, that the ^11, in the conduct of this veiy refined 
and ingenious artifice, acquired in treating the properties of proportionals, 
may have enabled Euclid to succeed so well in treating the still more dif- 
ficult subject of Porisms. 

Viewing in this light Euclid's manner of treating proportion, I had no 
desire to change any thing in the principle of his demonstrations. I have 
^nly sought to improve the language of them, by introducing a concise 
mode of expression, of the same nature with that which we use in arith- 
metic, and in algebra. Ordinary language conveys the ideas of the difie- 
rent operations supposed to be performed in these demonstrations so slowly, 
and breaks them down into so many parts, that thiey make not a sufiicient 
impression on the understanding. This indeed will generally happen when 
the things treated of are not represented to the Senses by Diagrams, m 
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tkey cannot be when we reason concerning magnitude in general, as in this 
part of the Elements. Here we ought certainly to adopt the language of 
arithmetic or algebra, which by its shortness, and the rapidity wi^ which 
it places objects before us, makes up in the best manner possible for being 
merely a conventional language, and using symbols that have no resem- 
blance to the things expressed by them. Such a language, therefore, I 
have endeavoured to introduce here ; and I am convinced, that if it shall 
be found an improvement, it is the only one of which the fifth of Euclid will 
admit. In other respects I have followed Dr. Simson's edition to the accu- 
racy of which it would be difficult to make any addition. 

In one thing I must observe, that the doctrine of proportion, {is laid down 
here, is meant to be more general than in Euclid's Elements. It is intended 
to include the properties of proportional numbers as well as of all magni- 
tudes. Euclid has not this design, for he has given a definition of propor- 
tional numbers in the seventh Book, very difierent from that of proportional 
magnitudes in the fifth; and it is not easy to justify the logic of this man- 
ner of proceeding ; for we can never speak of two numbers and two magni- 
tudes both having the same ratios, unless the word ratio have in both cases 
the same signification. All the propositions about proportionals here 
given are therefore understood to be applicable to numbers ; and accord- 
ingly, in the eighth Book, the proposition that proves equiangular parallelo- 
grams to be in a ratio compounded of the ratios of the numbers proportional 
to their sides, is demonstrated by help of the propositions of the fifth Book. 

On account of this, the word quantity iTaXher thAn magnitude, ought in strict- 
ness to have been used in the enunciation of these propositions, because we 
employ the word Quantity to denote not only things extended, to which 
alone we give the name of Magnitude, but also numbers. It will be sufii- 
cient, however, to remark, that all the propositions respecting the ratios of 
magnitudes relate equally to all things of which multiples can be taken, that 
is, to all that is usually expressed by the word Quantity in its most extend- 
ed signification, taking care always to observe, that ratio takes place only 
among like quantities, (See Def. 4.) 

DEF. X. 

The definition of compound ratio was first given accurately by Dr. Simson , 
for, though Euclid used the term, he did so without defining it. I have 
placed this definition before those of duplicate and triplicate ratio, as it is in 
fact more general, and as the relation of all the three definitions is best seen 
when they are ranged in this orders It is then plain, that two equal ratios 
compound a ratio duplicate of either of them ; three equal ratios, a ratio 
triplicate of either of them, <kc. 

It was justly observed by Dr. Simson, that the expression, compound ratio, 
is introduced merely to prevent circumlocution, and for the sake principally 
of enunciating those propositions with conciseness that are demonstrated bv 
reasoning ex mquo^ that is, by reasoning from the 22d or 23d of this Book. 
This will be evident to any one who considers carefully the Prop. F. of this, 
or the 23d of the 6th Book 

An objection which naturally occurs to the use of the term compound ra:.w^ 
vifles from its not being evident how the ratios described in the definition 
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deteroiine in any way the ratio which they are said to compound, since the 
magnitudes compounding them are assumed at pleasure. It may be of use 
for removing this difficulty, to state the matter as follows : ^f there be any 
number of ratios (among magnitudes of the same kind) such t^at the con« 
sequent of any of thtm is the antecedent of that which immediately fol- 
lows, the first of the antecedents has to the last of the consequents a ratio 
which evidently depends on the intermediate ratios, because if they are de- 
termined, it is determined also ; and this dependence of one ratio on ail the 
other ratios, is expressed by saying that it is compounded of them. Thus, 

if -^^ YTf "rT> "p"»^® *^y series of ratios, such as described above, the ratio 

A . A B 

•=-, or of A to £ , is said to be compou nded of the ratios r^-, --^, &,c. The ratio 

ill ' D Vj 

A A B • 

p-, is evidently determined by the ratios -r^, -pT, &c.^ecause if each of the 

latter is fixe J and invariable, the former cannot change. The exact nature 
of this dependence, and how the one thing is determmed by the other, it is 
not the business of the definition to explain, but merely to give, a name to 
a relation which it may be of importance to consider more attentively 
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DEFINITION 11. 



This definition-is changed from that oi reciprocal figures^ which was oi no 
use, to one that corresponds to the language used in the 14th and 15th 
propositions, and in other parts of geometry. 

PROP. A, B, C, &c. 

Nine propositions are added to this Book on account of their utiUty and 
their connection with this part of the Elements. The first four of them are 
in Dr. Simson's edition, and among these Prop. A is given immediately 
. after the third, being, in fact, a second case of that proposition, and capable 
of being included with it, in one enunciation. Prop. D is remarkable for 
being a theorem of Ptolemy the Astronomer, in his Meyalti Svvtaiig^ and the 
foundation of the construction of his trigonometrical tables. Prop. £ is the 
simplest case of the former ; it is also useful in trigonometry, and, under 
another form, was the 97th, or, in some editions, the 94th of Euclid's Data. 
The propositions F and G are very useful properties of the circle, And are 
taken from th^ Loc^ Plant of ApoUonius. Prop. H is a very remarkable pro- 
perty of the triangle ; and K is a proposition which, though it has been 
hitherto considered as. belonging particularly to trigonometry, is so oflen of 
6se in other parts of the mathematics, that it may be properly ranked among 
elementary theorems of Geometry. 
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BOOK I. 

PROP. V. and VI, &c. 

Thi demonstratioivi of the 5th and 6th propositioiiB roquire the method 
cC exhaustions, that is to say, they prove a certain property to belong to the 
circle, because it belongs to the rectilineal figures inscribed in it, or described 
about it according to a certain law, in &e case when diose figures ap- 
proach to the circles so nearly as not to fall short of it or to exeeed it, by 
any assignable difference. This principle is general, and is the only one 
by which we can possibly compare cinndlineal with rectilineal spaces, or ^e 
length of curve lines with the length of straight lines, whether we follow 
the methods of the ancient or of the modem geometers. It is therefore a 
great injustice to the latter methods to represent them as standing on a foun- 
dation less secure than the former ; they stand in reality on the same, and 
the only difference is, that the application of the principle, comm<m to them 
both, is more general and expeditious in the one case than in the other. 
This identity of principle, and affinity of the methods used in the elementary 
and the higher mathematics, it seems the most necessary to observe, that 
some learned mathematicians have appeared not to be iilifficiently aware of 
it, and have ex^n endeavoured to demonstrate the contrary. An instance 
of this is to be met with in the preface of the valuable edition of &e works 
jof Archimedes, lately printed at Oxford. In that preface, Torelli, the learn- 
ed commentator, whose labours haVe done so much to elucidate the writ- 
ings of the Greek Geometer, but who is so unwilling to acknowledge the 
merit of the modem analysis, undertakes to prove, that it is impossible, frotn 
the relation which the rectilineal figures inscribed in, and circumscribed 
about, a given curve have to one another, to conclude any Ubine concerning 
the properties of the curvilineal space itself, except in certain circtuiistances 
which he has not precisely descnbed. With this view he attempts to show, 
that if we are to reason from the relation which eertak> .dctilineel figures 
belonging to the circle have to one another, notwitiistanding that those 
figures may approach so near to the circular spaces within which they are 
inscribed, as not to differ from them by any assicpiaUe magnitude, we shall 
be led into error, and shall seem to prove, that the circle is to the square of 
its diameter exactly as 3 to 4. Now, as this is a condusion which the dis« 
coveries of Archimedes himself prove so clearly to be false, Torelli argues, 
that the principle from which it is deduced must be false also ; and in this 
he would no doubt be right, if his former conclusion had been fairiy drawn. 
But the tmth is, that a very gross paralogism is to be found in that part of 
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his reasoning, where he makes a transition from the ratios of the small rect- 
angles, inscribed in the circular spaces, to the ratios of the sums of those 
rectangles, or of the whole rectilineal figmres. In doing this, he takes for 
granted a proposition, which, it is wonderful, that one who had studied 
geometry in the school of Aiichimedes, shofuld for a moment have suppos- 
ed to be true. The proposition is this : If A, B, C, D, E, F, be any na»> 
.ber of magnitudes, and a, 5, c, J, e,^ as many odiers ; and if 
A:B i: a: b, 
C : D : : c : J, 

E : F : : :/, then thesumof A,CaBd£ willbetothe sumofB, Dand 
F, as the sum of a, e and e, to the sum ofb^d and/, or A+C+E : B+D 
+F : : a+e+e : b+d+f. Now, this proposition, which Torelli supposes 
to be perfectly general, is not true, except in two cases, viz. either first, 
when A : C : : a : c, and 

A : £ : : a : e ; and consequently, 
B : D :: b : df and 

B : F : : 5 :/; or, secondly, when all the ratios of A to B, C to D, £ 
to F, &c. are equal to one another. To demonstrate this, let tts 8uppoe« 
that there are four magnitudes, and four others, 

thus A : B : : a : i, and 

C : D : : e : (2, then we cannot have 
A+C : B-fD : : a+e : 54-d, unless either A : C : : a : €,aiid B : D : : ^ : 
d; or A : C : : & : J, and consequently m : b :: € : d. 

Take a magnitude K, such that a : c : : A : K, and another L, rach that 

b : d : :B th; andsuppose it true, that A+C : B+D : : 

a+e : b+d. Then, because by intersion ; K : A : : c : a, ^ 
and, by hjrpothesis, A : B : : a : &,and also BiLiibid^ 
ex »quo, K : L : : c : i ; afeid omisequently, K : L : : 
C:D. 

Again, beenuse A : K : : a : «> by addition, 

A+K : K : : a+e : c ; and for the same reason, 
B+L : L : : b+d : d^ or, by inversion, 
L : B+L :id : b+d^ And, since it has been shewn, thai- 
K : L : : c : J ; therefore, ex equo, 

A+K, K, L, B+L, 



K, A, B, L, 
c, a, by d. 



A+K : B+L : : a+e : b+d ; but by hypothesis, 

A+C : B+D : : a+e : b+d^ therefore 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D. 
Now, first, let K and C be supposed equal, then it is evident that L and 
D are also equal ; and therefore, since by construction a : c : : A : K, we 
have also a : c : : A : C ; and, for the same reason, b : d : : B : D, and 
these analogies from the first of the two conditions, of which one is afikmed 
above to be always essential to the truth of Torelli*s proposition 
Next, if K be greater than C, then, since 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D, by division, 

A+K : K— C : : B+L : L— D. But, as was shewn, 

K : L : : C : D, by conversion and alternation, 

K— C : K : : L— D : L, therefore, ex »qao, 
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A+K : K : : B+L : L, and lastly, by division, 
A : K : : B : L, or A : B : : K : L, tli^t is, 
A : B : : C : D. 

Wherefore, in this case the ratio of A to B is equal to that of C to O. 
and consequently, the ratio of a to ^ equal to that of e to d. The same 
may be shewn, if K is less than G ; therefore in every case there are con- 
ditions necessary to the truth of Torelii's proposition, which he does not 
take into account, and which, ^s is easily shewn, do not belong to the mag- 
nitudes to which he applies it. 

In consequence of this, the conclusion which he meant to establish re- 
specting the circle, falls entirely to the ground, and with it the general in- 
ference aimed against the modem analysis. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined, that I have taken notice of these cir- 
cumstances with any design to lessen the reputation of the learned Italian, 
who has in so many respects deserved well of the mathematical sciences^ 
or to detract from the value of a posthumous work, which by its elegance 
and correctness, does so much honour to the English editors. But I would 
warn the student against that narrow spirit which seeks to insinuate itself 
even into the abstractions of geometry, and would persuade us, that ele- 
gance, nay, truth itself, are possessed exclusively by the ancient methods 
of demonstration. The high tone in which Torelli censures the modem ma- 
thematics is imposing, as it is assumed by one who had studied the writings 
of Archimedes with uncommon diligence. His errors are on that account 
the more dangerous, and require to be the more carefully pointed out. 

PROP. IX. 

This enunciation is the same with that of the third of the Dimensio Ctr- 
culi of Archimedes ; but the demonstration is different, though it proceeds 
like that of the Greek Geometer, by the continual bisection of the 6th part 
of the circumference. 

The limits of the circumference are thus assigned; and the method of 
bringing it about, notwithstanding many quantities are neglected in the arith- 
metical operations, that the errors shall in one case be all on the side of de- 
fect, and in another all on the side of excess (in which I have followed Ar- 
chimedes,) deserves particularly to be observed, as affording a good intro- 
duction to the general methods of approximation. 



BOOK 11. 

DEF. VIII. and PROP. XX. 

Solid angles, which are defined here in the same manner as in Euchd, 
are magnitudes of a very peculiar kind, and are particularly to be remarked 
for not admitting of that accurate comparison, one with another, which is 
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common in the other subjects of geometrical inyestigation. It cannot, for 
example, be said of one solid angle, that it is the half, or the double of an- 
other solid angle ; nor did any geometer ever think of proposing the pro- 
blem of bisecting a given solid angle. In a word, no multiple or sub-mul- 
tiple of such an angle can be taken, and we have no way of Expounding, 
even to the simplest cases, the ratio which one of them bears to another. 

In this respect, therefore, a solid angle differs from every other magni- 
tude that is the subject of mathematical reasoning, all of which have this 
common property, that multiples and sub-multiples of them may be found. 
It is not our business here to inquire into the reason of this anomaly, but it 
is plain, that on account of it, our knowledge of the nature and the proper- 
ties of such angles can never be very far extended, and that our reason- 
ings concerning them must be chiefly confined to the relations of the plane 
angles, by which they are contained. One of the most remarkable of those 
relations is that which is demonstrated in the 21st of this Book, and which 
is, that all the plane angles which contain any solid angle must together 
be less than four right angles. This proposition is the 21st of the 11th of 
Euclid. 

This proposition, however, is subject to a restriction in certain cases, 
which, I believe, was first observed by M. le Sage of Geneva, in a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1756. When the sec- 
tion of the pyramid formed by the planes that contain the solid angle is a 
figure tlTat has none of its angles exterior, such as a triangle, a parallelo- 
gram, Sic, the truth of the proposition just enunciated cannot be question- 
ed. But, when the aforesaid section is a figure like that which is annexed^ 
viz. ABCD, having some angles such 
as BDC, exterior, or, as they are some- 
times called, re-entering angles, the 
proposition is not necessarily true ; 
and it is plain, that in such cases the 
demonstration which we have given, 
and which is the same with Euclid's, 
will no longer apply. Indeed, it were 
easy to show, that on bases of this 
kind, by multiplying the number of 
sides, solid angles maybe formed, such 
that the plane angles which contain them shall exceed four right angles by 
any quantity assigned. An illustration of this from the properties of the 
sphere is perhaps the simplest of all others. Suppose that on the surface 
of a hemisphere there is described a figure bounded by any number of arcs 
of great circles making angles wiik one another, on opposite sides alter- 
nately, the plane angles at the centre of the sphere that stand on these arcs 
may evidently exceed four right angles, and that too, by multiplying and 
extending the^ arcs in any assigned ratio. Now, these plane angles con- 
tain a solid angle at the centre of the sphere, according to the definition of 
a solid angle. 

We are to understand the proposition in the text, therefore, to be true 
only of those solid angles in which the inclination of iji^e plane angles are 
all the same way, or all directed toward the interior of the figure. To dis- 
tinguish this class of solid angles from that to which the proposition ooes 
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not fipiJj^i it is perhaps best to miJie use of this criterion, that they are such 
that when nnj two points whatsoerer are taken in the planes that contain 
the solid angle, the straight line, joininff those points, falls wholly within 
the solid angle : or thus, they are such, Uiat a straight line cannot meet the 
planes which contain them in more thaja two points. It is thus, too, that I 
would distinguish a plane figure that has none of its angles exterior, by 
saying, that it is a rectilineal figure, such that a straight line cannot meet 
the boundary of it in more than two points. 

We, therefore, distinguish solid angles into two species : one in which 
the bounding planes can be intersected by a straight line only in two 
points ; and another wh^e the boanding planes may be intersected by a 
straight line in more than two points : to the first of these the ftopomAm 
m the text applies, to the second it does not. 

Whether Euclid meant entirely to exclude the consideration of figuies 
of the latter kind, in all that he has said of solids, and of solid angles, it is 
not now easy to determine : it is certain, that his definitions inrolve no 
such exclusion ; and as the introduction of any limitation would conside- 
rably embarrass these definitions, and render them difficult to be understood 
by a beginner, I have left it out, reserving to this place a fuller explanation 
of the difficulty. I cannot conclude this note wiUiout remarking;, with the 
historian of the Academy, that it is extremely singular, that not one of all 
those who had read or explained Euclid before M. le Sage, appears to 
have been sensible of this mistake. (Memaires de VAcad* de^ ^eienees, 
1756, Hist.p, 77.) A circumstance that renders this still more singular 
is, that another mistake of Euclid on the same subject, and perhaps of all 
other geometers, escaped M. le Sage also, and was first discoTored by 
Dr. Simson, as will presently appear. 

PROP. IV. 

This very elegant demonstration is from Legendre, and is much easiei 
than that of Euclid. 

The demonstration given here of the 6th is also greatly simpler thax 
that of Euclid. It has even an advantage that does not belong to Legen 
dre's, that of requiring no particular construction or determination of any 
one of the lines, but reasoning from properties common to every part oi 
them. The simplification, when it can be introduced, which, however 
does not appear to be always possible, is, perhaps, the greatest improve 
ment that can be made on an elementary demonstration. 

PROP. XIX. 

The problem contained in this proposition, of drawing a straight line per 
pendlcular to two straight lines not in the same plane, is certainly to be ac- 
counted elementary, although not given in any book of elementary geome* 
try that I know of before &at of Legendre. The solution given here is 
more simple than his, or than any other that I have yet met with : it also 
leads more easily, if it be required, to a trigonometrical computation. 
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DEF. II. Bud PROP. L 



Thesk ralata to similar and eqtul wlidB, s nibject on which miitakea bir* 
prevailed not unlike to thdt which haa just been mentiouad. The equality 
of solida^ it is natural to expect, must be proved like the equality of plane 
figures, by showing that they may be made to coincide, or to occupy the 
■sine space. But, though it be true that all ec^ida which can be shewn to 
mncide ate equ^ and aimiUi, yet it does not hold conversely, that ait solids 
which axe equaJ and similar can be made to coincide. Though this asser- 
itou may appear somewhat paradoxical, yet the proof of it is extremely 

Let ABC be an iaoaceles trianj^e, of which the equal sides are AB and 
AC; fromAdrawAE perpendiculaito the base BC,aiidBCwiUbebieect«d 
in £. Prom E draw ED perpendicular to the 
plane ABC, and from D, any paint in it, draw 
DA, DB, DC to the three angles of the tri- 
aa^e ABC. The pyramid DABC is divided 
into two pyranids DABE, DACE, which, 
though their equaUcy will not be disputed, 
cannot be so applied to one another as to coin- 
cidfl. For, though the triangles ABE, ACE 
are equal, BE being equal to C£, EA common 
to both, and the angles AEB, AEC equal, be- 
cause ^ey are right angles, yet if these two 
triangles be sfiplied to one another, so as to 
coincide, the solid DACE will nevertheless, 
as is evident, fall without the solid DABE, for the two solids will be on the 
O[qiosit£ sides oi the plane ABE. In the same way, though all the planes 
of the pyramid DABE may easily be shewn to be equal to those of Uie py- 
ramid DACE, each to each; yet will the pyramids themselves never coin- 
cide, though the equal planes be applied to one another, because they are 
on the opposite sides of those planes. ' 

It may be said, then, on what ground do we conclude the pyramids to 
be equal ? The answer is, because their construction is entirely the same, 
and the conditions that determine the magnitude of the one identical with 
those that determine the magnitude of the other. For the magnitude of 
the pyramid DABE is determined by the magnitude of the triangle ABE, 
the length of the line ED, and the position of ED, in respect of the plane 
ABE ; threa circumstances that are precisely the same in the two pyra- 
mids, BO that there is nothing that can determine one of them to be greater 
than another 

This reasoning appears perfectly conclusive and satisfactory ; and it 
seems also verjr certain, tliat there is no other principle equally simde, on 
which the relation of the solids DABE, DACE to one another can lie de- 
termined. Neither u this a case that occurs rarely ; it is one, that, in the 
somparison of magnitudes having three dimensions, presents itself uunti 
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nually ; for, though two plane figures that are equal and similar can always 
be made to coincide, yet, with regard to solids that are equal and similar, i. 
they have not a certain similarity in their position, there will .be found just 
as many cases in which they cannot, as in which they can coincide. Even 
figures described on surfaces, if they are not plane surfaces, may be equal 
and similar without the possibility of coinciding. Thus, in the &gwre de» 
scribed on the surface of a sphere, called a spherical triangle, if we suppose 
it to be isosceles, and a perpendicular to be drawn from the vertex on the 
base, it will not be doubted, that it is thus divided into two right angled 
spherical triangles equal and similar to one another, and which, nererthe* 
less, cannot be so laid on one another as to agree. The same holds in in- 
numerable other instances, and therefore it is evident, that a princq>le,more 
general and fundamental than that of the equality of coinciding figures, 
ought to be introduced into Geometry. What this principle is has also ap- 
peared very clearly in the course of these remarks ; and it is indeed no 
other than the principle so celebrated in the philosophy of Leibnitz, under 
the name of the sufficiknt reason. For it was shewn, that the pyra- 
mids DABE and DACE are concluded to be equal, because each of them 
is determined to be of a certain magnitude, rather than of any other, by 
conditions that are the same in both, so that there is no reason for the one 
Deing greater than the other. This Axiom may be rendered general by 
saying, That things of which the magnitude is determined by conditions 
that are exactly the same, are equal to one another ; or, it might be ex- 
pressed thus ; Two magnitudes A and B are equal, when there is no rea- 
son that A should exceed B, rather than that B should exceed A. Either 
of these will serve as the fundamental principle for comparing geometrical 
magnitudes of every kind ; they will apply in those cases where the coin- 
cidence of magnitudes with one another has no place ; and they will apply 
with great readiness to the cases in which a coincidence may take place, 
such as in the 4th, the 8th, or the 26th of the First Book of the Ele- 
jnents. 

The only objection to this Axiom is, that it is somewhat of a metaphy- 
sical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the sufficient reason, which is looked 
on with a suspicious eye by some philosophers. But this is no solid objec- 
tion ; for such reasoning may be applied with the greatest safety to those 
objects with the nature of which we are perfectly acquainted, and of which 
we have complete definitions, as in pure mathematics. In physical ques 
tions, the same principle cannot be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete definition of the thing we reason 
about, or one that includes all its properties. Thus, when Archimedes prov- 
ed the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principle of this sort, 
he was led to a false conclusion, because he knew nothing of the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which places the particles of that body, though at 
equal distances from the centre, in circumstances very different from one 
another. But, concerning those things that are the creatures of the mind 
altogether, like the objects of mathematical investigation, there can be no 
danger of being misled by the principle of the sufficient reason, which at the 
same time furnishes us with the only single Axiom, by help of which we 
can compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, ol 
two, or of three dimensions. 
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Legenidre in his Elements has made the same remark that na« been just 
stated, that there are solids and other Geometrical Magnitudes, which, 
though similar and equal, cannot be brought to coincide with one another, 
and he has distinguished them by the name of Symmetrical Magnitudes. He 
has also given a very satisfactory and ingenious demonstration of the equa- 
lity of certain solids of that sort, though not so condise as the nature of a 
simple and elementary truth would seem to require, and consequently nol 
snch as to render the axiom proposed above altogether unnecessary 

But a circumstance for which I cannot very well account is, that Legen- 
dre, and after him Liacroix, ascribe to Simson the first mention of such solids 
as we are here considering. Now I must be permitted to say, that ^o re- 
mark to this purpose is to be found in any of the writings of Simson, which 
have come to my knowledge. He has indeed made an observation concerning 
the Geometry of Solids, which was both new and important, viz. that solids 
may have the condition which Euclid thought sufficient to determine their 
quality, and may nevertheless be unequal ; whereas the observation made 
here is, that solids may be equal and similar, and may yet want the condition 
of being able to coincide with one another. These propositions are widely 
different ; and how so accurate a writer as Legendre should have mistaken 
the one for the other, is not easy to be explained. It must be observed, 
that he does not seem in the least aware of the observation which Simson 
has really made. Perhaps having himself made the remark we now speak 
of, and on looking slightly into Simson, having found a limitation of the 
\i8ual description of equal solids, he had without much inquiry, set it down 
as the same with his own notion ; and so, with a great deal of candour, 
and some precipitation, he has ascribed to Simson a discovery which really 
belonged to himself. This at least seems to be the most probable solution 
o( the difficulty. 

I have entered into a fuller discussion of Legendre's mistake than I 
should otherwise have done, from having said« in the first edition of these 
elements, in 1795, that I believed the non-coincidence of similar and equal 
solids in certain circumstances, was then made for the first time. This it 
i-s evident would have been a pretension as ridiculous as ill-founded, if the 
same observation had been made in a book like Simson's, which in this 
country was in every body's hands, and which I, had myself professedly 
studied with attention. As I have not seen any edition of Legendre's Ele- 
ments earlier than that published in 1802, 1 am ignorant whether he or 1 
was the first in making the remark here referred to. That circumstance 
is, however, immaterial ; for I am not interested about the originality of the 
remark, though very much interested to show that I had no intenton of ap- 
propriating to myself a discovery made by another. 

Another observation on the subject of those solids, which, with Legendre, 
we shall call Symmetrical, has occurred to me, which I did not at first 
think of, viz. that Euclid himself certainly had these solids in view when he 
formed his definition (as he very improperly calls it) of equal and similar solids. 
He says that those solids are equal and similar^ which are contained under 
he same number of equal and similar planes. But this is not true, as Di. 
Simson has shewn in a passage just about to be quoted, because two solids 
may easily be assigned, bounded by the same numbe; of equal and similar 
planes, which are obviously unequal, the one being contained within th* 

40 
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Qlber. Simson obserres^ that Euclid needed only to have added, that the 
equal and similar planes must be sindlarly. situated, to have made his de8« 
esiption exact. Now, it is true, that this addition would have made it exact 
in one respect, but would have rendered it imperfect in another ; for though 
all the solids having the conditions here enumerated, are equal and similar, 
many others are equal and similar which have not those conditions, that is, 
thou^ bounded by the same equal number of similar planes, those planes 
are not similarly situated. The symmetrieal solids have not their equal 
and aimilar planes sioodlarly situated, but in an order and position directly con- 
trary. Euclid, it is probable, was aware of this, and by seeking to render 
the description of equal and similar solids so general, as to comprehend so- 
lids of both kinds, has stript it of an essential condition, so that solids oh* 
viously unequal are included in it, and has also been led into a very illogical 
proceeding, that of defining the equality of solids, instead of proving it, as if 
he had been at liberty to fix a new idea to the word equal every time that 
be applied it to a new kind of magnitude. The nature of the difficulty he 
had to contend with, will perhaps be the more readily admitted as an apo- 
logy for this error, when it is considered that Simson, who had studied the 
matter so carefully, as to set Euclid right in one particular, was himself 
wrong in another, and has treated of equal and similar solids, so as to ex- 
clude the symmetrical altogether, to which indeed he seems not to have at 
all adverted. 

I must, therefore, again repeat, that I do not think that thb matter can 
be treated in a way quite simple and elementary, and at the same time 
general, without introducing the principle of lAie^ sufficient reason as stated 
above. It may then be demonstrated, that similar and equal solids are 
those contained by the same number of equal and similar planes, either with 
similar or contrary situations. If the word contrary is properly understood, 
ihie descriptiou seems to be quite general. 

Simson's remark, that solids may be unequal, though contained by the 
same number of equal and similar planes, extends also to solid angles 
which may be unequal, though contained by the same number of equal 
plane angles. These remarks he published in the first edition of his Eu- 
clid in 1756, the very same year that M. le Sage communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences the observation on the subject of solid angles, men- 
tioned in a former note ; and it is singular, that these two Geometers, with- 
out any communication with one another, should almost at the same time 
have made two discoveries very nearly connected, yet neither of them com* 
'prehending the whole truth, so that each is imperfect without the other! 

Dr. Simson has shewn the truth of his remark, by the following reason* 
ing. 

** LfCt there be any plane rectilineal figure, as the triangle ABC, and from 
a point D within it, draw the straight line DE at right angles to the plane 
ABC ; in DE take DE, DF equal to one another, upon the opposite sides 
of the plane, and let G be uiy point in EF ; j<Hn DA , DB, DC , E A, EB, 
EC ; FA. FB, FC ; GA, GB, GC : Because the straight line EDF is at 
right angles to the plane ABC, it makes right angles with DA, DB, DC, 
Mich it meets in that plane ; and in the triangles EDB, FDB, ED and 
DB are equal fo FD, and DB, each to each, and they contain right angles ; 
fteretore the base EB is equal to the base FB ; in the same manner £A is 
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waa] to FA, mi EC ta FC : and in the triaoglea EBA, FBA, EB, BA an 
aqnol to FB, BA, and the base EA ia equal to the base FA ; wherefora 
the angle EBA ib eqnal to the angle FBA, and the triangle EBA equttl 
to the triangle FBA, and the other angles equal to the other angles ; there- 
fore these triangles are Bimilar: In the same manner the triangle EBC is 
sijiilaT to the triangle FBC, and the triangle EAC to FAC ; therefore there 
hre two solid figures, each of which is contained by six trian^es,one of them 
by three triangles, the common vertex of vhich ia the point G, and their 
bHes the straight lines AB, BC, CA, and by three other triangles the com- 
mon vertex of which is the point E, and their bases the same Imes AB, BC, 
CA. The oiber solid is contained by the same three triangles, the commoa 
vertex of which is G, and their bases AB, BC, CA ; and by three other tri- 
sn^es, of which the common vertex is the point F, and their bases the same 
■might lines AB, BC, CA : Now, the three triangles GAB, GBC, GCA 
u« common to both solids, and the three others EAB, EBC, ECA, of ths 
first solid have been shown to be equal and similar to the three others, 
FAB, FBC, FCA of the other solid, each to each ; therefore, these two 
solids are contained by the same number of eqiml and similar planes : But 
thai they are not equal is manifest, because the first of them ia contained in 
the other ; Therefore it is not universally true, that solids are equal which 
are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes." 

" Cor. From this it appears, that two unequal solid angles may be cou- 
' ttined by the same number of equal plane angles." 

" For the solid angle at B, which is contained by the four plane angles 
EBA, EBC, GBA, GBC is not equal to the solid angle at the same point 
B, which is contained by the four plane angles FBA, FBC, GBA, GBC ; 
for the last contains the other. And each of them is contuned by four 
plane angles, which are equal to one another, each to each, or are the self- 
same, as has been proved : And indeed, there may he innumerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which are each of them coutained by 
plane angles that are equal to one another, each to each. It is likewise 
manifest, that Ae before-mentioned solids are not similar, since their solid 
aa^es are not all equal." 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



DEFINITIONS, &c. 

I 

Trigonometry is defined in the text to be the application of Number 
to express the relations of the sides and angles of triangles. It depends 
therefore, on the 47th of the first of Euclid, and on the 7th of the first of the 
Supplement, the two propositions which do most immediately connect 
together the sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

The sine of an angle is defined above in the usual way, viz. the perpen- 
dicular drawn from one exuremity of the arc, which measures the angle on 
the radius passing through the other ; but in strictness the sine is not the 
perpendicular itself, but die ratio of that perpendicular to the radius, for it 
IS this ratio which remains constant, while the angle continues the same, 
though the radius vary. It might be convenient, therefore, to define the 
sine to be the quotient which arises from dividing the perpendicular just 
described by the radius of the circle. 

So also, if one of the sides of a right angled triangle about the right an- 
gle be divided by the other, the quotient is the tangent of the angle op- 
posite to the fiirst-mentioned side, &c. But though this is certainly the 
rigorous way of conceiving the sines, tangents, &,c. of angles, which are 
in reality not magnitudes, but the ratios of magnitudes^ yet as this idea is 
a little more abstract than the common one, and would also involve some 
change in the language of Trigonometry, at the same time that it would 
in the end lead to nothing that is not attained by making the radius equal 
to unity, I have adhered to the common method, though I have thought 
it right to point out that which should in strictness be pursued. 

A proposition is lefl out in the Plane Trigonometry, which the astro- 
nomers make use of in order, when two sides of a triangle, and the angle 
contained by them, are given, to find the angles at the base, without 
making use of the sum or difierence of the sides, which, in some cases, 
when only the Logarithms of the sides axe given, cannot be conveniently 
found. 
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THEOREM. 

/y, as the grectter of any two sides of a triangle to the less, so the radius to the 
tangent of a certain angle; then voUl the radius be to the tangent of the diffe* 
rence between that angle and half a right angle, as the tangent of half the 
sum of the angles, at the base of the triangle to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be a triangle, the sides of 
which are BO and CA, and the base 
AB, and let BO be greater than CA. 
Let DC be drawn at right angles to 
BC, and equal to AC ; join BD, and 
because (Prop. L) in the right angled 
triangle BCD, BC : CD : : R : tan 
CBD, CBD is the angle of which the 
tangent is to the radius as CD to BC, 
that is, as CA to BC, or as the least 
of the two sides of the triangle to the 
greatest 

But BC+CD : BC-CD : : tan J(CDB+CBD) : 
tan j^ (CDB— CBD) (Prop. 5.) ; 
and also, BC+CA : BC— CA : : tan J (CAB+CBA) : 
tan I (CAB— CBA). Therefore, since CD=CA, 
tan } (CDB+CBD) : tan \ (CDB— CBD) : : 
tan I (CAB+CBA) : tan ^ (CAB— CBA). But because the 
angles CDB+CBD=:90o, tan J (CDB+CBD) : 
tan J (CDB— CBD) : : R : tan (45^- CBD), (2 Cor. Prop. 3.) , 
therefore, R : tan (45©— CBD) : : tan 4 (CAB+CBA) : 
tan ^ (CAB — CBA) ; and CBD was already shewn to be such an angki 
that BC : CA : : R : tan CBD. 

Cor. If BC, CA, and the angle C are given to find the angles A and B ; 
find an angle E such, that BC : CA : : R : tan E ; then R : tan (45^ — ^E, 
: : tan J (A+B) : tan \ (A— B). Thus \ (A— B) is found, and J (A+B) 
being given, A and B are each of them known. Lem. 2. 

In reading the elements of Plane Trigonometry, it may be of use to ob- 
serve, that the first five propositions contain all the rules absolutely neces- 
sary for solving the different cases of plane triangles. The learner, when 
he studies Trigonometry for the first time, may satisfy himself with these 
propositions, but should by no means neglect the others in a subsequon* 
perusal. 

PROP. VII. and VIII. 

I have chuiged the demonstration which I gave of these propositions in 
the first edition, for two others considerably simpler and more concise, given 
me by Mr. Jardine, teacher of the Mathematics in Edinburgh, formerly 
one of my pupils, to whose ingenuity and skill I am very glad to bear this 
public testimony. 



SPHERICAL 



TRIGONOMETRY, 



PROP V 

Thb angles at the base of an isosceles spherical triangle are symmetrictd 
magmtudes, not admitting of being laid on one another, nor of coinciding, 
notwithstanding their equality. It might be considered as a sufficient 
proof that they are equal, to observe that they are each determined to be 
of « certain magnitude rather than any other, by conditions which are pre • 
dsely the same, so that there is no reason why one of them should be 
greater than another. For the sake of those to whom this reasoning may 
not prove satisfactory, the demonstration in the text is given, which is 
strictly geometrical. 

For the demonstrations of the two propositions that are given in the end 
of the Appendix to the Spherical Trigonometry, see Elementa Sphcriconim^ 
Theor. 66. apud Wolfii Opera Math. torn. iii. ; Trigonometric par Cagnoli 
\ 463 : TrigonomsiTia Spherique par Mauduit, ^ 165. 
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